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WILLIAM HOWABD 6ABDINER 

AHD 

WILLIAM AMORY. 

Wb tre more than once mentioned together in the last testamentary dis- 
positions of oar friend, as persons for whom he felt a true regard, and to 
whose affection and fidelity he, in some respects, intrusted the welfare of 
those who were dearest to him in life. Permit me, then, to associate your 
names with mine in this tribute to his memory. 

GEORGE TICKNOB 



PREFATORY NOTICE 



THE following Memoir has been written in part pay- 
ment of a debt which has been accumulating for 
above half a century. But I think it right to add, that 
my friend counted upon me, in case I should survive him, 
to prepare such a slight sketch of his literaiy life as he 
supposed might be expected, — that, since his death, his 
family, and I believe the public, have desired a biograph- 
ical account of him ampler than his own modesty had 
deemed appropriate, — and that the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society, who early did me the honor of directing me 
to prepare a notice of their lamented associate such as it 
is customary to insert in their oiBcial proceedings, have 
been content to accept the present Memoir as a substi- 
tute. It is, therefore, on all accounts, offered to the 
public as a tribute to his memory, the preparation of 
which I should not have felt myself at liberty to refuse 
even if I had been less willing to undertake it. 

But if, after all, this Memoir should fail to set the 
author of the ^^ Ferdinand and Isabella" before those 
who had not the happiness to know him personally, as 
a man whose life for more than forty years was one 
of almost constant struggle, — of an almost constant sac- 
rifice of impulse to duty, of the present to the future, — 
it will have liiiled to teach its true lesson, or to present 
my friend to others as he stood before the very few who 
knew him as he was. 



Park Stbsbt, Boston, November, 1863. 
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Salem, New England, on the fourth 6aj of Maj, 
seyenteen hundred and ninetj-eix.^ 
— His &ther, then thirt j-four jears old, — a person of remark- 
able manlj beauty, and great dignity and gentleness of char- 
acter, — was already in the flush of his early success at the 
bar, where he subsequently rose to much eminence and honor. 
His mother, five years younger, was a woman of great energy, 
who seemed to have been bom to do good, and who had from 
ber youth those unfailing spirits which belong to the original 
temperament of the very few who have the happiness to pos- 
sess them, and which, in her case, were controlled by a good 
sense and by religious convictions, that made her presence like 
a benediction in the scenes of sorrow and suffering, which, 
during her long life, it was her chosen vocation to frequent 
They had been married between two and three years when 
William was bora to them, inheriting not a few of the promi- 
nent characteristics of each. He was their second child ; the 
first, also a son, having died in very early infancy. 

1 For an scoooDt of the Prescott Family, see Appendix (A). 
1 ▲ 



2 WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT. 

The family of Mr. and Mrs. Presoott was always a happy 
one, — respected and loved by those who came within the reach 
of its influence. Their pleasant, hospitable house in Salem is 
no longer standing; but the spot it occupied is well remem- 
bered, and is pointed out to strangers with pride, as the one 
where the future historian was bom. Its site is now that of 
" Plummer Hall " ; — a building erected for literary and scien- 
tific purposes, from funds bequeathed by the lady whose name 
it beare, and who was long a friend of the Prescott family.* 

WUliam's earliest education was naturally in the hands of 
his affectionate and a<;tive mother, his great obligations to 
whom he always loved te acknowledge, and from whom, with 
slight exceptions, it was his happiness never to be separated so 
long as they both lived. He felt, to the last, that her influence 
upon him had been one of the chief blessings of his life. On 
the afternoon of her death he spoke of it to me, as a guiding 
impulse for which he could not be too gi^iteful. 

But, like the children of most of the persons who constituted 
the society in Salem to which his family belonged, he was sent 
to a school for the very young, kept by Miss Mehitable Higgin- 
son, a true gentlewoman, descended from the venerable Francis 
Higginson, who emigrated to Salem in 1629, when there were 
only seven houses on the spot now covered by the whole city, 
and who, from his scholarship, eloquence, and piety, has some- 
times been called the founder of the churches of New England. 
Miss Higginson understood, with an instinct for which experi- 
ence affords no sufRcient substitute, what belongs to childhood, 
and how best to direct and mould its opening faculties. It was 
her wont to call herself, not the school mistress, but the school 
mother, of her little flock; and a system of discipline which 
be summed up in such a phrase could hardly fail of 
being effectual for good. Certainly it succeeded to a remark- 

' Only a y^ar before his death, the historian was invited to be present at 
the dedication of ^^ Plummer Hall.'* He was not able to attend } but, in 
reply to the invitation, he said : " I need not assure you that I take a sincere 
interest iu the ceremonies of the day, and I have a particular interest in the 
spot which is to be covered by the new edifice, from its having been that on 
which I first saw the light. It is a pleasant thought to me, that, through 
the enlightened libernlity of my deceased friend, Miss Plummer, it is now 
to be consecrated to so noble a purpose.*' 
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able degree with her many pupils, during the half-centurj in 
which she devoted herself with truth and love to her calling. 
Qt* her more favored children, TVilliam was one. 

From the tender and faithful hands of Miss Higginson, he 
passed to the school of Mr. Jacob Newman Knapp, long known 
in Salem as ''Master Knapp," — a person who, as the best 
teacher to be obtained, had been procured by Mr. Prescott and 
a few of his more intimate friends, all of whom were anxious, 
as he was, to spare neither pains nor expense in the education 
of their children. Under Mr. Knapp's care William was placed 
at New-Year, 1803, when he was less than seven years old ; 
and he continued there until the midsummer of 1808, when his 

Jer removed to Boston, 
lie recollections of him during these four or five years are 
inct in the minds of his teacher, who still survives (1862) 
I venerable old age, and of a few schoolmates, now no longer 
ng. He was a bright, merry boy, with an inquisitive mind, 
«iu.ok perceptions, and a ready, retentive memory. His lessons 
were generally well learned ; but he loved play better than 
books, and was too busy with other thoughts than those that 
belonged to the school-room to become one of Master Knapp's 
best pupils. He was, though large for his years, not very vig- 
orous in his person. He never fancied rude or athletic sports, 
but amused himself with such boys of his own age as preferred 
games requiring no great phjrsical strength ; or else he made 
himself happy at home with such light reading as is most at- 
tractive to all children, and edpecially to those whose opening 
tastes and tendencies are quiet, if not intellectual. In the latter 
part of his life he used to say, that he recollected no period of 
his childhood when he did not love books ; adding, that often, 
when he was a very little boy, he was so excited by stories 
appealing strongly to his imagination, that, when his mother 
leil the room, he used to take hold of her gown, and follow her 
as she moved about the house, rather than be left alone. But 
in school he did not love work, and made no remarkable pro- 
gress in his studies. 

Neitlier was he so universally liked by the boys with whom 
he was asbociated in Salem, as he was aflerwards by the boys 
in other schools. He had indeed his favorites, to whom he 
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was mucli attached and who were much attached to him, and 
he never faltered in his kindness to them subsequently, how- 
ever humble or unfortunate their condition became; but at 
home he had been encouraged to speak his mind with a bold- 
ness that was sometimes rude ; partly from parental indul- 
gence, and partly as a means of detecting easily any tendencies 
in his character that his conscientious fiither might think it 
needful to restrain. The consequence was, that a similar habit 
of very free speaking at school, joined to his great natural 
vivacity and excessive animal spirits, made him more confident 
in the expression of his opinions and feelings than was agree- 
able, and prevented him from becoming a favorite with a por- 
tion of his schoolmates. It laid, however, I doubt not, the 
foundation for that attractive simplicity and openness which 
constituted prominent traits in his character through life. 

His conscience was sensitive and tender from the first, and 
never ceased to be so. A sermon to children produced a strik- 
ing effect upon him when he was still a child. It was a very 
simple, direct one, by Dr. Channing ; and William's mother 
told him to read it to her one evening when his conduct had 
required some slight censure, and she thought this the best 
way to administer it He obeyed her reluctantly. But soon 
his lips began to quiver, and his voice to choke. He stopped, 
and with tears said, " Mother, if I am ever a bad boy again, 
won't you set me to reading that sermon ?" 

His temperament was very gay, like his mother^s, and his 
eager and sometimes turbulent spirits led him into faults of 
conduct oflener, perhaps, than anything else. Like most school- 
boys, he was fond of practical jokes, and ventured them, not 
only in a spirit of idle mischief, but even rudely. Once he 
badly frightened a servant^girl in the family, by springing un- 
expectedly upon her from behind a door. But his father, busy 
and anxious as he was with the interests of others, and occu- 
pying himself less with the material concerns and affairs of his 
household than almost any person I ever knew, had yet an eye 
of unceasing vigilance for whatever related to the training of 
his childi-eii, and did not suffer even a fault so slight to pass 
without rebuke. After this, although William was always a 
boy full of life and mischief, he gave no more trouble by such 
rudeness at home. 
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No doabt, therefbrei his early education, and the circum- 
Btanoes most nearly connected with it, were, on the whole, 
fitvorable to the fbrmadon of a character suited to the position 
in the world that he was likely to occupy ; — a character, I 
mean, that would not easily yield to ihe temptations of pros- 
perity, nor be easily broken down by adverse fortune, if such 
fortune should come upon it. It was, in fact, a condition of 
things that directly tended to develop those manly qualities 
wliich in our New-England society have always most surely 
contributed to progress and success. 

Nor was there anything in the drcle with which his family 
was most connected to counteract these influences. Life in 
those days was a very simple thing in Salem, compared with 
what it is now. It was the period when Mr. Gray and Mr. 
Peabody, the Pickmans and the Derbys, were too busy with 
their widely extended commerce to think often of anything 
else ; when Mr. Justice Putnam was a young lawyer struggling 
up to eminence ; when Mr. Story, afterwards the distinguished 
jurist and judge, was only beginning to be heard of; and when 
the mathematical genius of Dr. Bowditch, and the classical 
Btudies of Mr. Pickering, which were destined later to have so 
wide an effect on our community, were hardly known beyond 
the limits of their perscmal acquaintance. 

In those active, earnest days, the modest luxury of hackney- 
coaches and hired waiters had not come to be deemed needful 
in Salem, even among those who were already prosperous and 
rich. When, therefore, Mrs. Prescott had invited friends to 
dine, — a form of social intercourse which she and her husband 
always liked, and which they practised more freely than most 
persons then did, — if the weather proved unfavorable, she 
sent her own chaise to bring her lady guests to her house, and 
carried them safely home in the same way when the hospitable 
evening was ended. Or, if the company were larger than her 
usual arrangements would permit to be well served, she bor- 
rowed the servants of her friends, and lent her own in return. 
But the days of such unpretending simplicity are gcme by, and 
a tasteful luxury has naturally and gracefully taken its place. 
They were days, however, on which my friend always looked 
haidk with satisfaction, and I doubt not, nor did he doubt» that 
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it was well for him that his character received something of its 
earlj direction under their influence. He was always grateftil 
that his first years were passed neither in a luxurious home nor 
in a luxurioua state of society.' 

Mr. Prescott the elder removed with his family to Boston 
in the summer of 1808, and established himself in a house on 
Tremont Street But although he had come to a larger town, 
and one where those of his own condition indulged in some- 
what more free habits of expense, the manner of life that he 
preferred and followed in his new home was not different from 
the one to which he had been accustomed in Salem. It was a 
life of cordial, open hospitality, but without show or pretension 
of any sort And so it continued to the last 

The promising son was sent in the early autumn to the best 
classical school then known in New England ; for his &thery 
bred at Dummer Academy by ^ Master Moody," who in his 
time was without an equal among us as a teacher of Latin 
and Greek, always valued such training more than any other. 
And it was fortunate for William that he did so ; for his early 
classical discipline was undoubtedly a chief element in his sub- 
sequent success. 

The school to which he was sent — if school it could prop- 
erly be called — was one kept with few of the attributes of 
such an institution, but in its true spirit, by the Rev. Dr. Grar- 
diner,^ Rector of Trinity Church, Boston. Dr. Gardiner was 

s For thU sketch of society as it existed in Salem at the end of the last 
century I am indebted to the venerable Mrs. Putnam, widow of Mr. Justice 
Putnam, whose family, early connected with that of the elder Mr. Prescott 
by bonds of friendship and affection, has, In the third generation, been yet 
more intimately and happily united to it by the marriage of the eldest son 
of the historian with a granddaughter of the jurist. 

4 Dr. Gardiner had earlier kept a regular school in Boston, with no small 
success; but, at the time referred to, he ireceived in his own library, with 
little form, about a dozen youths, — some who were to be prepared for col- 
lege, and some who, having been already graduated, sought, by his assistance, 
to increase their knowledge of the Greek and Latin classics. It was excel- 
lent, direct, personal teaching; — the more effective because the nuidber of 
pupils was BO small. It was, too, of a sort peculiarly adapted to make an 
impression on a mind and temperament like young Prescott^s. Indeed, it be* 
came the foundation of an attachment between him and his instructor, which 
was severed only by death, and of which a touching proof was afforded dur- 
ing the last, long-protracted illness of Dr. Gardiner, who, as his infirmitiea 
increased, directed his servant to admit nobody, beyond the limits of hii 
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a good scholar, bred in England under Dr. Parr, who, some 
years afterwards, at Hatton, spoke of him to me with much 
regard and respect But, besides his scholarship, Dr. Gkurdiner 
was a generous, warm-hearted man, who took a sincere interest 
in his pupils, and sympathized with them in their pursuits to a 
degree which, however desirable, is very rare. A great deal of 
his teaching was oral ; some of it, no doubt, traditional, and 
bnmght from his English school ; all of it was excellent. For, 
although recitations of careful exactness were required, and 
punishments not slight inflicted for negligence and breaches of 
discipline, still much knowledge was communicated by an easy 
ooDversational commentary, the best part of which could not 
readily have been found in books, while the whole of it gave 
a life and interest to the lessons that could have been given by 
nothing else* 

It was in this school, as soon as he became a member of it, 
that I first knew William, as a bright boy a little more than 
twelve years old. I had then been under Dr. Gardiner's in- 
struction some months, not as a regular member of any dass, 
but at private hours, with one or two others, to obtain a knowl- 
edge of the higher Greek and Latin classics, not elsewhere to 
be had among us. Very soon the young stranger was brought 
by his rapid adTancement to recite with us, and before long we 
two were left to pursue a part of our studies quite by ourselves. 
From this time, of course, I knew him well, and, becoming 
acquainted in his father's family, saw him not only daily at 
school, but often at home. It was a most agreeable, cheerful 
house, where the manners were so frank and sincere, that the 
Bon*s position in it was easily understood. He was evidently 
loved — much loved — of all ; his mother showing her fond- 
ness without an attempt at disguise, — his father not without 

fiunil J oonnectloiiA, except Mr. Prescott It U needless to add, that, after 
this, his old papil was almost daily at his door. Nor did he ever aftf^rwards 
torfjei his earlj kind teacher. Dr. Gardiner died in 1880, in England, where 
he had gone with the hope of recovery; and on receiving the intelligence of 
his death, Mr. Prescott published,' in one of our newspapers, an interesting 
obituary of htm. Subsequently,* too, in 1848, he wrote to Dr. Sprague, In 
Albany, an affectionate letter (to be found in that gentleman's " Anuals of 
the American Pulpit,** Vol. V. p. 866, 1869) on Dr. Gardiner's character, and 
in the veiy last year of his life he was occupied with fresh interest about Its 
pubUcatica. 
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anxietj concerning bis son's spirits and the peculiar temptations 
of his age and position. Probablj be was too much indulged 
Certainlj, in his fine, open nature there were great inducements 
to this parental infirmity ; and a spirit of boyish mischief in 
bis relations with those of his own age, and a certain degree of 
presumption in bis manners toward those who were older, were 
not wanting to justify the suspicion. That be was much trusted 
to himself there was no doubt 

But he loved books of the lighter sort, and was kept by bis 
taste for them from many irregular indulgences. Books, how- 
ever, were by no means so accessible in those days as they are 
now. Few, comparatively, were published in the United States, 
and, as it was the dreary period of the commercial restrictions 
that preceded the war of 1812 with England, still fewer were 
imported. Even good School-books were not easily obtained* 
A copy of Euripides in the original could not be bought at any 
bookseller's shop in New England, and was with difficulty 
borrowed. A German instructor, or means for learning the 

(German language, were not to be had either in Boston or 
Cambridge. The best publications tliat appeared in Great 
Britain came to us slowly, and were seldom reprinted. New 
books from the Continent hardly reached us at alL Men felt 
poor and anxious in those dark days, and literary indulgences, 
which have now become almost as necessary to us as our daily 
food, were luxuries enjoyed by few. 

There was, however, a respectable, but very miscellaneous 
collection of books just beginning to be made by the proprie* 
tors of the Boston Athenaeum ; an institution imitated chiefly 
from the Athenseum of Liverpool, and established in an unpre- 
tending building not far from the house of the Presoott family 
in Tremont Street Its real founder was Mr. William S. Shaw, 
who, by a sort of common consent, exercised over it a control 
all but unlimited, acting for many years gratuitously as its 
librarian. He was a near connection of the two Presidents 
Adams, the first of whom be had served as private secretary 
during his administration of the government; and in conse- 
quence of this relationship, when Mr. John Quincy Adams was 
sent as Minister of the United States to Russia, he deposited 
his library, consisting of eight or ten thousand volumes, in 
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the AtheiuBuin, and thuB materiallj increased its resouroes 
during his absence abroad. The joung sons of its proprietors 
had then, bj the rules of the institution, no real right to fre- 
quent its rooms ; but Mr. Shaw, with all his passion for books, 
and his anxiety to keep safelj and strictly those instrusted 
to him, was a kind-hearted man, who loved bright boys, and 
often gave them privileges in his Athenieum to which they 
had no regular claim. William was one of those who were 
most favored^ and who most gladly availed themselves of the 
opportunity which was thus given them. He resorted to 
the Athenffium, and to the part <^ it containing Mr. Adams's 
library, as few boys cared to do, and spent many of his play- 
hours there in a sort of idle reading, which probably did little 
to nourish his mind, but which, as he afterwards loved to 
adcnowledge, had a decided influence in forming his literary 
tendencies and tastes.* 

Of course such reading was not very select He chiefly fan- 
cied extravagant romances and books of wild adventure. How 
completely he was carried away by the ^ Amadis de Gaula " 
in Southey's translation he recorded long afterwards, when he 
looked back upon his boyish admiration, not only with surprise, 
but with a natural regret that all such feelings belonged to the 
remote past The age of chivalry, he said sadly, was gone by 
for him.* 

But, whatever may have been his general reading at this 
earily period, he certainly did not, in the years immediately 
preoeding his college life, affect careful study, or serious intel- 
leetual cultivation of any kind. His lessons he learned easily, 
but be made a characteristic distinction between such as were 
inctispensable for his admission to the University, and such as 
were prescribed merely to increase his classical knowledge and 
accomplishments. He was always careful to learn the first 
welU but equally careful to do no more, or at least not to seem 
willing to do it, lest yet further claims should be made upon 
him. I remember well his cheerful and happy recitations 
of the'^CEdipusTyrannus"; but he was very fretful at being 
fcquired to read the more diflScult '^Prometheus Vinctus** of 

• Letter of W. H. Gardiner, Esq. to T. G Gary, Esq., MS. 

• North Amerioan ReTlew, January, 1850. 
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^^chjluB, because it was not a part of the couise of stady 
which all must pass through. Horace, too, of which we read 
some parts together, interested and excited him beyond his 
years, but Juvenal he disliked, and Persius he could not be 
made to read at alL He was, in short, neither more nor less 
than a thoroughly natural, bright boy, who loved play better 
than work, but who could work well under sufficient induce- 
ments and penalties. 

During the whole of his school days in Boston, although 
he was a general favorite among the boys, his friend and fdus 
Achates was a son of his teacher. Dr. Gardiner, of just about 
his own age ; and, if not naturally of a n^ore staid and sober 
character, kept by a wise parental discipline under more re- 
straint. It was a happy intimacy, and one that was never 
broken or disturbed. Their paths in life diverged, indeed, 
somewhat later, and they necessarily saw each other less as 
they became engrossed by pursuits so different ; — the one as a 
severe, retired student ; the other as an active, eminent lawyer, 
much too busy with the affairs of others to be seen often out of 
his own office and family. But their attachment always rested 
on the old foundation, and the friend of his boyhood became 
in time Mr. Prescott's chief confidential adviser in his worldly 
affairs, and was left at last the sole executor of his considerable 
estate. 

In the first few years of their acquaintance they were con- 
stantly together. Dr. Gardiner gave instruction only in Greek, 
Latin, and English. The two boys, therefore, took private les- 
sons, as they were called, of other teachers in arithmetic and 
in writing ; but made small progress in either. They played, 
too, with French, Italian, and Spanish, but accomplished little ; 
for they cared notliing about these studies, which they account- 
ed superfluous, and which they pursued only to please their 
friends. They managed, however, always to have the same 
instructors, and so were hardly separated at all. They learnt, 
indeed, the slight and easy lessons set them, but were careful 
to do no more, and so made no real progress. 

Much of their free time they gave to amusements not alto- 
gether idle, but certainly not tending very directly to intel<- 
lectual culture. Some of them were such as might have been 
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readily expected from their age. Thus, after frequenting a cir- 
cns, they imitated what they had seen, until their performances 
w^re brought to a disastrous conclusion by cruelly scorching a 
fiiTorite family cat that was compelled to play a part in them. 
At another time they fired pistols till they disturbed the quiet 
neighborhood, and came near killing a horse in the Prescott 
stable. This was all natural enough, because it was boyish, 
though it was a little more adventurous, perhaps, than boys' 
sports conmionly are. Of the same sort, too^ was a good deal 
of mischief in which they indulged themselves, with little harm 
to anybody, in the streets as they went to their school exercises, 
especially in the evening, and then came home again, looking 
all the graver for their frolics. But two of their amusements 
vere characteristic and peculiar, and were, perhaps, not with- 
out influence on the lives of each of them, and especially on 
the life of the historian. 

They devised games of battles of all sorts, such as they had 
found in their school-books, among the Greeks and Romans, 
or such as filled the newspapers of the time during the contest 
between the English and the French in the Spanish Peninsula ; 
carrying them out by an apparatus more than commonly in- 
genious for boys of their age. At first, it was merely bits of 
paper, arranged so as to indicate the different arms and oom- 
manders of the different squadrons ; which were then thrown 
into heaps, and cut up at random with shears as ruthless as 
those of the Fates ; quite severing many of the imaginary 
combatants so as to leave no hope of life, and curtailing others 
of their fiur proportions in a way to indicate wounds more or 
less dangerous. But this did not last long. Soon they came 
to more personal and soldier-like encounters ; dressing them- 
selves up in portions of old armor which they found among 
the curiosities of the Athenaeum, and which, I fear, they had 
little right to use as they did, albeit their value for any purpose 
was small indeed. What was peculiar about these amusements 
was, that there was always an idea of a contest in them,— 
generally of a battle, — whether in the plains of Latium with 
^neas, or on Bunker Hill under William's grandfather, or 
in the &nciful combats of knights-errant in the **' Amadis dis 
Gaula"; and Prescott apparently cared more about them oi 
this account than on any other. 
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The other especial amusement of the two friends was that 
of alternalelj telling stories invented as they went along. It 
was oftener their street-talk than anything else ; and, if the 
thread of the fiction in hand were broken off, by arriving at 
school or in any other way, they resumed it as soon as the 
interruption ceased, and so continued until the whole was fin- 
ished ; each improvising a complete series of adventures for 
the entertainment of the other and of nobody else. Prescott's 
inventions were generally of the wildest ; for his imagination 
was lively, and his head was full of the romances that pre- 
vailed in our circulating libraries before Scott's time. But 
they both enjoyed this exercise of their faculties heartily, and 
each thought the other's stories admirable. The historian 
always remembered these favorite amusements of his boyish 
days with satisfaction ; and, only two or three years before 
his death, when he had one of his grandchildren on his knee, 
and was gratifying the boy's demand for a fairy tale, he cried 
out, as Mr. Gardiner entered the room : ^ Ah, there 's the 
man that could tell you stories. You know, William," he 
continued, addressing his friend, " I never had any inventive 
faculty in my life ; all I have done in the way of story-telling, 
in my later years, has been by diligent hard w6rk." Such, 
near the close of his life, was his modest estimate of his own 
brilliant powers and performances. 

How much these amusements may have influenced the char- 
acter of the narrator of the Conquest of Mexico, it is not pos- 
sible to determine. Probably not much. But one thing is 
certain. They were not amusements common with boys of 
his age ; and in his subsequent career his power of describing 
battles, and his power of relating a succession of adventures, 
are among his most remarkable attributes.^ 

But his boyish days were now over. In August, 1811, he 
was admitted to the Sophomore Class in Harvard College, 
having passed his examination with credit. The next day he 
wrote to his father, then attending the Supreme Court at Port- 

T For the facts in this account of the school-boy days of Mr. Prescott, I 
am partly indebted, as I am for much else in this memoir, — especially what 
relates to his college career, ~ to Mr. WUliam Howard Gardiner, the early 
tiend referred to in the text 
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land, in Maine, the following letter, characteristic of the easy 
relations which subsisted between them, but which, easy as 
they were, did not prevent the son, through his whole life, fix>m 
looking on his admirable father with a sincere veneration. 

TO THE HON. WILLIAM PRESCOTT. 

Boston, Ang. 38, [1811]. 
Dkab Father, 

I now write yoa a few lines to inform yon of my fate. Yesterday at 
ci^^ht o'clock I was ordered to the President's, and there, together with a 
Carolinian, Middleton,* was examined for Sophomore. When we were 
first osbered into their presence, they looked like so many judges of the 
Inquisition. We were ordered down into the parlor, almost frightened 
out of our wits, to be examined by each separately ; but we soon found 
them quite a pleasant sort of chaps. The President sent us down a good 
dish of pears, and treated us very much like gentlemen.* It was not 
end^ in the rooming ; but we returned in the adFkemoon, when Professor 
Ware examined us in Groiiua de VeritaiAP We found him very good- 
natured, for I happened to ask him a question in theology, which made 
him laugh so that he was obliged to cover his lace with his hands. At 
half past three our fate was decided, and we were declared * Sophomores 
of Harvard University.' 

As yon would like to know how I appeared, I will give you the con- 
yersation, verbatim, with Bir. Frisbie, when I went to see him after the 
examioatioD. I asked him, ** Did I appear well in my examination ? " 
Answer. "Yes." Question. « Did I appear very well, Sir ? " Answer. 
•* Why are you so particuUr, young man 1 Yes, you did yourself a great 
deal of crediL" " 

• This was, of course, his first knowledge of Mr. Arthur Middleton, with 
whom, as a classmate, he was afterwards much connected, and who, when 
he was Secretary of Legation and Chargi d* Affaires of the United States at 
Madrid, rendered his early friend important literary services, as we shall 
see when we reach that period of Mr. Prescott*s life. Mr. Middleton died 
in 1868. 

* President Kirkland, who had only a few months earlier become the head 
of the University, will always be remembered by those who knew him, not 
only for the richness and originality of his mind and for bis great perspica- 
city, but for the kindliness of bis nature. The days, however, in which a 
dish of pears followed an examination, were, I think, very few even in his 
time, — connected with no traditions of the past, and not suited to the state 
of discipline since. It was, I suspect, only a compliment to William's fam- 
ily, who had been parishioners of Dr. Kirkland, when be was a clergyman 
in Boston. 

u Dr. Henry Ware was HoUis Professor of Divinity. 

II Befbrs this examination, William had, for a short time, been under the 
priviste and especial instruction of Mr. Frisbie, who was then a Tutor in 
Hanrmrd College, and subsequently one of its favorite Professors, — too earty 
taken away by death, in 1822. 
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I feel to-day twenty pounds lighter than I did yesterday. I shall dino 
at Mr. Gkirdiner's. Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner both say that on me depends 
William's going to college or not. If I behave well, he will go ; if not, 
that he oertainly shall not go. Mr. W. P. Mason has asked me to dine 
with him on Commencement Day, as he gives a dinner. I believe I 
shall go. As I had but little time, I thought it best to tell a long story, 
and write it badly, rather than a short one written weU. I have been to 

see Mr. H this morning ; — no news. Remember me to your fellow- 

travellers^ C, & M., &c., &c. Love to mother, whose afiectionate son I 
remain, 

Wm. Hicklino Prbscott. 
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AT the time WiUiam thus gaylj entered on his collegiate 
career, he had, thanks to the excellent training he had 
received from Dr. Grardiner, a good taste formed and forming 
in English literature, and he probahlj knew more of Latin and 
Greek — not of Latin and Greek literature, hut of the lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome — than most of those who entered 
college with him knew when they were graduated. But, on the 
other hand, he had no liking for mathematics, and never ac- 
quired any ; nor did he ever like metaphysical discussions and 
speculations. His position in his dass was, of course, deter- 
mined by these circumstances, and he was willing that it should 
be. But he did not like absolutely to fail of a respectable rank. 
It would not have been becoming the character of a cultivated 
gentleman, to which at that time he more earnestly aspired 
than to any other ; nor would it have satisfied the just expecta^ 
tions of his family, which always had much influence with him. 
It was difficult for him, however, to make the efforts and the 
sacrifices indispensable to give him the position of a real scholar. 
He adopted, indeed, rules for the hours, and even the minutes, 
that he would devote to each particular study; but he was 
so careful never to exceed them, that it was plain his heart 
was not in the matter, and that he could not reasonably hope 
to succeed by such enforced and mechanical arrangements. 
Still, he had already a strong will concealed under a gay and 
lightrhearted exterior. This saved him from many dangers. 
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He was alwa3r8 able to stop short of what he deemed flagrant 
excesses, and to keep within the limits, though rather loose 
ones, which he had prescribed to himself. His standard for the 
character of a gentleman varied, no doubt, at this period, and 
sometimes was not so high on the score of morals as it should 
have been ; but he always acted up to it, and never passed the 
world's line of honor, or exposed himself to academical cen- 
sures bj passing the less flexible line drawn bj college rules. 
He was, however, willing to run very near to both of them. 

Among the modes he adopted at this time to regulate his 
conduct, was one which had much more influence with him 
/ later, than it had at first It was that of making good reso- 
lutions ; — a practice in which he persevered through life to 
an extraordinary extent, not always heeding whether he kept 
them with great exactness, but sure to repeat them as often as 
they were broken, until, at last, some of them took effect, and 
his ultimate purpose was, in part at least, accomplished. He 
pardoned himself, I suppose, too easily for his manifold neg- 
lects and breaches of the compacts he had thus made with his 
conscience; but there was repentance at the bottom of all, 
and his character was strengthened by the practice. The early 
part of his college career, however, when for the first time 
he left the too gentle restraints of his father^s house, was less 
affected by this system of self-control, and was the most dan- 
gerous period of his life. Upon portions of it he afterwards 
looked back with regret. 

*' It was about this time," — nays Mr. Gardiner, in a very interesting 
paper concerning bis aoqnaintance with Mr. Fresoott, which he has been 
good enough to place at my disposition, — ** it was about this time, that is, 
pretty early in his college life, when the first excitements of perfect liberty 
of action were a little abated, that he began to form good resolutions, — to 
form them, not to keep them. This was, so far as I remember, the feeble 
^ beginning of a process of frequent self-examination and moral self-control, 
which he afterwards cultivated and practised to a degree beyond all exam- 
ple that has come under my observation in cases of like constitutional 
^ tendency. It was, I conceive, the truly great point of his moral character, 
and the chief foundation of all he accomplished in after life as a literary 
man; a point which lay always concealed to transient observers under 
lightness and gayety of manner. 

« This habit of forming distinct resolutions about all sorts of things, 
sometimes important, but often in themselves the merest trifles in the 
world, grew up rapidly to an extent that became rather ludicrous ; espo- 
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dally MB it was accompanied by another habit, that of thinking alood, and 
eoncealing nothing aboat himself, which led him to annoanoe to the first 
friend he met his huest new resolation. The practice, I apprehend, most 
have reached its acme abont the- time when he informed roe one day that 
he bad just made a new resolation, which was, — since he foond he oonld 
not keep thoee which he had made before, — that he would never make 
another resolation as long as he lived. It is needless to say that this was 
kept but a very short time. 
— ' " These resolutions, during eoll^e days, related often to the number of 
hours. Bay, the number of minutes, per day to. be appropriated to each pai^ 
ticnlar exercise or study ; the number of recitations and public prayers per 
week that he would not fail to attend ; the number of times per week that 
he would not exceed in attending balls, theatrical entertainments in Boston, 
Ac, Ac What was most observable in this sort of accounts that he used 
to keep with himself was, that the errors were all on one side. Casual 
temptations easily led him, at this time of life, to break through the 
severer restrktions of his rule, but it was matter of high conscience with 
lum never to curtail the full quantity of indulgences which it allowed. 
He would be sure not to ran one minute over, however he might some- 
times taXL Mkort of the full time for learning a particular lesson, which he 
used to con over with his watch before him, lest by any inadvertence he 
might cheat himself into too much study. 

<< On the same principle, he was careful never to attend any frwtat 
nnrobor of ooU^^ exercises, nor any /less number of evening diversions in 
Boston, than he had bargained for with himself. Then, as he found out 
by experience the particular circumstances which served as good excuses 
for infractions of his rale, he would begin to complicate his accounts with 
himself by introducing sets of fixed exceptions, stringing on amendment, 
as it were, after amendment to the general law, until it became extremely 
difBcnlt for himself to tell what his rale actually was in its application to 
the new cases which arose ; and, at last, he would take the whole subject, 
so to speak, into a new dnUi, embodying it in a bran-new resolution. And 
what is particuhu-ly curious b, that all the casuistry attending this process 
was sure to be published, as it went along, to all his intimates. 

<« The manner in which be used to compound with his conscience in 
snch matters is well illnstimted by an anecdote, which properly belongs to 
a little later period, but which may well enough be inserted here. It is 
one which I was lately put in mind of by Mr. J. C. Gray, but which I had 
heard that gentleman tell long ago in Presoott's presence, who readily 
admitted it to be substantially trne. The incident referred to occurred at 
the time he and Blr. Gray were travelling together in Europe. An oculist, 
or physician, whom he had consulted at Paris, had advised him, among 
other things, to live less fVeely, and when pushed by his patient, as was his 
wont, to fix a very precise limit to the quantity of wine he might take, his 
adviser told him that he ought never to exceed two glasses a day. This 
rule he forthwith announced his resolution to adhere to scrapulously. And 
he did. But his manner of observing it was peculiar. At every new 
hoQse of entertainment they reached in Uieir travels, one of the first things 
Phascott did was to require the waiter to show him specimens of all the 
wine-glasses the house aflforded. He would then pick out from among 
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them the largest ; and this, though it^might contain two or three times the 
qoantitj of a common wineglass, he would have set by his plate as his 
measure at dinner to observe the rule in." 

But just at the period of his college history to which Mr. 
Gardiner chiefly refers, or a very little later, the painful acci- 
dent befell him which, in its consequences, changed the whole 
aspect of the world to him, and tended, more than any single 
event in his life, to make him what he at last became. I refer, 
of course, to the accident which so fatally impaired his sight. 
It occurred in the Commons Hall, one day after dinner, in his 
Junior year. On this occasion there was some rude frolicking 
among the undergraduates, such as was not very rare when the 
college officers had left the tables, as they frequently did, a few 
minutes before the room was emptied. There was not, however, 
in this particular instance, any considerable disorder, and Fres- 
cott had no share in what there was. But when he was pass- 
ing out of the door of the Hall, his attention was attracted by 
the disturbance going on behind him* He turned his head 
quickly to see what it was, and at the same instant received a 
blow from a large, hard piece of bread, thrown undoubtedly 
at random, and in mere thoughtlessness and gayety. It struck 
the open eye ; — a rare occurrence in the case of that vigilant 
organ, which, on the approach of the slightest danger, is almost 
always protected by an instant and instinctive closing of the 
lids. But here there was no notice, — no warning. The mis- 
sile, which must have been thrown with great force, struck the 
very dbk of the eye itself. It was the left eye. He fell, — 
and was immediately brought to his father's house hi town, 
where, in the course of two or three hours from the occurrence of 
the accident, he was in the hands of Dr. James Jackson, the kind 
friend, aa well as the wise medical adviser, of his father's family.^ 

The first effects of the blow were remarkable. They were, 
in fact, such as commonly attend a concussion of the brain. 

1 There is a graceful tribute to Dr. Jackson in Prescott's Memoir of Mr. 
John Pickering, where, noticing the intimacy of these two distinguished men, 
he says, that in London Mr. Pickering was much with Dr. Jackson, who was 
then *' acquiring the rudiments of the profession which he was to pursue 
through a long series of years with so much honor to himself and such widely 
extended benefit to the community." Collections of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, Third Series, Vol. X. p. 208. 
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The strength iii the patient was instantly and completelj 
prostrated. Sickness at the stomach followed. His pulse was 
feeble. His fiice became pale and shrunken, and the whole 
tone of his system was reduced so low, that he could not sit up 
in bed. But his mind was calm and dear, and he was ^ble to 
give a distinct account of the accident that had befallen him, 
and of what had preceded and followed it 

Under such circumstances no active treatment was deemed 
advisable. Quiet was strictly prescribed. Whatever could ^. 
tend to the least excitement, physical or intellectual, was for- 
bidden. And then nature was left to herself. This, no doubt, 
was the wisest course. At any rate, the system, which had at 
first yielded so alarmingly to the shock, gradually recovered its 
tone, and in a few weeks he returned to Cambridge, and pur- 
sued his studies as if nothing very serious had happened ; — a 
little more cautiously, perhaps, in some respects, but probably 
with no diminution of such very moderate diligence as he had 
previously practised.* But the eye that had been struck was 
gone. No external mark, either then or afterwards, indicated 
the injury that had been inflicted ; and, although a glimmering 
light was still perceptible through the ruined organ, there was 
none that could be made useful for any <^ the practical pur* 
poses of life. On a careful examination, such as I once made, 
with magnifying lenses, at his i:equest, under the direction of 
a distinguished oculist, a difference could indeed be detected 
between the injured eye and the other, and sometimes, as I sat 
with him, I have thought that it seemed more dim; but to com- 
mon olyervation, in society or in the streets, as in the well- 
known case of the author of the "• Paradise Lost,** no change was 
perceptible. It was, in fact, a case of obscure, deep paralysis ^ 
of the retina, and as such was beyond the reach of the healing 
art from tlie moment the blow was given. 

One circumstance, however, in relation to the calamity that 
thus fell on him in the freshness of his youth, should not be 

* ThU accoont of the original iiyary to Mr. Proicott*t aye, aod the noUoat 
of hU sabsaquent iUneflsat and death, in this Memoir, are abridged from ao 
interesting and important medical letter, which Dr. Jacluon waa good enough 
to address to me in June, 1869, and which may be fomid entire in a littla 
volume entitledi '* Another Letter to a Young Physician," (Boaton, IMl,) 
pp. 180 - 166. 
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overlooked, because it shows, even at this early period, the 
development of strong traits in his character, such as marked 
his subsequent life. I refer to the fact that he rarely mentioned 
the name of the young man who had thus inflicted on him 
an irreparable injury, and that he never mentioned it in a way 
which could have given pain either to him or to those nearest 
to him. Indeed, he so oflen spoke to me of the whole affair as 
a mere chance-medley, for which nobody could be to blame, 
and of which little could be distinctly known, that, for a time, 
I supposed he was really ignorant, and preferred to remain ig- 
norant, from whose hand the fatal blow had come. But it was 
not so. He always knew who it was ; and, years afterwards, 
when the burden of the injury he had received was much 
heavier on his thoughts than it had been at first, and when an 
opportunity occurred to do an important kindness to the un- 
happy person who had inflicted it, he did it promptly and cor- 
dially. It was a Christian act, — the more truly Christian, 
because, although the blow was certainly given by accident, he 
who inflicted it never expressed any sympathy with the terrible 
suffering he had occasioned* At least, the sufferer, to whom, if 
to anybody, he should have expressed it, never knew that he 
regretted what he had done. 

When William returned to College, and resumed his studies 
he had, no doubt, somewhat different views and purposes in life 
from those which had most influenced him before his accident. 
The quiet and suffering of his dark room had done their work, 
at least in part He was, compared with what he had been, 
a sobered man. Not that his spirits were seriously affected by 
it. They survived even this. But inducements and leisure for 
reflection had been afforded him such as he had never known 
before; and, whether the thoughts that followed his accident 
were the cause or not, he now determined to acquire a more 
respectable rank in his class as a scholar, than he had earlier 
deemed worth the trouble. 

It was somewhat late to do it ; but, having no little courage 
and very considerable knowledge in elegant literature, he in 
part succeeded. His remarkable memory enabled him to get 
on well with the English studies ; even with those for which, 
as for the higher metaphysics, he had a hearty disrelish. But 
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matibematics and geometry seemed to constitute an insnrmoont- 
ablc obstacle. He had taken none of the preparatory steps to 
qualify himself for them, and it was impossible now to go back 
to the elements, and lay a sufficient foundation. He knew, in 
fact, nothing about them, and never did afterwards. He be- 
came desperate, therefore, and took to desperate remedies. 

The first was to commit to memory, with perfect exactness, 
the whole mathematical demonstration required of his class 
on any given day, so as to be able to recite every syllable and 
letter of it as they stood in the book, without comprehending 
the demonstration at aU, or attaching any meaning to the 
words and signs of which it was composed. It was, no doubt, 
a feat of memory of which few men would have been capable, 
but it was also one whose worthlessness a careful teacher would 
▼eiy soon detect, and one, in itself, so intolerably onerous, that 
no pupil could long practise it Besides, it was a trick ; and a 
fraad of any kind, except to cheat himself was contrary to his 
very nature. 

After trying it, therefore, a few times, and enjoying what- 
ever amusement it could afford him and his friends, who were 
in the secret, he took another method more characteristic. He 
went to his Professor, and told him the truth ; not only his 
ignorance of geometry, and his belief that he was incapable 
of understanding a word of it, but the mode by which he had 
seemed to comply with the requisitions of the recitation-room, 
while in fact he evaded them ; adding, at the same time, that, 
as a proof of mere industry, he was willing to persevere in 
committing the lessons to memory, and reciting by rote what 
he did not and could not understand, if such recitations were 
required of him, but that he would rather be permitted to use 
his time more profitably. The Professor, struck with the hon- 
esty and sincerity of his pupil, as well as with the singularity 
of the case, and seeing no likelihood that a similar one would 
occur, merely exacted his attendance at the regular hours, from 
which, in fact, he had no power to excuse him ; but gave him 
to understand that he should not be troubled further with the 
duty of reciting. The solemn farce, therefore, of going to the 
exercise, book in hand, for several months, without looking at 
the lesson, was continued, and Prescott was always grateful to 
the kindly Professor for his forbearance. 
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On another occasion, he was in danger of more seriooB 
trouble with one of the Professors. In this case it arose from 
the circumstance, that, at all periods of his life, Prescott was 
now and then affected with a nervous laugh, or fit of laughter, 
which, as it was always without adequate cause, sometimes 
broke out most inopportunely. In a very interesting sketch of 
some passages in bis life, by his friend Gardiner, which I have 
received since this Memoir was prepared, there is an aocoont 
of two such outbreaks, both of which I will give here, because 
they are connected, and belong to nearly the same period in 
his life, and because the last is strictly to be placed among his 
college adventures. Speaking of this involuntary merrimenti 
Mr. Gardiner says : — 

•* How mirthful he wtm, — how fond of a merry laogh, — how overflow- 
ing with means to excite one on all admissible occasions, — I have already 
mentioned. But what I now speak of was something beyond this. He 
had a sense of the ludicrous so strong, that it seemed at times quite to 
overpower him. He would laugh on such occasions, — not vociferously 
indeed, but most inordinately, and for a long time together, as if possessed 
by the spirit of Momus himself. It seemed to be something perfectly un- 
controllable, provoked often by the slightest apparent cause ; and some- 
times, in his younger days, under circumstances that made its indulgence 
a positive impropriety. This seemed only to aggravate the disease. I 
call it a disease ; for it deprived him at tlie time of all self-control, and in 
one of the other sex would have been perhaps hysterical. But there was 
something irresistibly comic in it to the by-standers, accompanied, as it 
used to be, by imperfect efiforts, through drolleries uttered in broken, half- 
intelligible sentences, to communicate the ludicrous idea. This original 
ludicrous idea he seldom succeeded in communicating ; but the infection 
of laughter would spread, by a sort of animal magnetism, from one to 
another, till I have seen a whole company perfectly convulsed with it, no 
one of whom could have told what in the world he waa laughing at, unless 
it were at the sight of Prescott, so utterly overcome, and struggling in vain 
to express himself. 

" To give a better idea of this, I may cite an instance that I witnessed 
in his younger days, either shortly before, or just after, his first European 
tour. A party of young gentlemen and ladies — he and I among them — 
undertook to entertain themselves and their friends with some private the- 
atricals. After having performed one or two light pieces with some suc- 
cess, we attempted the more ambitions task of getting up J&lius Cflesar. 
It proceeded only to two partiaT rehearsals ; but the manner in which they 
ended is to the present point. When all had sufficiently studied their 
parts, wo met for a final rehearsal. The part of Mark Antony had been 
allotted to Piescott. He got through with it extremely well till he cam< 
to the speech in the third act which begins, ' O panlon me, thou bleeding 
piece of earth ! ' Thia was addressed to one of our company, extended on 
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the floor, and enacting the part of Cmaai't mardersd corpie, with hecom- 
ing Btilloeas and rigiditj. At this point of the performance the ludicrooa 
seized upon Prcscott to sach a degree, that he burst out into one of his 
gnmd fits of laoghing, and laoghed so immoderately and so infectiously, 
that the whole company, corpse and all, followed suit, and a scene of 
tuuEialt ensued which put a stop to further rehearsal. Another evening we 
attempCed it again, alVer a solemn assurance from Frescott that he should 
certainly command himself, and not give way to such a folly again. But 
ho did, -— in precisely the same place, and with the same result. After 
that we gave up Julius Casar. 

" A more curious instance occurred while he was in college. I was 
not present at tlus, but have heard him tell it repeatedly in a^r life. On 
some occasion it happened that he went to the study of the Rhetorical 
Profesior, for the purpose of receiving a private lesson in elocution. The 
lYoleaaor and his pupil were entirely alone. Prescott took his attitude as 
orator, and began to declaim the sposch he had committed for the purpose; 
baty after proceeding through a sentence or two, something ludicrous sud- 
denly came across him, and it was all over with him at once, — just as 
when he came to the * bleeding piece of earth,' in the scene above narrated. 
He was seised with just such an uncontroUable fit of laughter. The Pro- 
leaaor — no laughing man — looked grave, and tried to check him ; but 
the more he tried to do so, the more Prescott was convulsed. The Pro- 
fosBoc begno to think his pupil intended to insnlt him. His darii features 
grew darker, and he began to speak in a tone of severe reprimand. This 
only seemed to aggravate Prescott's paroxysm, while he endeavored, in 
rain, to beg pardon ; for he could not utter an intelligible word. At last, 
the sense of the extreme ludicrousness of tlie situation, and the perception 
of Pkesoott's utter helplessness, seized hold of the Professor himself. Ha 
had caught the infection. His features suddenly relaxed, and he too began 
to laugh ; and presently the two. Professor and pupil, the more they looked 
at each other the more they hiughed, both absolutely holding on to their 
•idea, and the tears rolling down their cheeks. Of coune, there was an 
end of all repriniand, and equally an end of all declamation. The Pro- 
fessor, as became him, recovered himself first, but only enough to say : 
< Well, Prescott, you may go. This will do for to-day.' " 

Mathematics, bj the indulgence of his teacher, being dis- 
posed of in the manner I have mentioned, and several other 
of the severer studies being made little more than exercises of 
memory, he was obliged to depend, for the distinction he de- 
sired to obtiun at college, and which his family demanded from 
him, almost entirely on bis progress in Latin and Greek, and 
on his proficiency in English literature. These, however, to- 
gether with his zeal in pursuing them, were, by the kindness 
of those in academical authority, admitted to be sufficient He 
received, in the latter part of his college career, some of the 
customary honors of successful scholarship, and at its close a 
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Latin poem was assigned to him as his exercise for Commence- 
ment. 

No honor, however, that he received at college was valued 
so much by him, or had been so much an object of his ambition^ 
as his admission to the Society of the Phi Beta Kappa, which 
was composed, in its theory and pretensions, and generally in its 
practice, of a moderate number of the best scholars in the two 
upper classes. As the selection was made by the undergradu- 
ates themselves, and as a single black-ball excluded the candi- 
date, it was a real distinction ; and Frescott always liked to 
stand well with his fellows, later in life no less than in youth. 
From his own experience, therefore, he regarded this old and 
peculiar society with great favor, and desired at all periods to 
maintain its privileges and influence in the University.' 

The honor that he received on his graduation was felt to be 
appropriate to his tastes, and was not a little valued by him 
and by his father, as a proof of diligence in his classical studies. 
It is a pity that the poem cannot be found ; but it seems to be 
irrecoverably lost Only a few months before his death, his col- 
lege classmate, Mr. S. D. Bradford, sent him one of a few 
copies, which he had privately printed for his children and 
friends, of his own scattered miscellanies, among which was a 
college exercise in Latin prose. Prescott then said, alluding to 
his own Latin poem : " I wish I had taken as good care of it 
as you have of your exercises. I have hunted for it in every 
quarter where I supposed I could have mislaid it, but in vain. 
If I should find it," he adds, with his accustomed kindliness, 
'' I shall feel content if the Latin will pass muster as well as 
in your performance." 

It was a pleasant little poem, on Hope, '' Ad Spem," and, if 

s The 4 B K, it nhoald be remembered, was, at that period, a society of much 
more dignity and consequence than it is now. It had an annual public exhi- 
bition, largely attended by such graduates as were its members, and, indeed, 
by the more cultivated portion of the community generally. The under- 
graduates were in this way associated at once with the prominent and distin- 
guished among their predecessors, who were themselves pleased thus to recall 
the rank, both as scholars and as gentlemen, which they had early gained, 
and which they still valued. Membership in such an association was precisely 
the sort of honor which a young man like Prescott would covet, and he 
always regretted that its influence among the undergraduates had not been 
rastamed. 
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I remember rightlj, it was in hexameters and pentameters. It 
was delivered in a hot, clear day of August, 1814, in the old 
meeting-house at Cambridge, to a crowded audience of the 
most distinguished people of Boston and the neighborhood, 
attracted in no small degree by an entertainment which Mr. 
and Mrs. Prescott were to give the same aflemoon in honor of 
their son's success, — one of the very last of the many large 
entertainments formerly given at Cambridge on such occasions, 
and which, in their day, rendered Commencement a more bril- 
liant festival than it is now. I was there to hear my friend. 
I could see, by his tremulous motions, that he was a good deal 
frig*htened when speaking before so large an assembly ; but still 
his appearance was manly, and his verses were thought well of 
by those who had a right to judge of their merit. I have no 
doubt they would do credit to his Latinity if they could now 
be found, for at school he wrote such verses better than any 
boy there. 

• Afler the literary exercises of the day came, of course, the 
entertainment to the friends of the family. This was given as 
a reward to the cherished son, which he valued not a little, and 
the promise of which had much stimulated his efforts in the 
latter part of his college life. It was, in fact, a somewhat 
sumptuous dinner, under a marquee, at which above five hun- 
dred persons of both sexes sat down, and which was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all who took an interest in the occasion. His 
mother did not hesitate to express the pleasure her son's suo- 
cess had given her, and if his father, from the instincts of his 
nature, was more reserved, he was undoubtedly no less satisfied. 
William was very gay, as he always was in society, and perfectly 
natural ; dancing and frolicking on the green with great spirit 
after the more fomud part of the festivities was over. He was 
not sorry that his college life was ended, and said so ; but he 
parted fiT>m a few of his friends with sincere pain, as they left 
Cambridge to go their several ways in the world, never to 
meet again as free and careless as they then were. Indeed, on 
such occasions, notwitlistanding the vivacity of his nature, he 
was forced to yield a little to his feelings, as I have myself 
sometimes witnessed.^ 

* There an some remaTks of Mr. Praacott on coOege life in Us Memoir of 

S 
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Immediately after leaving college, he entered as a student in 
his father's office ; for the law was, in some sort, his natural 
inheritance, and — with his own talents already suffictently 
developed to be recognized, and with the countenance and aid 
of a lawyer as eminent as his father was — the path to success 
at the bar seemed both tempting and sure. But his tastes 
were still for the pursuits which he had always most loved. 
He entertained, indeed, no doubt what would be his ultimate 
career in life ; but stiU he lingered fondly over his Greek and 
Latin books, and was encouraged in an indulgence of his pref- 
erence by his family and friends, who rightly regarded such 
studies as the safest means and foundations for forensic emi- 
nence. He talked with me about them occasionally, and I 
rejcMced to hear his accounts of himself; for, although I had 
then been myself admitted to the bar, my tastes were the same, 
and it was pleasant for me to have his sympathy, as he always 
had mine. 

Four or five months were passed in this way, and then 
another dark and threatening cloud came over his happy life. 
In January, 1815, he called one day on his medical adviseis 

Mr. Pickering, written in 1848, not without a recollection of his own earij 
experiences, which inaj well be added here. " The foor years of college Kfii 
form, perhaps, the most critical epoch in the ezisteuce of the indiTidnaL 
This is especially the case in our country, where they occar at the transition 
period, — when the boy ripens into the man. The University, that little 
world of itself, shat out by a great barrier, as it were, fh>m the past eqoally 
with the future, bounding the visible horizon of the student like the walls of 
a monastery, still leaves within them scope enough for all the sympathies and 
the passions of manhood. Taken from the searching eye of parental super- 
Vision, the youthftil scholar finds the shackles of early discipline ML fVom 
h,im, as he is left to the disposal, in a great degree, of his own hours and the 
choice of his own associates. His powers are quickened by collision with 
various minds, and by the bolder range of studies now open to him. He finds 
the same incentives to ambition as in the wider world, and contends with the 
same zeal for honors which, to his eye, seem quite as real — and are they not 
so?/ — as those in later life. He meets, too, with the same obstacles to success 
as in the world, the same temptations to idleness, the same gilded seductions, 
bu,t without the same power of resistance. For in this morning of life his 
passions am strongest; his animal nature is more sensible to ei^oyment; his 
reasoning faculties less vigorous and mature. Happy the youth who, in this 
stage of his existence, is so strong in his principles that he can pass through 
the ordeal, without faltering or failing ; — on whom the contact of bad com- 
panionship has leCt no stain for future tears to wash away." CoUectioBs of 
ih^e MA^sa^usetts Historical Society, Third Series, Vol X., ( 1849,) pp. 206, 207. 
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Dr. Jacksofi, and ooiiBiilted him fdr an inoonsiderable inflam- 
mation of his right eje. It was his sole dependence for sights 
and therefore, although it had served him tolerablj well far 
aboTe a jear and a half since the accident to the other, the 
slightest aflectioa of its powers ineyitably excited anxiety. The 
jnflammation was then wholly <m the sorfaoe of the organ, but 
jet he complained of a degree of difficulty and pain in moving 
it, greater than is commonly noticed in a case of so little gravity 
as this otherwise seemed to be. Leeches, therefore, were or- 
dered for the temple, and a saturnine lotion, — simple remedies, 
no doubt, but such as were sofficient for the apparent affection^ 
and qoite as active in their nature as was deemed judidooa. 

But in the coarse of the night the pain was greatly increased, 
and on the following morning the inflammation, which at first 
had been trifling, was foand to be excessive, — greater, indeed, 
than his physician, down to the present day, after a very wide 
practioe of above sixty years, has, as he informs me, ever wit- 
nessed since* The eye itself was much swollen, the cornea had 
become opaquei and the power of vision was completely lost. 
At the same time the patient's skin was found to be very hot, 
and his poise hard and accelerated. The whole system, ir 
Aottf was much distorbed, and the case had evidently become 
one of umsual severity. 

To his calm and wise fiither, therefore,-^ to his physician, 
who was not less his friend than his professional adviser, — and 
to himself for he too was consulted, — it seemed that every 
risk, except that of lifo, should be ran, to save him from the 
permanent and total blindness with which he was obviously 
threatened. Copious bleedings and other depletions were con-^ 
sequently at once resorted to, and seemed, for a few hours, 
to have made an impression on the disease ; but the snfiering 
retained again with great severity during the subsequent night, 
and the inflammatioa raged with soch absolute fury for five 
days, as to resist every form of active treatment that could be 
devised by his anxious physician, and by Dr. John C. Warren, 
who had been summoned in consultation. The gloomiest i^pre* 
hensions, therefore, were necessarily entertained; and even 
when, on the sixth day, the infiammation began to yield, and, 
on die morning of the seventh, had almost wholly subsided, 
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little enoonragement for a happy result could be felt ; fi>r the 
retina was found to be afibcted, and the powers of vision weiv 
obviouslj and seriously impaired. 

But in the afternoon of the seventh day the case assumed a 
new phasis, and the father, much alarmed, hastened in person 
to Dr. Jackson, telling him that one of the patient's knees had 
become painful, and that the pain, accompanied with redness 
and swelling, was increasing fast. To his surprise, Dr. Jack- 
son answered very emphatically that he was most happy to 
hear it. 

The mystery which had hung over the disease, from the first 
intimation of a peculiar difficulty in moving the organ, was 
now dispelled. It was a case of acute rheumatism. This had 
not been foreseen. In fact, an instance in which the acute 
form of that disease — not the chronic — had seized on the 
eye was unknown to the books of the profession. Both of 
his medical attendants, it is true, thought they had, in their 
previous practice, noticed some evidence of such an affection ; 
and therefore when the assault was made on the knee in the 
present case, they had no longer any doubt concerning the 
matter. As the event proved, they had no sufficient reason 
for any. In truth, the rheumatism, which had attacked their 
patient in this mysterious but fierce manner, wad the disease 
which, in its direct and indirect forms, persecuted him during 
the whole of his life afterwards, and caused him most of the 
sufferings and privations that he underwent in so many difierent 
ways, but, above all, in the impaired vision of his remaining 
eye. Bad, however, as was this condition of things, it was 
yet a relief to his anxious advisers to be assured of its real 
character ; — not, indeed, because they regarded acute rheuma- 
tism in the eye as a slight disease, but because they thought it 
less formidable in its nature, and less likely at last to destroy 
the structure of the organ, than a common inflammation so 
severe and so unmanageable as this must, in the supposed case, 
have been. 

The disease now exhibited the usual appearances of acute 
rheumatism; affecting chiefly the large joints of the lower 
extremities, but occasionally showing itself in the neck, and 
in other parts of the person. Twice, in the course of the next 
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three months after the first attack, it recurred in the eye, 
aoocMnpanied each time with total blindness ; but, whenever it 
left the eje, it resorted again to the limbs, and so seveie was it, 
even when least violent, that, until the beginning of May, a 
period of sixteen weeks, the patient was unable to walk a step. 
But nothing was able pennanenUy to affect the natural flow 
of his spirits, — neither pain, nor the sharp surgical remedies 
to which he was rqieatedly subjected, nor the disheartening 
dariuiess in which he was kept, nor the gloomy vista that the 
future seemed to open before him. His equanimity and cheer- 
fulneas were invincible. 

During nearly the whole of this trying period I did not see 
him ; for I was absent on a journey to Virginia from the begin- 
ning of December to the end of March. But when I did see 
him, — if seeing it could be called, in a room from which the 
light was almost entirely excluded, — I found him quite un- 
changed, either in the tones of his voice or the animation of his 
manner. He was perfectly natural and veiy gay; talking 
unwillingly ofliis own troubles, but curious and interested con- 
cerning an absence of several years in Europe which at that 
time I was about to commence. I found him, in &ct, just as 
his mother afterwards described him to Dr. Frothingham, 
when she said: ^I never in a single instance, gn^ied my way 
acroes the apartment, to take my place at his side, that he did 
not salute me with some expression of good cheer, — not a 
single inaian^ — as if we were the patients, and his place 
were to comfort us."* 

The following summer wore slowly away ; not without much 
anxiety on the part of his family, as to what might be the end 
of so much suffering, and whether the patient's infirmities 
would not be materially aggravated by one of our rigorous 
winters. Different plans were agitated. At last, in the early 
autumn, it was determined that he should pass the next six 
months with his grandfather Hickling, Gmsul of the United 
States at St Michael's, and then that he should visit London 
and Paris for the benefit of such medical advice as he might 
find in either metropolis ; travelling, perhaps, afterwards on the 

• Prooeedingt of the MMMohoMtU HUtoriosI Society, (Bottoo, ISiS^ 
^18t. 
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Coiitineiity to recruit the resources of his o(Histttntioii, which 
bj such long-continued illness had been somewhat impaired. 
It was a remedy which was not adopted without pain and mis- 
giving on both sides ; but it was evidently the best thing to be 
done, and all submitted to it with patience and h<^e. 



CHAPTER III. 

1815-1816. 

VmT TO St. MicnAXL*8. — His Life thkrb. — Supfkbiho nr bib Ete. 
«— His Lbttkrs to bu Fathkb aud Mother ; to his Sistbb ; amd 
TO W. IL GABDmuu 

IN fulfilment of the plan for travel mentioned in the last 
chapter, he embarked at Boston, on the 26th o£ September, 
1815, for the Azores. Besides the usual annoyances of a sea- 
Tojage in one of the small vessels that then carried on our 
oommerce with the Western IsUnds, he suffered from the es- 
pecial troubles of his own case ; — sharp attacks of rheumatism 
and an inflammation of the eje, for which he had no remedies 
but the twilight of his miserable cabin, and a diet of rye pud- 
ding, with no sauce but coarse salt The passage, too, was 
tediouslj long. He did not arrive until the twenty-second daj. 
Before he landed, he wrote to his father and mother, with the 
freedom and affection which always marked his intercourse 
with them:—* 

** I hftTe been treated," be said, « with erwy attention by the detain 
and crew, and my situation rendered as comfortable as possible. Bat this 
cabin was never designed for ifaeamaticB. The companion-way opens 
hnmediately npon deck, and the patent binnacle illnminators, viee windows, 
wn so ingenionsly and impartially constructed, that for every ray of light 
we have half a doien drops of water. The consequence is, that the orbit 
of my operations for days together has been very much restricted. I have 
banished mmu, however, by battling with Democrats and bed-bugs, both 
of which thrive on board this vessel, and in both of which contests I have 
beao ably seconded by the cook, who has officiated as my sate de diambn, 
and in whom I find a great congeniality of sentiment" 

An hour after writing this letter, October 18th, he landed. 
He was most kindly received by his grandfather, — a generous, 
open-handed, open-hearted gentleman, seventy-two years old, 
who had loi^ before married a lady of the islmid as his second 
wife, and was surrounded by a family of interesting children, 
some of whom were so near the age of their young nephew of 
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the half-blood, that they made him most agreeable companions 
and friends. They were all then residing a few miles fix>ni 
Fonta Delgada, the capital of the island of St Michael's, at a 
place called Bosto de CSo, from the supposed resemblance of 
its rocks to the head of a dog. It was a country-house, in the 
midst of charming gardens and the gayest cultivation. The 
young American, who had been little from home, and never 
beyond the influences of the rude climate in which he was 
born, enjoyed excessively the all but tropical vegetation with 
which he found himself thus suddenly surrounded ; the laurels 
and myrtles that everywhere sprang wild ; and the multitudi- 
nous orange-groves which had been cultivated and extended 
chiefly through his grandfather's spirit and energy, until their 
fruit had become the staple of the island, while, more than 
half the year, their flowers filled large portions of it with a 
delicious fragrance ; ^ Hesperian fables true, if true, here 
only." 

But his pleasures of this sort were short-lived. He had 
landed with a slight trouble in his eye, and a fortnight was 
hardly over before he was obliged to shut himself up with it 
From November 1st to February Ist he was in a dark room ; -^ 
six weeks of the time in such total darkness, that the ilimitore 
could not be distinguished ; and all the time living on a spare 
vegetable diet, and applying blisters to keep down active in- 
flammation. But his spirits were proof alike against pain and 
abstinence. He has often described to me the exercise he lock 
in his large room, — hundreds of miles in all, — walking from 
comer to comer, and thrusting out his elbows so as to get 
warning through them of his approach to the angles of the 
wall, whose plastering he absolutely wore away by the constant 
blows he thus inflicted on it And all this time, he added, 
with the exception of a few days of acute suffering, he sang 
aloud in his- darkness and solitude, with unabated cheer. Later, 
when a little light could be admitted, he carefuUy covered his 
eyes, and listened to reading ; and, at the worst, he enjoyed 
much of the society of his affectionate aunts and cousins. 

But he shall speak for himself, in two or three of the few 
letters which are. preserved from the period of his residence in 
the Axores and his subsequent travels in Europe. 
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TO HIS FATHEB AND MOTHER. 

RosTo DB CZo, 18 Noy.| 1816. 

It if with heart-felt joy, mj beloyed parents, that I can address yoa 
from this blessed little isle. I landed on Wednesday, October 18th, at 
10 A. M., after a most tedious passage of twenty-two days, although I had 
made a fixed deterrainatioa to arrive in ten. I cannot be thankful enough 
to Heaven that it had not cased in these rheumatic shackles the navigating 
■oal of a Cook or a Columbus, for I am very sure, if a fifth quarter of the 
globe dep e nded upon me for its exposure, it would remain terra incognita 

forever I was received on the quay by my Uncles Thomas and 

Ivers, and proceeded immediately to the house of the latter, where I dia- 
poeed of a nemdo quantum of bread and milk, to the no small astonishment 
of two or three young cousins, who thought it the usual American appetite. 

The city of Ponta Delgada, as seen from tho roads, presents an appear^ 
•noe extremely unique, and, to one who has never been beyond the smoke 
of his own hamlet, seems rather enchantment than reality. The brilliant 
whiteness of the buildings, situated at the base of lofty hills, whose sides 
are clothed with fields of yellow com, and the picturesque, admirably 
heightened by the turrets which rise from the numerous convents that dia- 
grace and beautify the city, present a coup tTtxU on which the genius of a 
Badclifie, or indeed any one, much less an admirer of the beauties of 
nature than myself, might expend a folio of sentimentality and nonsense. 
After breakfiwt I proceeded to Bosto de Cio, where I have now the good 
fortune to be domesticated. My dear grandfather is precisely the man I 
had imagined and wished him to be. Frank and gentlemanly in his de- 
portment, afieetionate to his family, and liberal to excess in all his feelings, 
hia hand serves as the conductor of his heart, and when he shakes yours, 
he communicates all the overfiowings of hia ovm benevolent disposition. 
His bodily virtues are no less inspiring than his mental. He rises every 
morning at five, takes a remarkable interest in everything that u going 
forward, and is so alert in his motions, that, at a faur start, I would lay 
any odds he would distanoe the whole of his posterity. He plumes himself 
not a little upon hia constitution, and tells me that I am much more d^ 
serving of the title of '* old boy " than himself. 

I should give you a tort of biography of the whole family, but my aunt, 
who oflSciates as secretary, absolutely refuses to write any more encomi- 
ums on them, and, as I have nothing very ill to say of them at present, I 
sliall postpone thb until you can receive some official documents $iA mea 
manu. The truth is, I am so lately recovered from a slight inflammation, 
which the lain water, salt water, sjid other marine comfons are so well 
calmlarwl to produce, that I do not care to exert my eyes at prssent, for 
which reason my ideas are communicated to you by the hand of my aunt. 

We move into town this week, where I have been but seldom since my 
arrival, and have confined my curiosity to some equestrian excnnionfl 
n>nnd the ooontry. Novelty of sceneiy is alone sufficient to interest one 
who has been aocnstomed to the productions of Northern chmates. It is 
Tery curious, my dear parents, to see those plants which one has been 
■ocostomed to see reared in a hot^nse, flourishing beneath the open sky, 

8* o 
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and attaining a height and perfection which no artificial heat can oon&- 
mand. When I wander amid the groves of boxwood, cypress, and myr- 
tle, I feel myself transported back to the ages of Horace and Anacreon, 
who consecrated their shades to immortality. 

The climate, though very temperate for winter, is mndi too frigid for 
summer, and before I could venture a flight of poesy, I should be obliged 
to thaw out my imagination over a good December fire. The weather is 
■o capricious, that the inhabitants are absolutely amphibious ; — if they 
are in sunshine one half of the day, they are sure to be in water the other 
half. .... . 

Qive my best affection to Aunt A— 's charming fiunily, and be par- 
ticular respecting Mrs. H 's health. Tell my friends, that, when my 

eyes are in trim, I shall not fail to fatigue their patience. 

Remember me to our good people, and think often, my beloved parents, 
>f your truly aflfoctionate son, 

William. 

TO mS SISTER. 

St. Michabl*8, Ponta Delgada, March 13, 1816. 

I am happy, my darling sister, in an opportunity of declaring how 
vnch I love, and how often I thinic of you 

Since my recovery — to avail myself of a simile not exactly Homeric 
— >I may be compared to bottled beer, which, when it has been imprisoned 
a long time, bursts forth with tremendous explosion, and evaporates in 
hath and smoke. Since my emaneipation I have made more noise and 
rattled more nonsense than the ball-rooms of Boston ever witnessed. Two 
or three times a week we make excursions into the country on jacks, a 
very agreeable mode of riding, and visit the orangeries, which are now in 
their prime. What a prospect presents itself for the dead of winter 1 The 
countiy is everywhere in the bloom of vegetation ; — the myrtles, the roses, 
and laurels are in full bloom, and the dark green of the orange groves ia 
finely contrasted with " the golden apples " which glitter t^ugh their 
foliage. Amidst such a scene I feel like a being of another world, new 
lighted on this distant home. ..... 

The houses of this country are built of stone, covered with white lime. 
They are seldom more than two stories in height, and the lower floors are 
devoted to the cattle. They are most lavish of expense on their churches, 
which are profusely ornamented with gilding and carving, which, though 
poorly executed, produces a wonderful efiect by candle-light. They are 
generally fortified with eight or ten bells, and when a great character walks 
off the carpet, they keep them in continual jingle, as they have great faith 
in ringing the soul through Purgatory. When a poor man loses bis 
child, his friends congratulate him on so joyful an occasion ; but if his pig 
dies, they condole with him. I know not but this may be a &ir estimate 
of their relative worth. 

The whole appearance of this country is volcanic. In the environs I 
have seen aones covered with lava, and incapable of culture, and meet of 
the mountains still retain the vestiges of craters. Scarcely a year passes 
without an earthquake. I have been so fortunate as to witness the most 
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tremendoiu of these convnbioiie within the memory of the pieeent inhabl- 
tantt. ThiB was on the let of Febnuuy, at midnight So serera was the 
■hock, that more than forty hoosee and many of the public edifioea were 
overthrown or injured, and our house cracked in various places from top 
to bottom. The whole city was thrown into consternation. Our family 
assembled en eAom'se in the corridor. I was wise enough to keep quiet in 
bed, as I oonsidersd a cold more dangerous to me than an earthquake. 
But we were all excessively alarmed. There is no visitation more awful 
than this. From most dangers there is some refuge, but when nature is 
convulsed, where can we fly ? An earthquake is commonly past before 
one has time to estimate the horrors of his situatioii ; but this lasted three 
minntes and a half, and we had full leisure to summon up the ghosts. of 
Lisbon and Herculaneum, and many other recollections equally soothing, 
and I confess the idea of terminating my career in this manner was not 
the most agreeable of my reflections. 

A kiw weeks since, my dear sister, I visited some hot springs in Rib^ira 
Grande, at the northern part of the island ; but, as I have since been to 
<'the Furnace," where I have seen what is much more wonderful and 
boantifnl in nature, I shall content myself with a description of the latter 
excaision. 

Our road lay through a mountainous country, abounding in wild and 
picturesque scenery. Our party consisted of about twenty, and we trav- 
elled upon jacks, which u the pleasantest couTeyance in the world, both 
from its sociability, and the little fiitigue which attends it. As we rode 
inegnlariy, our cavalcade had a very romantic appearance; for, while 
•ome of us were in the vale, others were on the heights of the mountains, 
or winding down the declivities, on the brink of precipices two hundred 
feet perpendicular. 

As my imagination was entirely occupied with the volcanic phenomena 
for which the Furnace is so celebrated, I had formed no ideas of any milder 
attractions. What was my surprise, then, when, descending the moun- 
tains at twilight, there burst upon our view a circular valley, ten miles in 
eircumferenoe, bounded on all sides by lofty hills, and in the richest stale 
of cultivation. The evening bellwas tolling, as we descended into the plain, 
to inform the inhabitants of sunset, — the Angelus,^and this, with the 
whistle of the herdsmen, which in this country is peculiarly plaintive, and 
the " sober gray " of evening, all combined to fill my bosom with senti- 
ments of placid contentment 

I consider it almost fimitless to attempt to describe the Cald^rss [the 
Galdrons], aa can I convey no adequate idea of their terrible appearance. 
There are seven principal ones, the kuigest about twenty feet in diameter. 
They are genenlly circular, but diflerSig both in form and dimensions. 
They boil with such fervor as to eject tlM water to the height of twenty 
fpet, and make a noise like distant thunder 

Grandfether's house is situated in the centre of this beantiAyl valley. It 
has undergone several alterations since mother was hare. The entrance 
is through a long avenue of shady box-tiees, and yoi| asoend to it by a 
flight of fifty stone steps. Near the hoqse is a grove which wee not even 
in embryo when mother was here. In finnt of it is a pood, with a 
mall island in thp mf441e, eonneetod with the nwin kml faj » 9itom 
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bridge. In this delightfal spot I had some of the happiest honrs which I 
have spent since I quitted my native shores. At " Yankee Hall" ^ every 
one is smu souct. The air of the phice is remarkably propitious both to 
good spirits and good appetites.* 

In my walks I met with many villagers who recollected Donna Cathe- 
rina,'and who testified their affection for her son in such hearty anfirassadlBf 
as I am not quite Portuguese enough to relish 

Adieu, my darling sister I know not how I shall be able to send yon 
this letter. I shall probably take it with me to London, where opportoni* 
ties will be much more frequent, and where your patience wUl be much 
oflener tried by your sincerely afi^tionate 

W. 

TO WILLIAM H. GARDINER. 

PoMTA Deusada, St. Mlchaers, March, 1816. 

I am fortunate, my dear Will, in an opportunity of addressing you from 
the orange bowers of St. Michael's, and of acknowledging the receipt of 
your Ghizettes, with their budgets scandalous and philosophical. I must 
pronounce you, my fnend, the optimus editonan, for, in the language of the 
commentators, you have not left a single deaideratmn ungradfied. It is 
impossible to be too minute. To one absent from home trifles are of im- 
portance, and the most petty occurrences are the more acceptable, as they 
transport us into scenes of former happiness, and engage us in the occupa- 
tions of those in whom we are the most interested. I was much distressed 
by the death of my two friends. R 's I ha^jl anticipated, but the cir- 
cumstances which attended it were peculiarly afflicting. Few I believe 
have spent so long a life in so short a period. He certmnly had much 
benevolence of disposition ; but there was something uncongenial in his 
temper, which made him unpopular with the mass of his acquaintance. 
If, however, the number of his enemies was great, that of his -virtues ex- 
ceeded them. Those of us who shared his friendship knew how to appre- 
ciate his worth.* P , with less steadiness of principle, had many social 
qualities which endeared him to his friends. The sprightliness of his fancy 
has beguiled us of many an hour, and the vivacity of his wit, as yon well 
know, has often set our table in a roar. 

Your letters contain a very alarming list of marriages and matches. If 
the mania continues much longer, I shall find at my return most of my 
fair companions converted into sober matrons. I believe I had better adopt 
your advice, and, to execute it with a little more ^IckU, persuade some kind 
nun to scale the walls of her convent with me. 

Apropos of nunneries : the novelty of the thing has induced me to visit 
them firequently, but I find that they answer very feebly to those romantic 
notions of purity and simplicity which I had attached to them. Almost 

' The name of the large house his grandfather had built at the ** Cald4i* 
ras," rememberiog his own home. 

* Elsewhere he calls this visit, ** Elysium, four days.*' 

* His mother's Christian name. 

A A college friend of great promise who died in England in 1816. 
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ereiy nan has a lorer ; that in, ao innamorato who yistts her every day, 
and sweara as many oaths of constancy, and imprints as many kisses on the 
grates as erer Fynunns and Thisbe did on the nnlacky chink which sepa- 
rated them. I was invited the other day to select one of these fair penitents, 
bat, as I have no great relish for snch a — correspondence, I declined the 
politeness, and content myself with a few ogles and sighs en passant. 

It is an interesting employment for the inhabitants of a free country, 
floarishing under the influences of a benign religion, to contemplate the 
degradation to which human nature may be reduced when oppressed by 
arbitrary power and papal ^superstition. My observation of the Portuguese 
character has half inclined me to credit Monboddo's theory, and consider 
the inhabitants in that stage of the metamorphosis when, having lost the 
tails of monkeys, they Jiave not yet acquired the brains of men. In me- 
clianical improvements, and in the common arts and conveniences of life, 
the Portuguese are at least two centuries behind the English, and as to 
litenuy acquisitions, if, as some writers have pretended, "ignorance is 
bliss," they may safely claim to be the happiest people in the world. 

But, if animated nature is so debased, the beauties of the inanimate cre- 
ation cannot be surpassed. During the whole year we have the unruffled 
serenity of June. Such is the temperature of the climate, that, although 
but a few degrees south of Boston, most tropical plants will flourish ; and 
such is the extreme salubrity, that nothing venomous can exist. These 
islands, however, abound in volcanic pbenomeniu I have seen whole fields 
covered with lava, and most of the mountains still retain the vestiges of 
craters. I have, too, had the pleasure of experiencing an earthquake, 
which shook down a good number of houses, and I hope I sliall not soon 
be gratified with a similar exhibition. 

But the roost wonderful of the natural curiosities are the hot .wells, which 
are very numerous, and of which it would be impossible to give you an 
adequate conception. The fertility of the soil is so great, that they gen- 
erally obtain two crops in a year, and now, while you are looking wofnlly 
out of the window vraiting for the but stroke of the bell before yon en* 
counter the terrific snow-banks which threaten you, with ns the myrtle, the 
rose, the pomegranate, the lemon and orange groves are in perfection, and 
the whole country glowing in full bloom. Indeed, there is everything 
which can catch the poet's eye, but you know, Sim Venert^friget ApoUo, 
and, until some Azorian nymph shall warm my heart into love, the beau- 
ties of nature will hardly warm my imagination into poesy. 

I must confess, however, that friendship induced me to make an effort 
tills way. I liavo been confined to my chamber for some time by an indis- 
position ; and while in duress I oommenoed a poetical effusion to you, and 
had actually completed a page, when, recovering my liberty, there were so 
nuwy strange objects to attract the attention, and I thought it so much less 
trouble to manufacture bad prose than bad poetry, that I dismounted from 
Pegasus, whom, by the by, I found a confounded liard trotter. Now, as 
you aie professedly one of the gams irritabile, I think yon cannot employ 
your leisure better than in serving me an Horatian dish searndttm artem* 
Give my warmest aflection to your fether, mother, and sisters, and be 
assured, my dear Will, whether rhyme or reason, yonr epistles will ever 
oonfer the highest gratification on your firiend, 

Wm. H. Prbscott. 
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TO HIS FATHER AND MOTHEB. 

St. Michabi#*8, Maieli U, 16M. 

I cuinot re^t, mj belored parents, that the opportunities of writing^ 
have not been more frequent; for, although it would be cmel to inform 
jou of distresses, while actually existing, which it was not in your power 
to alleviate, yet it is so soothing to the mind to conununicate its grie&, that 
I doubt if I could refrain from it. 

The windows in Rosto de Cio are constructed on much the same prin* 
ciple as our barn-doors. Their uncharitable quantity of light and a slight 
cold increased the inflammation with which I landed to such a degree, 
that, as I could not soften the light by means of blinds, which are unknown 
here, I was obliged to exclude it altogether by closing the shutters. The 
same cause retarded my recovery ; for, as the sun introduced himself sana 
drinumiB whenever I attempted to admit the light, I was obliged to remain 
in darkness until we removed to the city, where I was accommodated with 
a room which had a northern aspect, and, by means of diflerent thicknesses 
of baize nailed to the windows, I was again restored to the cheering beams 
of heaven. This confinement lasted from the 1st of November to the 1st 
of February, and during six weeks of it I was in such total darkness it was 
impossible to distinguish objects in the room. Much of this time has been 
beguiled of its tediousness by the attentions of A and H ^ particu- 
larly the latter, who is a charming creature, and whom I regard as a second 
sister. 

I have had an abundance of good prescriptions. Grandfather has strongly 
uiged old Madeira as a universal nostrum, and my good uncle the doctor 
no less strenuously reoommeLded beef-steak. I took their advice, for it 
cost me nothing ; but, as following it cost me rather too dear, I adhered 
with Chinese obstinacy to bread and milk, hasty pudding, and gruel. This 
diet and the application of blisters was the only method I adopted to pre- 
serve my eye from inflammation. 

I have not often, my dear parents, experienced depression of spirits, and 
there have been but few days in which I could not solace my sorrows with 
a song. I preserved my health by walking on the piazza with a handker- 
chief tied over a pair of goggles, which were presented to me by a gentle- 
man here, and by walking some hundreds of miles in my room, so that I 
emerged from my dungeon, not with the emaciated figure of a prisoner, 
but in the florid bloom of a 6011 mvani. Indeed, everything has been done 
which could promote my health and happiness ; but darkness has few 
charms for those in health, and a long confinement must exhaust the 
patience of all but those who are immediately interested in us. A person 
situated as I have been can be really happy nowhere but at home, for 
where but at home can he experience the afiectionate solicitude of parents. 
But the gloom is now dissipated, and my eyes have nearly recovered their 
former vigor. I am under no apprehension of a relapse, as I shall soon 
be wafted to a Und where the windows are of Christian dimensions, and 
the medical advice such as may be relied upon. 

The most unpleasant of my reflections suggested by this late inflammi^ 
tion are those arising from the probable necessity of abandoning a profias- 
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■ion congenial with mj taste, and recommended bj snch fayorable oppor- 
tonitiea, and adopting one for which I am ill qualified, and hare but little 
inclination. It is some consolation, however, that this latter alternative, 
■hoald my eyes permit, will afford me more leisure for the pursuit of my 
&Yorite stodies. Bnt on this subject I shall consult my physician, and 
will write yon his opinion. My mind has not been wholly stagnant dur- 
ing my residence here.- By means of the bright eyes of H— I have 
read part of Scott, Shakespeare, Travels through England and Scotland, 

the Iliad, and the Odyssey. A has read some of the Grecian and 

Boman histories, and I have cheated many a moment of its tedium by 
oompoaition, which was soon banished fitun my mind for want of an 



CHAPTER IV. 

1816. 

liSATEB St. Micrabl*8. — ARBiyss nr Losdov. — Privatioms thbiul 
— Pleasures. — Goes to Paris. — Goes to Italy. — Returns to 
Paris. — Illness there. — Goes again to London. — Travels lit- 
tle IN England. — Determines to return Home. — Lbttbb to W. 
H. Gardiner. 

HIS relations to the family of his venerable grandfather 
at St. Michael' s, as the preceding letters show, were of 
the most agreeable kind, and the effect produced by his charac- 
ter on all its members, old and joung, was the same that it 
produced on everybody. They all loved him. His grand- 
mother, with whom, from the difference of their langtiages, he 
could have had a less free intercourse than with the rest, wept 
bitterly when he left them ; and his patriarchal grandfather, 
who had, during his long life, been called to give up several of 
his house to the claims of the world, pressed him often in his 
arms on the beach, and, as the tears rolled down his aged 
cheeks, cried out, in the bitterness of his heart, " God knows, it 
never cost me more to part from any of my own children." 

On the 8th of April, 1816, he embarked for London. His 
acute rheumatism and the consequent inflammation in his eye 
recurred almost of course, from the exposures incident to a sea 
life with few even of the usual allowances of sea comforts. 
He was, therefore, heartily glad when, after a passage pro- 
longed to four and twenty days, two and twenty of which he 
had been confined to his state-room, and kept on the most 
meagre fare, his suffering eye rested on the green fields of old 
England. 

In London he placed himself in the hands of Dr. Farre ; of 
Mr. Cooper, afterwards Sir AsUey Cooper ; and of Sir William 
Adams, the oculist. He could not, perhaps, have done better. 
Bat his case admitted of no remedy and few alleviations ; for 
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it was ascertained, at onoe, that the eje originally injured was 
oompletelj paralyzed, and that for the other little could be 
done except to add to its strength by strengthening the whole 
physical system. He followed, however, as he almost always 
did, even when his hopes were the faintest, all the prescriptions 
that were given him, and submitted conscientiously to the pri- 
vations that were imposed. He saw few persons that could 
much interest him, because evening society was forbidden, and 
he went to public places and exhibitions rarely, and to the 
theatre never, although he was sorely tempted by the farewell 
London performances of Mrs. Siddons and Mr. John Kemble. 
A friend begged him to use an excellent library as if it were 
his own ; *^ but," he wrote to his fiither and mother, ^ when I 
look into a Greek or Latin book, 1 experience much the same 
sensation one does who looks on the face of a dead friend, and 
the team not infrequently steal into my eyes." He made a 
■ingle excursion from London* It was to Richmond ; visiting 
at the same time Slough, where he saw Herschel's telescopes, 
£ton, Windsor, and Hampton Court, — aU with Mr. John 
Quincy Adams, then our Minister at the Court of St James. 
It was an excursion which he mentions with great pleasure in 
one of his letters. He could, indeed, hardly have made it 
more agreeably or more profitably. But this was his only 
]»lea8ure of the sort 

A fresh and eager spirit, however, like his, could not stand 
amidst the resources of a metropolis so magnificent as London 
without recognizing their power. Enjoyments, therefore, ho 
certainly had, and, if they were rare, they were high. Noth« 
ing in the way of art struck him so much as the Elgin Mar* 
bles and the Cartoons of RaphaeL Of the first, which he 
visited as often as he dared to do so, he says, *< There are few 
living beings in whose society I have experienced so much real 
pleasure," and of the last, that ** they pleased him a great deal 
more than the Stafibrd collection." It may, as it seems to me, 
be fairly accounted remarkable, that one whose taste in sculp^ 
tore and painting could not have been cultivated at home 
should at once have felt the supremacy of those great woiks 
of ancient and modem art, then much less acknowledged 
than it is now, and even yet, perhaps, not so fully confessed 
as it will be. 
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He went frequently to the pablic libraries and to the prin(j« 
pal booksdlers' shops, ^1 of precious editions of the classics 
which he had found it so difficult to obtain in his own country, 
and which he so much coveted now. But of everything con- 
nected with books his enjoyment was necessarily imperfect 
At this period he rarely opened them. He purchased a few, 
however, trusting to the future, as he always did. 

Early in August he went over to Paris, and remained there, 
or in its neighborhood, until October. But Paris could hardly 
be enjoyed by him so much as London, where his mother 
tongue made ever3rthing seem familiar in a way that nothing 
else can. He saw, indeed, a good deal of what is external ; 
although, even in this, he was checked by care for his eye, and 
by at least one- decided access of inflammation. Anything, how- 
ever, beyond the most imperfect view of what he visited was 
out of the question. 

The following winter, wldch he passed in Italy, was proba- 
bly beneficial to his health, so far as his implacable enemy, the 
rkfiumatism, was concerned, and certainly it was full of enjoy- 
ment He travelled with his old schoolfellow and friend, Mr. 
John Chipman Gray, who did much to make the journey pleas- 
ant to him. After leaving Paris, they first stopped a day at La 
Grange to pay their respects to General Lafayette, and then 
went by Lyons, the Mont Cenis, Turin, Genoa, Milan, Venice^ 
Bologna, and Florence to Rome. Li Rome they remained 
about six weeks ; after which, giving a month to Naples, they 
returned through Rome to Florence, and, embarking at Leg- 
horn for Marseilles, made a short visit to Nismes, not forget- 
ting Avignon and Yauduse, and then hastened by Fontaine- 
bleau to Paris, where they arrived on the 30th of March. It 
was the customary route, and the young travellers saw what all 
travellers see, neither more nor less, and enjoyed it as all do 
who have cultivation like theirs and good taste. In a letter 
written to me the next year, when I was myself in Italy, he 
speaks with great interest of his visit there, and seems to regret 
Naples more than any other portion of that charming country. 
But twenty and also forty years later, when I was again in 
Italy, his letters to me were full, not of Naples, but of Rome. 
^ Rome is the place," he said, ^ that lingers longest^ I suppose. 
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in everybody's reoollection ; at least, it is the brightest of aU I 
•aw in fiurope." This was nataraL It was the resuh of the 
different vistas through which, at widely diflferent periods of his 
life, he looked back upon what he had so much enjoyed. 

One thing, however, in relalioQ to his Italian joomeyings, 
though not remarkable at the time, appears singular now, 
when it is seen in the light of his subsequent career. He 
paaeed over the battle-fields of Gonsalvo de Cordova, and all 
that made the Spanish arms in Italy so illustrious in the time 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, without a remark, and, I suppose, 
without a thought But, as he often said afterwards, and, 
indeed, more than once wrote to me, he was then fresh from 
the dassical studies he so much loved ; Horace and Livy, I' 
know, were suspended in the net of his travelling-carriage ; 
and be thought more, I doubt not, <^ Caesar and Cicero, Virgil 
and Tacitus, than of all the modems put together. 

Indeed, the modems were, in one sense, beyond his reach. 
He was unable to give any of his time to the language or the 
litenture of Italy, so wholly were his eyes unfitted for use. 
But he was content with what his condition permitted ; — to 
walk about among the ruins of earlier ages, and oecasionally 
look up a passage in an ancient classic to explain or illustrate 
them. The geniu$ hd was at his side wherever he went, and 
ahowed him things invisible to mortal sight As he said in one 
of his letters to me, it was to him ^^ all a sacred land," and 
the mighty men of old stood before him in the place of the 
living. 

A few days after he reached Paris, April 7, 1 arrived there 
finom Germany, where I had been passing neariy two yean ; 
and, as we both had accidentally the same banker, oar lodgings 
had been engaged for us at the same hoteL In this way he 
was one of the very first persons I saw when I alighted. His 
parior, I found, was darkened, and his eye was still too sensi- 
tive for any healthy use of it ; but his spirits were light, and 
his enthusiasm about his Italian joumey was quite contagious. 
We walked a little round the city together, and dined that day 
with our hospitable banker very gayly. But this was the last 
of his pleasures in Paris. When we reached our hotel, he 
complained of feeling unwelli and I was so much alarmed by 
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the state of his pulse that I went personaUy for his physioiaiiy 
and brou^t him back with me, fearing, as it was ak^adj late 
at night, that there might otherwise be some untoward delay. 
The result showed that I had not been unreasonably anxious. 
The most active treatment was instantly adopted, and absolute 
quiet prescribed. I watched with him that night ; and, as I 
had yet made no acquaintances in Paris, and felt no interest 
there, so strong as my interest in him, I shut myself up with 
him, and thought little of what was outside the walls of our 
hotel till he was better. 

I was, in fact, much alanned. Nor was he insensible to his 
position, which the severity of the remedies administered left 
no doubt was a critical one. But he maintained his composure 
throughout, begging me, however, not to tell him that his 
illness was dangerous unless I should think it indispensable to 
do so. In three or four days my apprehensions were relieved. 
In eight or ten more, during which I was much with him, he 
was able to go out, and in another week he was restored. But 
it was in that dark room that I first learned to know him as I 
have never known any other person beyond the limits of my 
immediate fiunily ; and it was there that was first formed a 
mutual regard over which, to the day of his death, — a period 
of above forty years, — no cloud ever passed. 

In the middle of May, after making a pleasant visit of a 
week to Mr. Daniel Parker * at Draveil, he left Paris, and 
went, by the way of Brighton, to London, where he remained 
about six weeks, visiting anew, so far as his infirmities would 
permit, what was most interesting to him, and listening more 
than he had done before to debates in the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons. But the country gave him more 
pleasure than the city. His eyes suffered less there, and, 
besides, he was always sensible to what is beautiful in nature. 
Two excursions that he made gratified him very much. One 

^ Mr. Parkor was an American gentleman, who lived very pleasantly on a 
fine estate at Draveil, near Paris. Mr. Prescott was more than once at his 
hospitable ch&tean, and enjoyed his visits there much. It was there he first 
became acquainted with Mr. Charles King, subsequently distinguished in 
political life and as the President of Columbia College, who, after the death 
of the historian, pronounced a just and beautifUl eulo^nm on him before the 
Mew-York Historical Society, Feb. Ut, 1860. 
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to Oxford, Blenheim, and the Wje ; in which the Gothic 
architecture of New-College Chapel and the graceful ruins of 
Tinteni Ahbej*, with the valley in which thej stand, most 
attracted his admiration, the last ^surpassing,'* as he said, 
^ anything of the sort he had ever seen." He came hack by 
Salisbury, and then almost inmiediately went to Cambridge, 
irfaere he was more interested by the manuscripts of Milton 
and Newton than by anything else, unless, perhaps, it were 
King's College ChapeL But, after all, this visit to England 
was very unsatisfactory. He spoke to me in one of his letters 
of being ** invigorated by the rational atmosphere of London," 
in comparison with his life on the Continent. But still the 
state of his eyes, and even of his general health, deprived him 
of many enjoyments which his visit would otherwise have 
afforded him. He was, therefore, weU pleased to turn his face 
towards the comforts of home. 

Of aU this, pleasant intimations may be found in the follow- 
ing letter to his friend Gardiner : — 

Lo]n>OH, S9fh Maj, 1817. 

I new felt in my life more indined to scold any one, my dear Qaidi- 
ner» than I do to toold yon at preMot, and I ftbould not let yon off lo ea* 
•ily but that my retnrn wHl prevent the benefit! of a reformation. Yon 
have ere thii received a folio of hieroglyphics which I tmnsmitted to you 
from Rome.' To read them, I am aware, is impossible ; for, as I waa 
folding them «p, I had occasion to refer to something, and found myself 
utterly nnable to decipher my own writing. I preferred, however, to send 
them, for, altlioofi^h nnintelligible, they would at least be a substantial 
evidence to my friend that I had not forgotten him. As yon probably 
have been made acquainted with my route by my femily, I shall not 
trouble yon with the details. 

Notwithstanding the many and various objects which Italy possesses, 
they are accompanied with so many d^ngr/mau, — poor inns, worse roads, 
and, above all, the mean spirit and dishonesty of its inhabitants, — that 
we could not regret the termination of our tour. I was disappointed in 
Ffanoe, that is to say, the conntiy. That part of it which I have seen, 
excepting Marseilles, Nismes, Avignon, and Lyons, possesses few bean- 
ties of nature, and little that is curious or worthy of remark. Paris is 
everything in France. It is certainly unique. With a great parade of 
science and literary institutions, it unites a constant succession of frivolities 
and public amusements. I was pleased as long as the novelty lasted, and 
naristffd in less than two months. The most cheerful mind must become 
doll amidst nnintermitted gayety and dissipation, unless it is constructed 
■pon a French anatomy. 

* Written with his nocfeograph. 
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I left *— in a retired part of the city, diligenUj occapied with the 
trensition of the Roman langnage into the Italian, and wi^ the ancient 
Flrench Provencal dialect There are some men who can nniavel prob- 
lems in the midst of a baU-room. In the &11 goea down to Italy. 

• • • » • 

I have now been a fortnight in London. Its sea^xMl atmosphere is 
extremely favonible to my health. I am convinced, however, that travel- 
ling is pemicioiis, and, instead of making the long tonr of Scotland, shaH 
content myself widi excnrsions to tiie principal counties and raanulhctiirk 
ing towns in England. In a couple of months I hope to embark, and 
shall soon have ^e pleasure of recapitulating with you, my friend, my 
perils and experiences, and treading in retrospection the classic ground of 
Italy. I sincerely hope you may one day visit a country which eontaint 
so much that is interesting to any man of liberal edocation. 

I anticipate with great pleasure the restoration to my friends ; to thosfr 
domestic and social enjoyments which are little known in the great capi- 
tals of Europe. Fray give my wannest regards to your fiither, mother, 
and sisteiBy and n'mibUajamaig 

Your sinoeiely afiectioBatft 

Wm. H. Prbscott. 
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HE embaiked fran England fer home at midanmmer, and 
arriTed before the heats of our hot seanon were over. His 
afiectiooaie mother had arranged eTeiything for his reception thai 
oould insore the rest he needed, and the aUeviations which, for an 
iDTalid such aa he was, can nerer be fonnd except in the boeoai 
of hb fiunilj. Fresh paper and paint were pat oo his own 
looai, and eTeiything external was made bri^t and cheerful to 
welcome his return. But it was all a mistake. His eje, to 
tiw great disappointment of his friends, had not been strength- 
ened during his absence, and oould ill bear the colors that had 
been provided to cheer him. The white paint was, therefore^ 
forthwith changed to graj, and the walls and carpet became 
green. But neither was this thought enough. A charming 
country-hoose was procured, since Nature fomishes truer cai^ 
pets and hangings than the nphobterer; but tiie house was 
damp from its cool position, and from the manj trees that suiv 
rounded it.^ His old enemy, the rheumatism, therefore, set in 
with renewed force ; and in three days, just as his fother was 
driving out to dine, for the first time, in their rural home, he 
met them all hurrying back to the house in town, where they 
remained nearly two years, finding it better for the invalid thaa 

^ This aeooiint Is taken fh>m Um memonnda of hte sister, Mrs. Dexter, 
wiMise giBcefBl wovds I have SQiiietimes Bsed both hen and ebewbara in tha 
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any other. It was a large, comfortable old mansion in Bedford 
Street, and stood where the Second Congregational Church now 
stands. 

The winter of 1817-18 he passed wholly at home. As he 
wrote to me, his ^ejes made him a very domestic, retired man." 
He avoided strong light as much as he could ; and, extravagantly 
as he loved society, indulged himself in it not at all, because he 
found, or rather because he thought he found, its excitements in- 
jurious to him. But his old schoolfellow and friend Grardiner, 
who was then a student-at-law in the elder Mr. Frescott*s office, 
read some of his favorite classics with him a part of each day ; 
and his sister, three years younger than he was, shut herself up 
with him the rest of it, in the most devoted and affectionate man- 
ner, reading to him sometimes six or even eight hours consecu- 
tively. On these occasions he used to place himself in the comer 
of the room, with his face to the angle made by the walls, and his 
back to the light. Adjusted thus, they read history and poetry, 
often very far into the night, and, although the reader, as she 
tells me, sometimes dozed, he never did. It was a great enjoy- 
ment to them both, — to her, one of the greatest of her life ; 
but it-Fas found too much for her strength, and the father and 
mother iiiterfered to restrain and regulate what was unreason- 
able in the indulgence. 

It was during this period that he made his first literary ad- 
venture. The North- American Review had then been in exist- 
ence two or three years, and was already an extremely respect- 
able journal, with which some of his friends were connected. 
It offered a tempting opportunity for the exercise of his powers, 
and he prepared an article for it. The project was a deep 
secret ; and when the article was finished, it was given to his 
much trusted sister to copy. He felt, she thinks, some misgiv- 
ings, but on the whole looked with favor on his first-bom. It 
was sent anonymously to the club of gentlemen who then man- 
aged the Review, and nothing was heard in reply for a week or 
more. The two who were in the secret began, therefore, to 
consider their venture safe, and the dignity of authorship, his 
sister says, seemed to be creeping over him, when one day he 
brought back the article to her, saying : "• There ! it is good for 
nothing. They refuse it I was a fool to send it." The sister 
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was offended. But he was not He onlj cautioned her not to 
tell of his failure. 

He was now nearly twenty-two years old, and it was tLme to 
consider what should be his course in life. So ikr as the pro- 
fesBion of the law was concerned, this question had been sub- 
stantially settled by circumstances over which he had no con- 
troL His earliest misgivings on the subject seemed to have 
occurred during his long and painful confinement at St Mi- 
chaeFs, and may be found in a letter, before inserted, which 
was written March 15th, 1816. 

A little later, after consulting eminent members of the medi- 
cal profession in London, he wrote more decisively and more 
despondingly : ^ As to the future, it is too evident I shall never 
be aMe to pursue a profession. God knows how poorly I am 
qualified, and how little inclined, to be li merchant Indeed, I 
am sadly puzzled to think how I shall succeed even in this 
without eyes, and am afraid I shall never be able to draw upon 
my mind to any lai^ amount," — a singular prophecy, when we 
consider that his subsequent life for neariy forty years was a 
persistent contradiction of it 

Afler his return home this important question became, of 
course, still more pressing, and was debated in the family with 
constantly increasing anxiety. At the same time he began to 
doubt whether the purely domestic life he was leading was the 
best for him. The experiment of a year's seclusion, he was 
satisfied, and so were his medical advisers, had resulted in no 
improvement to hb sight, and promised nothing for the future 
If it should be continued. He began, therefore, to go abroad, 
gradually and cautiously at first, but afterwards freely. No 
harm followed, and from this time, except during periods when 
there was some especial inflammation of the eye, he always 
mingled freely in a wide range of society, giving and receiving 
great pleasure. 

The consequence followed that might have been anticipated 
from a nature at once so susceptible and so attractive. He soon 
found one to whom he was glad to intrust the happiness of his 
life. Nor was he disappointed in his hopes ; fqr, if there was 
ever a devoted wife, or a tender and grateful husband, they 
were to be found in the home which this union made happy. 

S n 
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As he said in a letter long afterwards, '^ Gcmtnuy to the asser 
tion of La Bruyere, — who somewhere says, that the most 
fortunate husband finds reason to regret his condition at least 
once in twenty-four hours, — I may truly say that I have found 
no such day in the quarter of a century that Providence has 
spared us to each other/' And so it omtinued to the last I 
am sure that none who knew them will think me mistaken. 
The lady was Susan, daughter of Thomas G. Amoiy, Esq., a 
successful and cultivated merchant, who died in 1812, and of 
Hannah Linzee, his wife, who survived him, enjoying the great 
happiness of her child, until 1845. 

In the summer of 1819 I returned from Europe, after an 
absence of more than four years. The first friends who wel« 
comed me in my home, on the day of my arrival, were the 
Presoott family; and. the first house I visited was theirs, in 
which from that day I was always received as if I were of 
their kin and blood. William was then in the freshest glow 
of a young happiness which it was delightful to witness, and 
of which he thought for some months much more than he did 
of anything else. I saw him constantly ; but it was apparent 
that^dthough he read a good deal, or rather listened to a good 
deal of reading, he studied very little, or not at alL Real work 
was out of the question. He was much too happy for it. 

On the evening of the 4th of May, 1820, which was his 
twenty-fourth birthday, he was married at the house of Mrs. 
Amory, in Franklin Place. It was a wedding with a supper, 
in the old-&shioned style, somewhat solemn and stately at first; 
many elderly people being of the party, and especially an aged 
grandmother of the bride, whose presence enforced something 
of formality. But later in the evening our gayety was fcee 
in proportion to the restraints that had previously been laid 
upon it' 

The young couple went immediately to the house of the 
Prescott family in Bedford Street, — the same house, by a 

' Prescott fUways liked puns, and made a good many of them, — generally 
▼ery bad. But one may be recorded. It was apropos of his marriage to Mfss 
Amory^ for which, when he was joked by some of his young bachelor friends 
as a deserter from their ranks, he shook his finger at them, and repeated tht 
adage of Virgil : — 

<* Omnia Tiodt Amor, ei not oedamas AmcrL^ 
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pleasant coincidence, in which lUss Linzee, the mother of the 
bride, had been married to Mr. Amory five and twenty years 
before 3 and there they lived as long as that ample and com- 
fortable old mansion stood.' 

Another coincidence connected with this marriage should be 
added, although it was certainly one that augared little of the 
happiness that followed. The grandfathers of Mr. Prescott 
and Miss Amory had been engaged on opposite sides during 
tlie war for American Independence, and even on opposite 
aides in the same fight ; Colonel Prescott having commanded 
on Banker Hill, while Captain Linzee, of the sloop-of-^war 
Falcon, cannonaded him and his redoubt from the waters of 
Charles River, where the Falcon was moored during the whole 
of the battle. The swords that had been worn by the soldier 
and the sailor on that memorable day came down as heiriooms 
in their respective families, nntU at last they met in the library 
oi the man of letters, where, quietly crossed above his books, 
they often excited the notice alike of strangers and of friends. 
After his death they were transferred, as he had desired, to 
the Historical Society of Massachusetts, on whose walls they 
have become the memorials at once of a hard-fought field and 
of ** victories no less renowned than those of war.** A more 
appropriate resUng-place for them could not have been found. 
And there, we trust, they may rest in peace so long as the two 
nations shall exist, — trophies, indeed, of the past, but warn- 
ings for the future.^ 

At the time of Us marriage my friend was one of the finest- 
looking men I have ever seen ; or, if this should be deemed in 
some respects a strong expression, I shall be fully justified, by 
those who remember him at that period, in saying that he was 
one of the most attractive. He was tall, well formed, manly 
in his bearing but gentle, with light-brown hair that was hardly 
changed or diminished by years, with a clear complexion and 
a ruddy flush on his cheek that kept for him to the last an ap- 
pearance of comparative youth, but, above all, with a smile 
that was the most absolutely contagious I ever looked upon. 

* R was pulled down In 1845, and we all sorrowed for it, and for the ven- 
erable trees by which it was snrronnded. 

* See Appendix B. 
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A3 he grew older, he stooped & little. His fatfaei's fignre was 
bent at even an earlier age, but it was from an organic in* 
finnitj of the chest, unknown to the oonstitutioii of the son, whd 
stooped chiefly from a downward inclination which he instine- 
tivelj gave to his head so as to protect his eye from the l^ht. 
But his manly character and air were always, to a remarkable 
degree, the same. Even in the last months of his life, when 
he was in some other respects not a little changed, he appeared 
at least ten years younger than he really was. And as for the 
gracious, sunny smile that seemed to grow sweeter as he grew 
older, it was not entirely obliterated even by the touch of 
death. Indeed, take him for all in all, I think no man ever 
walked our streets, as he did day by day, that attracted such 
regard and good-will from so many ; ibr, however few he mighi 
know, there were very many that knew him, and watched him 
with unspoken welcomes as he passed along. 

A little before his marriage he had, with a few friends 
nearly of his own age and of similar tastes, instituted a club 
for purposes both social and literary. Their earliest infcHrmal 
gathering was in June, 1818. On the first evening they num<^ 
bered nine, and on the second, twelve. Soon, the number was 
still further enlarged ; but only twenty-four were at any time 
brought within its circle ; and of these, after an interval oi 
above forty years, eleven still survive (1862).* 

< The names of the members of this genial, soholadike little club were, 
'Alexander Bliss, William Powell Mason, 

•John Brazer» John Gorham Palfrey, 

•George Augustus Frederic Dawson, Theophilus Parsons, 
•Franklin Dexter, Octavins Pickering, 

•Samuel Atkins Eliot, •William Hickling Prescott, 
•William Havard Eliot, Jared Sparks, 

Charles Folsom, •William Jones Spooner, 

William Howard Gardiner, •Jonathan Mayhew Wainwright, 

John Chipman Gray, John Ware, 

•Francis William Pitt Greenwood, Henry Warren, 

•Enoch Hale, ^Martin Whiting, 

Charles Greely Loring, •Francis William Winthrop. 

Those marked with an asterisk are dead ; but it may be worth notice that, 
although several of the most promising members of the club died so young 
that the time for their distinction never came, more than half of the whole 
number have been known as authors, no one of whom has failed to do 
credit to the association in which his youtli, in part at least, was trained. 
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PreseotCy finom liis happy, social nature, as well as from his 
love of letters, was eminentlj fitted to be one of the members 
e€ each a dub, and rarelj failed to be present at its meetings, 
which he always enjoyed. In their earliest days, after the 
fashion of sneh youthftil societies, they read papers of their 
own composition, and amused themselves by criticising one 
another, and sometimes their neighbors. As a natural conse- 
quence of such intercourse, it was not long before they began 
to think that a part, at least, of what they had written was too 
good to be confined to their own meetings; and chiefiy, I 
believe, under Prescott's leading, they determined to institute 
a periodical, or rather a work which should appear at uncer- 
tain intervals, and be as little subject to rules and restrictions 
of any sort as their own gay meetings were. At any rate, if 
he were not the first to suggest 'the project, he was the most 
earnest in promoting it after it was started, and was naturally 
enough, both from his leisure and his tastes, made editor. 

It was called ^ The Club^Room," and the first number was 
pablished February 5th, 1820. But its life, though it seems to 
have been a merry one, was short; for the fourth and last 
number appeared on the 19th of July of the same year. Nor 
was there any especial reason to lament its fate as untimely. 
It was not better than the average of such publications, perhaps 
not so good. Prescott, I think, brought but three contributions 
to it. The first is the leading article in the second number, 
and gives, not without humor, an account of the way in which 
the first number had been received when it was ushered into a 
busy, bustling world, too careless of such claims to its notice. 
The others were tales; one oi which, entitled *'The Yale of 
Alleriot," was more sentimental than he would have liked later ; 
and one, ** Calais," was a story which Allston, our great artist, 
used to tell with striking effect Neither of them had anything 
eharacteristic of what afYerwards distinguished their author, and 
neither could be expected to add much to the popular success 
of such a publication. The best of the contributions to it were, 
I think, three by Mr. Franklin Dexter, his brother^n-law ; two 
entided <" Recollections," and the other, *' The Ruins of Rome " ; * 
the very last being, in fact, a humorous anticipation of the meaa 

* Sea ft notice of him in the ftcooant of the Prescott Family, Appendix (A). 
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and miserable appearance Boston would make, if its chief edi- 
fices should crumble away, and become what those of the mis- 
tress of the ancient world are now. ^And here ended this 
precious publication," as its editor, apparently with a slight 
feeling of vexation, recorded its failure. Not that he could be 
much mortified at its fate ; for, if it was nothing else, it was an 
undertaking creditable to the young men who engaged in it so 
as to accustom themselves to write for the public, and it had, 
besides, not only enlivened their evenings, but raised the tone 
of their intercourse with each other.^ 

When the last number of ^ The Club-Room " appeared, its 
editor had been married two months. The world was before 
him. Not only was his decision made to give up the law as a 
profession, but he had become aware that he must find some 
other serious occupation to take its place ; for he was one of those 
who early discover that labor is the condition of happiness, 
and even of content, in this world. His selection of a pursuit, 
however, was not suddenly made. It could not be. Many 
circumstances in relation to it were to be weighed, and he 

V I canoot rafnae my readers or myself the pleasure of inserting here a 
fiEiithfal account of Prescott's relations to this club, given to me by one of its 
original founders and constant supporters, in some sketches already referred 
to; I mean his fHend Mr. William H. Gardiner. 

** The club formed in 1818, for literary and social objects combined, at first 
ft supper and afterwards a dinner club, was, to the end of our fHend's days, 
— a period of more tlian forty years, — a source of high ei\joyment to him. 
It came to be a peculiar association, because composed of men of nearly the 
same age, who grew up together in those habits of easy, familiar intercourse 
which can hardly exist except where the foundations are laid in very young 
days. He was, from the first, a leading spirit there, latterly quite the life 
and soul of the little company, and an object of particular affection as well 
as pride. He was always distinguished there by some particular ioMquet, 
At first we used to call him * the gentleman,* from the circumstance of his 
being the only member who had neither profession nor ostensible pursuit. 
For many years he was called * the editor,* from his having assumed to edit, 
in its day, the little magazine that has been mentioned, called ' The Club- 
Boom.* Finally, he won the more distinguished title of ' the historian,* and 
was often so addressed in the familiar talk of the club. It comprised several 
of Mr. Presoott's most intimate personal friends. The most perfect freedom 
prevailed there. All sorts of subjects took their turn of discussion. So that, 
were it possible to recall particulars of his conversations at these meetings, 
extending through two thirds of his whole life, the reader would gain a very 
perfect idea of him as a social man. But the ma impdtwra are too fleeting 
for reproduction; and even their spirit and effect can hardly be gathered 
from mere general descriptions.** 
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liad matkj misgiyings, and hesitated long. But bia tastes and 
em|doyments had always tended in one direction, and therefore, 
although the decision might be delayed, the result was all but 
inevitable. He chose a life of literary occupation ; and it was 
well that he chose it so deliberately, for he had time, before 
lie entered on its more serious labors, to make an estimate of the 
difficulties that he must encounter in the long path stretched out 
before him. 

In this way he became fully aware, that, owing to the in- 
firmity under which he had now suffered during more than 
six of the most important years of- his life, he had much to do 
before he could hope even to begin a career that should end 
with such success as is worth striving for. In many respects, 
the verj foundations were to be laid, and his first thought 
was that they should be laid deep and sure. He had never 
neglected his classical studies, and now he gave himself afresh 
to them during a fixed portion of each day. But his more 
considerable deficiencies were in all modem literature. Of 
the English he had probably read as much as most persons 
of his age and condition, or rather it had been read to him ; 
but thb had been chiefiy for his amusement in hours of pain 
and darkness, not as a matter of study, and much less upon 
a regular system* French he had spoken a little, though not 
well, while he was in France and Italy ; but he knew almost 
nothing of French literature. And of Italian and Spanish, 
though he had learnt something as a school-boy, it had been 
in a thoughtless and careless way, and, after the injuiy to his 
sight, both of them had been neglected. The whole, therefore, 
was not to be relied upon ; and most young men at the age of 
four or five and twenty would have been disheartened at the 
prospect of attempting to recover so much lost ground, and to 
make up for so many opportunities that had gone by never to 
return. When to this is added the peculiar discouragement 
that seemed almost to shut out knowledge by its main entrance, 
it would have been no matter ci reproach to his courage or his 
manhood, if he had turned away from the undertaking as one 
beyond his strength. 

Bot it is evident that he only addressed himself to his task 
with the more earnestness and resolution* He began, I think 
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wisely, with the English, being willing to go bade to the vei^ 
elements, and on the SOth of October, 1821, made a memoran- 
dum that he would undertake "a course ci studies" involving-* 

^ 1. Principles of grammar, correct writing, &c. ; 

^ 2. Compendious history of North America ; 

"3. Fine prose-writers of English from Roger Ascham to 
the present day, principally with reference to their mode of 
writing, — not including historians, except as far as requisite 
for an acquaintance with style ; 

" 4. Latin classics one hour a day." 

The American history he did not immediately touch ; but 
on the rest he entered at once, and carried out his plan vigor* 
ously. He studied, as if he had been a school-boy, Blair's 
Rhetoric, Lindley Murray's Grammar, and the prefiitory mat- 
ter to Johnson's Dictionary, for the grammatical portion of his 
task ; and then he took up the series of good English writer^ 
beginning with Ascham, Sir Philip Sidney^ Bacon, Browne, 
Raleigh, and Milton, and coming down to our own times, — 
not often reading the whole of any one author, but enough of 
each to obtain, what he more especially sought, an idea of his 
style and general characteristics. Occasionally he noted down 
his opinion o^ them, — not always such an opinion as he would 
have justified or entertained later in life, but always such as 
showed a spirit of observation and a purpose of improvement. 
Thus, under the date of November, 1821, he says : -— 

" Finished Roger Ascham's * Schoolmaster.' Style vigoroas and pol- 
ished, and even euphonious, considering the period ; his language often 
ungrammatical, inelegant, and with the Latin idiom. He was one of the 
first who were bold and wise enough to write English prose. He dislikes 
rhyme, and thinks iambics the proper quantity for English verse. Hence 
blank verso. He was a critical schol^, but too fastidious. 

" Milton, « Reasons of Church Government.' Style vigorous, figumtive 
to conceit ; a rich and sublhne imagination ; often coarse, harsh ; constant 
use of Latin idiom ; inversion. He is very bold, confident in his own 
talent, with close, unrelenting argument ; upon the whole, giving the reader 
a higher idea of his sturdy principle than of his afiections." 

In this way he continued nearly a year occupying himself 
with the good English prose-writers, and, among the rest, with 
the great preachers, Taylor, Tillotson, and Barrow, but not 
stopping until he had come down to Jeffrey and Gifibrd, whom 
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lie marked as the leading critics of our period. But during 
all this time, he gave his dailj hour to the principal Latin 
ciaasicSy especially Tacitus, Livj, and Cicero ; taking care, as 
he says, to ^ observe their characteristic physiognomies, — not 
style and manner as much as sentiments, &c." 

Having finished this course, he turned next to the French, 
going, as he intimates, " deeper and wider," because his purpose 
was not, as in the Latin, to strengthen his knowledge, but to 
form an acquaintance with the whole of French literature^ 
properly so (»lled. He went back, therefore, as far as Frois- 
sari, and did not stop until he had come down to Chateaubriand. 
It was a good deal of it read by himself in the forenoons, thus 
saving much time ; for in 1822-1823, except when occasional 
inflammation occurred, his eye was in a condition to do him 
more service than it had done him for many years, and he has- 
banded its resources so patiently, and with so mudi care, that 
he rarely lost anything by imprudence. 

But French literature did not satisfy him as English had 
done. He found it less rich, vigorous, and original. He, 
faideed, enjoyed Montaigne, and admired Pascal, whom he 
preferred to Bossuet or to F^n^lon, partly, I think, for the same 
reasons that led him to prefer Comeille to Racine. But La* 
fontaine and Moliere stood quite by themselves in his estima- 
tion, although in some respects, and especially in the delineation 
of a particular humor or folly, he placed Ben^ Jonson before 
the great French dramatist. The forms of French poetry, and 
the rigorous S3r8tem of rhymes enforced in its tragedies, were 
more than commonly distasteful to him. 

While, however, he was thus occupied with French litera- 
ture as a matter of serious study during parts of 1822 and 1823, 
he listened to a good deal of history t&A to him in a miscel- 
laneous way for his amusement, and went through a somewhat 
complete course of the old English drama from Heywood to 
Dryden, accompanying it with the corresponding portions of 
August Wilhelm Schlegel's Lectures, which he greatly relished. 
During the same period, too, we read together, at my house, 
three or four afternoons in each week, the Northern Antiqui- 
ties, published by Weber, Jamieson, and Scott, in 1815 ; a good 
many of the old national romances in Ritson and Ellis, Sir 

3» 
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Tristrem, Percy's Reliques, and portions of other similar col- 
lections,— all relating either to the very earliest English lit- 
erature or to its connection with the Scandinavian and the Teu- 
tonic It was his first adventure in this direction, and he 
enjoyed it not a little, — the more, perhaps, because he was 
then going on with the French, in which he took less interest. 

Li the autunm of 1823, following out the same general 
purpose to wliich he had now devoted two years, he began 
the Italian. At first he only read such books as would soonest 
make him familiar with the language, and so much of Sis- 
mondi*s ^ Littdrature du Midi ' as would give him an outline 
of the whole field. Afterwards he took Ginguend and some- 
times Tiraboschi for his guide, and went over an extraordinary 
amount of poetry, rather than prose, from Dante, and even from 
the " Poeti del Prime Secolo," to Metastasio, Alfieri, and Monti. 
It seems quite surprising how much he got through with, and it 
would be almost incredible, if his notes on it were not full and 
decisive. He wrote, in fiict, more upon Italian literature than 
he had written upon either the English or the French, and it 
made apparently a much deeper impression upon him than the 
last. At different times he even thought of devoting a large 
— p&Ft^of his life to its study ; and, excepting what he has done 
in relatioiT to Spanish history, nothing of all he has published 
is so matured and satisfactory as two articles in the <' North- 
American Review *' : one on Italian Narrative Poetry, pub^ 
lished in October, 1824, and another on Italian Poetry and 
Romance, published in July, 1831, both to be noticed hereafter. 
With what spirit and in what tone he carried on at this time 
the studies which produced an effect so permanent on his literary 
tastes and character will be better shown by the following famil- 
iar notes than by anything more formal : — 

TO MB. TICKNOB. 

Tuesday Morning, 8 o'clock, Dec. 15, 1828. 
Dbar Gborob, 

I am afiraid you will think my study too much like the lion's den ; the 

footsteps never turn outwards. I want to borrow more books ; viz. one 

volume of ancient Italian poetry ;*I should like one containing specimens 

of Cino da Pistoia, as I suspect he was the best vereifior iu Petrarch's 

time ; also Ginguene ; also, some translation of Dante. 
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I spoke Terj nshlj of Petrarch the other day. I had only read the 
first irolome, which, though contdning some of his best is on the whole, 
mach less moving and powerful than Fart II. It is a good way to read 
him dironologicidly ; that is, to take np each sonnet and canzone in the 
ordor, snd nndentiuiding the peculiar circumstances, in which it was writ- 
ten. Ginguend has pointed out this course. 

On the whole, I have never read a foreign poet that possessed more of 
the spirit of the best English poetry. In two respects this is very striking 
in Petnurch ; — > the tender passion with which he associates every place in 
the oountiy, the beautiful scenery about Avignon, with the recollections of 
LAom ; and, secondly, the moral influence which his love for her seems to 
have had upon his cliaracter, and which shows itself in the' religions senti- 
ment that pervades more or less all his verses. 

How any one coold ever doubt her existence who has read Petrarch's 
ynmtry, is a matter of astonishment to me. Setting aside external evi- 
dence, which soems to me conclusive enough, his poetry could not have 
been addressed to an imaginary object ; and one fact, the particular delight 
^htch he takes in the belief tliat she retains in heaven, and that he shall 
see her there, with the same countenance, complexion, bodily appearance, 
Ae-y that she bad on earth, is so natural in a real lover, and would be so 
nnlikely to press itself upon a fictitious one, that I think that it is worth no- 
tictni^, as aflbrding strong internal evidence of her substantial existence. I 
bellcTe, however, that it is admitted generally now, from fibcts respecting 
his fiuniiy brooght to light by the Abb^ de Sade, a descendant of her 
house. 

Tlie richness and perfection of the Italian in the hands of Petrarch is 
truly wonderful. After getting over the diflknlty of some of his mystical 
nooaense, and reading a coiaaone two or three times, he impresses one very 
moch ; and tiie varied measures of the canzone put the facility and melody 
of verso-making to the strongest test Gravina says, there are not two 
words in Petrwch's verses obsolete. Voltaire, I remember, says the same 
thing of the •<Ftovinciai Letters," written three hnndrod years later. 
Wliere u the work we can put onr finger on in our own tongne before the 
eighteenth century and then say the same ? Tet from long before Eliza- 
beth's time there were no invasions or immigrations to new-mould the 
hmgnago. 

I hope yoa am all well nnder this awful dispensation oj snow. I have 
shovelled s stoot psth this morning, and can report it more than a foot 

deep. A fine evening for the party at , and I dine at ; so I get 

a morning and a half. Give my condolence to Anna, whom I hope to 
meet this evening, if the baby is well and we should not be buried alive in 
the ooofie of the day. 

Tours afiectionately, 

Wk. H. Fbxbcott. 

Being abo shot np in the house by the snoir-etomi referred 
to, I answered him the same day with a long note entering into 
the quedtioD of the real existence of Laura, and the following 
rejoinder q|me tl|^ pext ds^y close upon the heel of my reply. 
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TO MR. TICKNOR. 

Bedford Street, Dec. 17, 18S8. 
Dbab Georos, 

I think better of snow-storms than I eyer did before ; since, tiiottgli 
they keep a man's body in the house, they bring his mind ont. I suppose, 
if it had been fair weather yesterday, I should not have had yonr little dis- 
sertation upon Madonna Lkura, which interested as well as amused me. 
As to the question of the real existence of Madonna, I can have but little 

to say One thing seems to me clear, that the onus pnbandi is 

with those who would deny the substantiality of Laura ; because she is 
addressed as a liying person by Petrarch, and because no contemporary 
unequivocally states her to have been an ideal one. I say uneqtiirocally, 
because the remark you refer to of one of the Colonna family seems to 
have been rather an intimation or a gratuitous supposition, which might well 
come from one who lived at a distance from the scene of attachment, amour, 
or whatever yon call this Platonic passion of Petrarch's. The Idealtsta, 
however, to borrow a metaphysical term, would shift this burden of proof 
upon their adversaries. On this ground I agree with you, tliat internal 
evidence derived from poetry, whose essence, as yon truly say, is fiction, 
is liable to great misinterpretation. Tet I think that, although a novel or 
a long poem may be written, addressed to, and descriptive of some imag- 
inary goddess, &c. (I take it, there is not much doubt of Beatrice, or of the 
original of Fiammetta), yet that a long series of separate poems should 
have been written with great passion, under different circumstances, through 
a long course of years, from the warm period of boyhood to the cool ret- 
rospective season of gray hairs, would, I think, be, in the highest degree, 
improbable. But when with this you connect one or two external &ct8, 
e. g. the very memorandum, to which yon refer, written in his private 
manuscript of Virgil, intended only for himself, as he expressly says in it, 
with such solemn, unequivocal language as this : " In order to preserve 
the melancholy recollections of this loss, I find a certain satisfaction roin- 
gled with my sorrow in noting this in a volume which often falls under my 
eye, and which thus tells me there is nothing fttrther to delight me in this 
life, that my strongest tie is broken," &c., &e. Again, in a treatise " De 
Contemptu Mundi," a sort of confession in which he seems to have had a 
sober communion with his own heart, as I infer from Ginguen^, he speaks 
of his passion for Laura in a very unambiguous iipanner. These notes or 
memoranda, intended only for his own eye, would, I think, in any court 
of justice be admitted as positive evidence of the truth of what tliey assert. 
I should be willing to rest the point at issue on these two facts. 

Opening his poetry, one thing struck me in support of his sincerity, in 
seeing a sonnet, which begins with the name of the friend we refer to. 

** Botta e r alta Colonna e *1 verde Lauro.** 

Vile puns, but ho would hardly have mingled the sincere elegy of a fnend 
with that of a fictitious creation of his own brain. This, I admit, is not 
safe to build upon, and I do not build upon it. I agree that it may be 
highly probable that investigators, Italian, French, and English, have 
feigned more than they found, — have gone into details, where only a few 
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could be hoped for ; but the general basis, the real existence 
of some woman named Laura, who influenced the heart, the conduct, the 
intollectaal character, of Petrarch, is, I think, not to be resisted. And I 
believe your decision does not materiallj difier from this. 

I return the "Poeti del Primo Secolo." Thon^^h prosaic, thej are 
superior to what I ima^ned, and gire me a much higher notion of the 
general state of the Italian tongue at that early period than I had imagined 
it was entitled to. It is not more obsolete than the French in the time of 
SCarot, or the English in the time of Spenser. Petrarch, however, yon 
easily see, infused into it a warmth and richness — a splendor of poetical 
idiom — which has been taken up and incorporated with the language of 
Kuooooding poets. But he is the most musical, most melancholy, of all. 
Siimondi quotes lialaspina, a Florentine historian, as writing in 1280, 
with aU the purity and elegance of modem Tuscan. But I think you 
must say, Sai prata bAenua, I have poured forth enough, I think, con- 
sidering how little I know of the controversy. 

I have got a long morning again, as I dine late. So, if you will let me 
have « Caiy," * I think it may assist me in some very knotty passages, 
though I am afraid it is too fine [print] to read much. 

Give my love to Anna, who, I hope, is none the worse for last night's 
frolicktng. 

Tours afiecdonately, 

W. H. PRBSOOTT. 

lie soon finished Dante, and of the effect produced on him 
by thai marvellous genius, at once so colossal and so gentle, the 
following note will give some idea. It should be added, that 
the impression thus made was never lost. He never ceased to 
talk of Dante in the same tone of admiration in which he 
thus bvcke forth on the first study of him, — a noteworthy 
circumstance, because, owing to the imperfect vision that so 
crippled and curtailed his studies, he was never afterwards able 
to refresh his first impressions, except, as he did it from time 
to time, by reading a few favorite passages, or listening to 
them.* 

TO MR. TICKNOR. 

Jan. SI, 1834. 
Bbak Gbokov, 
I shall be obliged to yon if you will let me have the " Arcadia " of San- 
naxaro, the " Pttstor Fido," and the " Aminta," — together with the vol- 
umes of Ginguen^, containing the criticism of these poems. 

I have finished the Fsradiso of Dante, and feel as if I had made a moet 



• Translation of Dante. 

* We, however, both listened to the reading of Dante, by an aeoomplished 
Italian, a few months later; but this I consider little more than a part of die 

study of the aMmwmjMmta, 
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important addition to the snutll store of my aoqnisitions. To baTe read 
the Inferno, is not to hare read Dante ; his genius shows itself under so 
very diflferent an aspect in each of his three poems. The Inferno will 
always be the most popnlar, because it is the most — indeed the onlj one 
that is at all — entertaining. Human nature is so delightfully constituted, 
that it can never derive half the pleasure from any relation of happiness 
that it does from one of misery and extreme sufiering. Then there is a 
great deal of narrative, of action in the Inferno, and very little in the two 
other parts. Notwithstanding all this, I think the impression produced on 
the mind of the reader by the two latter portions of the work much tlie 
most pleasing. You impute a finer, a more exquisite (I do not mean a 
more powerful), inteUectual character to the poet, and, to my notion, a 
character more deeply touched with a true poetical feeling. 

The Inferno consists of a series of pictures of the most ingenious, the 
most acute, and sometimes the most disgusting bodily sufferings. I could 
wish that Dante had made more use of the mind as a source and a means 
of anguish. Once he has done it with beautiful efiect, in the description 
of a Baraitieret I believe,^ who compares his miserable state in hell with 
his plleasant residence on the banks of the Amo, and draws additional an- 
guish from the comparison. In general, the sufierings he inflicts are of a 
purely physical nature. His devils and bad spirits, with one or two excep- 
tions, which I remember you pointed out, are much inferior in moral 
grandeur to Milton's. How inferior that stupendous overgrown Satan of his 
to the sublime spirit of Milton, not yet stript of all its original brightness. 
I must say that I turn with more delight to the faultless tale of Francesca da 
Polenta, than to that of Ugolino, or any other in the poem. Perhaps it is 
in part from its being in such a dark setting, that it seems so exquisite, by 
contrast. The long talks in the Purgatorio and the dismal disputations in 
the Paradiao certainly lie very heavy on these parts of the work ; but then 
this very inaction brings out some of the most oonspicuons beauties in 
Dante's composition. 

In the Purgatorio, we have, in the first ten cantos, the most delicious 
descriptions of natural scenery, and we feel like one who has escaped from 
a dungeon into a rich and beautiful country. In the latter portions of it 
he ofben indulges in a noble tone of moral reflection. I look upon the 
Purgatorio, full of sober meditation and sweet description, as more h 
VAngkuBe than any other part of the Comroodia. In the Paradiso his shock- 
ing argumentations are now and then enlivened by the pepper and salt of 
his political indignation, but at first they both discouraged and disgusted 
me, and I thought I should make quick work of the business. But upon 
reading further, — thinking more of it, — I could not help admiring the 
genius which be has shown in bearing up under so oppressive a subject. 
It is so much easier to describe gradations of pain than of pleasure, — 
but more especially when this pleasure must be of a purely intellectual 
. nature. It is like a painter sitting down to paint the sonL The Scrip- 

u My friend says, with some hesitation, '* a BaretUera, IbeUeve,'* It was in 
fiwt a ** Falsificatore," •— a counUrfeiter^ -* and not a barralor or ptmlaior. 
The barrators are found in tlie twenty-first canto of the Inferno; but tha 
beautiful passage here alluded to is in the thirtieth. 
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tares hare not done it raccessfiillj. Thty paint the physical toitaras of 
hell, fire, brimstone, &c., but in heaven the only jojB, i. e. animal joys, an 
singing and dancing, which to few people eontej a notion of high de%hty 
and to many are positively disagreeable. 

Let any one consider how diiBcolt, nay impossible, it is to give an en- 
tertaining picture of pnrely intellectnal delight. The two highest kinds 
of pore ipiirnfiMi/ gratiflcation which^ I take it, a man can feel, — at least, I 
esteem it so, — are that arising from the conscioasness of a reciprocated 
passion (I speak as a lover), and, second, one of a mnch more philosophic 
cast, that arising from the snccessfnl exertion of his own understanding (as 
in composition, for instance). Now Dante's pleasures in the Faradiso are 
derived from these sources. Not that he pretends to write books there, 
but then he disputes like a doctor upon his own studies, — subjects most 
interesting to him, but unfortunately to nobody else. It is comical to see 
how much he plumes himself upon his successfU polemical discussions 
with St. John, Peter, Ac., and how he makes those good saints praise and 
flatter him. 

As to his passion for Beatrice, I think there is all the internal evidence 
of its being a genuine passion, though her early death and probably his 
much musing upon her, exaggerated her good qualities into a sort of mys- 
tical personification of his own, very unlike the original. His drinking in 
all his celestial intelligence from her eyes, though rather a mystical sen- 
timentalism, is the most gk>rious tribute that ever was paid to woman. It 
Is lucky, on the whole, that she died when she was young, as, had she 
lived to marry him, he would very likely have picked a quarrel with her, 
and his Divine Comedy have lost a great source of its inspiration. 

In all this, however, there was a great want of action, and Dante was 
forced, as in the Paigatorio, to give vent to his magnificent imagination in 
other ways. He has therefore, made use of all the meagre hints suggested 
metaphorically by the Scriptures, and we have the three Ingredients, light, 
music, and dancing, in every possible and impossible degree and diversity. 
The Inferno is a sort of tragedy, full of action and of characters, all well 
preserved. The Faradiso is a great melodrama, where little is said, but 
the chief skill is bestowed upon the machinery, — the getting up, — and 
oeitaittly, there never was such a getting up, anywhm. Every canto 
biases with a new and increased efiulgence. The very reading of it by 
another pained my poor eyes. And yet, you never become tired with 
these gorgeous illustrations, — it is the d esc ri p ti ons that fatigue. 

Another beauty, in which he indulges more freely in the last than in the 
other parts, is his unrivalled similes. I should think you might glean 
hfum tlie Paiadiso at least one hundred all new and appropriate, fitting, as 
he says, •• like a ring to a finger," and most beautiful. Where are there 
any oomparisoos so beautiful 1 

I must say I was disappointed with the last canto ; but then, as the 
IrishaMUi said, I eiqiecled to be. For what mortal mind oould give a por- 
trait of the Deity. The most conspicuous quality in Dante, to my notion, 
is simplicity. In this I think him superior to any work I ever read, un- 
less it be some parts of the Scriptures. Homer's allusions, as far as I 
reeoUoct, are not taken fW>m as simple and fkmiliar, yet not vulgar, objects, 
as are Dante's, — from the most common intimate relations of domestic 
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Uie» for instance, to which Danta often with great sweetness of nalnri 
•Hades. 

, I think it was a fortunate thing for the world, that the first poem 
in modem times was founded on a subject growing out of the Christiail 
religion, or more properly on that religion itself, and that it was written 
bj a man deeply penetrated with the spirit of its sternest creed. Th4 
religion indeed would have had its influence sooner or later upon literature. 
But then a work like Dante's, showing so early the whole extent of iti 
powers, must have had an incalculable influence over the intellectual 
world, — an influence upon literature ahnost as renmrkable as that exerted 
by the reveUtion of Christianity upon the moral world. 

As to Gary, I think Dante would have given him a place in his ninth 
heaven, if he could have foreseen his Translation. It is most astonishing^ 
giving not only the literal corresponding phrase, but the spirit of the 
original, the true Dantesque manner. It should be cited as an evidence of 
the compactness, the pliability, the sweetness of the English tongue. It 
particularly shows the wealth of the old vocabulary, — it is from this that 
he has selected his rich stock of expressions. It is a triumph of our 
mother tongue that it has given every idea of the most condensed original 
in the Italian tongue in a smaller compass in this translation, — his can- 
tos, as you have no doubt noticed, are five or six lines shorter generally 
tlian Dante's. One defect he has. He does not, indeed he could not, 
render the naive terms of his original. This is often noticeable, but it is 
the defect of our Unguage, or rather of our ose of it. One fault he haS| 
one that runs through his whole translation, and makes it tedious ; vis. 
a too close assimilation to, or rather adoption of, the Italian idiom. This 
leads him often to take liberties not allowable in English, — - to be nngram- 
matical, and so elliptical as to be quite unintelligible. 

Now I have done, and if yon ask me what I have been doing all this 
for, or, if I chose to write it, why I did not put it in my Commonplace, 
I answer, — Ist. That when I began this epistle, I had no idea of being 
so lengthy (as we say) ; Sd. That, in all pursuits^ it is a great delight to 
find a friend to communicate one's meditations and conclusions to, and 
that you are the only friend I know in this bustling, money-getting world, 
who takes an interest in my peculiar pursuits, as well as in myself. So, 
for this cause, I pour into your unhappy ear what would else have been 
decently locked up in my eacritoire. 

I return you Petrarca, Tasso, Oingnend, Vols. I. -IV., and shall be 
obliged to you, in addition to the books first specified,, for any translation, 
&c., if you have any of those books; also for an edition — if you have 
such — of the Canterbury Tales, Vol. I., that contains a glossary at the 
bottom of each page below the text ; Tyrrwhitt's being a dictionary. 

Give my love to Anna, and believe me, dear George, now and ever, 

. Yours affectionately, 

W. H. PBasooTT. 

Pursuing the Italian in this earnest way for about a year, 
he found that bis main purposes in relation to it were accom- 
plished, and he would gladly, at once, have begun the German, 
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of which he knew nothing at all, but which, for a considerable 
period, he had deemed more important to the general scholar- 
ship at which he then aimed than an j other modem language, 
and certainlj more important than any one of which he did not 
already feel himself sufficiently master. ** I am now," he re- 
corded, two years earlier, in the spring of 1822, ^ twenty-six 
years of age nearly. By the time I am thirty, God willing, I 
propose, with what stock I have already on hand, to be a very 
well read English scholar ; to be acquainted with the classical 
and useful authors, prose and poetry, in Latin, French, and 
Italian, and especially in history ; I do not mean a critical or 
profound acquaintance. The two following years I may hope 
to learn German, and to have read the classical German 
writers ; and the translations, if my eye continues weak, of 
the Greek. And this is enough," he adds quietly, ^ for general 
discipline." 

But the German, as he well knew, was much less easy of 
acquisition than any of the modem languages to which he had 
thus far devoted himself, and its literature much more unman- 
ageable, if not more abundant He was, however, unwilling to 
abandon it, as it afforded so many important facilities for the 
pursuits to which he intended to give his life. But the infir- 
mity of his sight decided this, as it had already decided, and 
was destined later to decide, so many other questions in which 
he was deeply interested. After much deliberation, therefore, 
he gave up the Grerman, as a thing either beyond his reach, or 
demanding more time for its acquisition than he could reason- 
ably give to it. It seemed, in fact, all but an impossibility to 
leara it thoroughly ; the only way in which he cared to learn 
anything. 

At the outset he was much discouraged by the conclusion to 
which he had thus come. The acquisition <^ the Gemian was, 
in fact, the first obstacle to his settled literary course which 
his patience and courage had not been able to surmount, and 
for a time he became, from this circumstance, less exact and 
methodical in his studies than he had previously been. He 
recorded late in the autumn of 1824 : " I have read with no 
method and very little diligence or spirit for three months." 
This he found an unsatisfactory state of things. He talked 
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* 

with me much about it, and seemed, during nearly a year, 
more unsettled as to his future course, so far as I can now 
recollect, than he had ever seemed to me earlier; certainly, 
more than he ever seemed to me afterwards. Indeed, he waa 
quite unhappy about it. 
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Hk studibb Spanish ihbtkad of Gbbxait. — First AimiFn hot 

■A&MBST. — MaBLT'S ** £tUDB DE L'HiSTOIBB." — THINKS OF WRITXNO 
HiSTOBT. — DiFFBRBNT SUBJECTS SUGGESTED. — FERDINAND AND ISA 

BBi«LJi. — Doubts long. — Writes to Mr. A. H. Everett. — Delay 
rROM Suffering in the Eye. — Orders Books from Spain.— Plan 
or Study. — Hesitates from the Condition of his Sight. — De- 

TKBMINES to GO ON. — HiS ReADEB, Mb. £nGLI«B. — PbOCKSB OV 

WoBK. — Estimates and Plans. 

AN accident — as is sometiines the case in the life of even 
the most earnest and consistent men — had now an in- 
fluence on him not at all anticipated bj either of us at the 
time, and one which, if it ultimatelj proved a guiding impulse, 
became such rather from the force of his own character than 
through anj movement imparted to him from without 

I had, at this period, been almost exdusivelj occupied for 
two or three years with Spanish literature, and had completed 
a course of lectures on Spanish literarj history, which I had 
delivered to the highest dass in Harvard College, and which 
became, many years aflerwards, the basis of a woric on that 
subject Thinldng simply to amuse and occupy my friend at 
a time when he seemed much to need it, I proposed to read 
him these lectures in the autumn of 1824. For this purpose 
he came to my house in the early part of a suocession of even- 
ings, until the whole was completed; and in November he 
determined, as a substitute for the German, to undertake the 
Spanish, which had not previously constituted any part of his 
plan of study.^ 

He made his arrangements for it at once, and we prepared 
together a list of books that he should read* It was a great 

1 He speaks of this In Februsry, 1841, writing to Don Psscnml de Ckyangos, 
one of oar mntoal Spanish friends; wlien, referring back to the year 18M, be 
says, **! heard Mr. Tieknor's lectnies then with great pleasure.*' 
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aod unexpected pleasure to me to find him launched on a 
course of study in which I had long been interested, and I 
certainly encouraged him in it as much as I could without 
being too selfish. 

Soon afler this, however, I left home with my family, and 
was absent during the greater part of the winter. My house 
was, of course, shut up, except that servants were left in charge 
of it ; but it had been understood between us, that, as he bad 
no Spanish books of his own, he should carry on his Spanish 
studies from the resources he would find in my library. On 
the 1st of December he began a regular drill in the language, 
with a teacher, and on the same day, by way of announcing it, 
wrote to me : — 

« Tour mansion looks gloomy enough, I promise yon, and al I pass it 
sometimes in the evening, with no cheerful light within to relieve it, it 
frowns doubly dismal on me. As to the interior, I have not set my foot 
within its precincts since your departure, which, yon will think, does not 
angnr well fi>r the Spanish. I propose, however, intruding upon the 
silence of the illustrious dead the latter part of this week, in order to 
carry off the immortal remains of Don Antonio de Soils, whom you, dear 
George, recommended me to begin with." 

This was the opening of the Spanish campaign, which ended 
only with his life ; and it is worth noting that he was already 
more than twenty-eight years old. A few days afterwards he 
writes : ^ I snatch a fi*action of the morning from the interest- 
ing treatise of Monsieur Jo6s4 on the Spanish language,^ and 
from the ^ Conquista de Mexico,' which, notwithstanding the 
time I have been upon it, I am far from having conquered.** *^ 
But he soon became earnest in his work. On the 24th of 
January, 1825, he wrote to me again: — 

" I have been much bent upon Spanish the last month, and have nn- 

courteously resisted all invitations to break in upon my course of 

reading. I begin to feel my way perceptibly in it now. Did you never, 
in leai*ning a language, after groping about in the dark for a long while, 

* Jos8^, El^mens de la Orammaire de la Langue fispagnole. 

* In the early part of his Spanish studies, as he here intimates, he was not 
much interested. At Christmas, 1824, he wrote to his friend Mr. Banoroft: 
** I am battling with the Spaniards this winter, but I have not the heart for it 
that I had for the Italians. I doubt whether there are many valuable things 
that the key of knowledge will unlock in that language *'; — an amusing pr^ 
diction, when we C9n8ider what followed. 
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raddenl J seem to tarn an angle, where the light hreaks upon 70a all at 
onoe 1 The knack seems to hare come to me within the last fortnight, in 
the same manner as the art of swimming comes to those who have been 

■plashing^ about for months in the water in vain Will yon have 

tlie goodness to inform me in your next, where I can find some simple 
treatiae on Spanish veisification, — also in which part of your library is 
the < Amadis de Gaula.' * For I presume, as Cervantes spared it from 
the bonfire, yon have it among your treasures. I have be^ accompany- 
ing my course with Sismondi and Bouterwek, and I have been led more 
tlisui once to reflect upon the injustice you are doing to yourself in seclud- 
ing yoar own manuscript Lectures fi^m the world. Neither of these 
wriiera has gone into the subject as thoroughly as yon have," &c., &c.* 

On coming back afler mj absence, he began to write me 
notes in Spanish, b<»TOwing or returning books, and sometimes 
giving his opinion about those be sent home. His style was not, 
indeed, of the purest Oasdlian, but it was marked with a clear- 
ness and idiomatic vigor which not a little surprised me. Three 
of these notes, which he wrote in March and April, 1825, atill 
survive to give proof of his great industry and success ; and one 
of them is curious for opinions about Solis, more severe than he 
afterwards entertained when he came to study that historian's 
work on the Conquest of Mexico as a part of the materials for 
bis own.* 

But, during the smnmer of 1825, bis reading was very mis- 
cellaneous, and, excepting ''Doblado's Letters on Spain," by 
Blanco White, no part of it, I think, was connected with bis 
strictly Spanish studies. In the autumn, however, becoming 
much dissatisfied with this unsettled and irregular sort of life, 
he began to look round for a subject to which he could give 
continuous thought and labor. On the 16th of October he 

* He remembered, no doubt, the boyish pleasure be had found in reading 
8outhey*s ri/acimenio of it. See ante, p. 10. 

* This, with much more like it in the present letter and in other letters, 
which I do not cite, was founded in a mistalie, made by his kindness for me. 
The Lectures were far finom being what he supposed them to be. They 
needed to be entirely recast, before they could be presented to the public 
with any decent claims to thoroughness. In fact, ** The History of Spanish 
Literature " did not appear until a long time afterwards, and then it bore 
Tery f^w traces of its academic origin. 

* On another occasion, making some remarks about Ereilla's ** Arencana,'* 
he says. In the same spirit, " Both Solis and Ere ilia disgust the temperate 
reader by the little value Ihey set upon the sufferings of the heathen.** hi 
this Tiew of the matter 1 heartily concur with him. 
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recorded : ^ I hare been so hesitating and reflecting upon what 
I shall do, that I have, in fact, done nothing." And October 
30th : ^ I have passed the last fortnight in examination of a 
suitable subject for historical composition.^ It is well to deter- 
mine with caution and accurate inspection.** 

At first his thoughts were turned towards American history, 
on which he had bestowed a good deal of rather idle time dur- 
ing the preceding months, and to which he now gave more.' 
But Spanish literature began, unexpectedly to him, to have 
stronger attractions. He read, or rather listened to, the whole 
of Mariana's beautiful history, giving careful attention to some 
parts of it, and passing lightiy over the rest. And in connec- 
tion with this, as his mind became more directed to such sub- 
jects, he listened with great interest to Mably's ^^tude de 
THistoire," — a work which had much influence in giving its 
finid direction to his life, and which he always valued both for 
its acuteness and for its power of setting tiie reader to think 
for himself. The result was that, at Christmas, after no littie 
reflection and anxiety, he made the following memorandum : — 

"1 have been hesitating between two topics for historical investiga- 
tion, — Spanish history from the invasion of the Arabs to the consolidation 
of Uie monarchy wider Charles V., or a history of the revolution of 
ancient Rome, which converted the republic into a monarchy. A third 
subject which invites me is a biographical sketch of eminent geniuses, 
with criticisms on their productions and on the character of their times. 
I shall probably select the first, as less difficult of execution than the 
second, and as more novel and entertaining than the last. But I most 

f As early as 1820, 1 find that he had been greatly impressed by reading 
Gibbon*s Autobiography with Lord Sheffield's additions, — a book which he 
always regarded with peculiar interest, and which doubtless had its influence 
in originally determining him to venture on historical composition. In one 
of his letters written in 1846, be says, he finds memoranda of a tendency to 
historical studies as early as 1819. 

> Two or three years earlier than this date — probably in 1822 — I find 
the following among his private memoranda : — " History has always been 
a favorite study with me; and I have long looked forwanl to it, as a subject 
on which I was one day to exercise my pen. It is not rash, in the dearth of 
well'Written American history, to entertain the hope of throwing light upon 
this matter. This is my hope. But it requires time, and a long time, before 
the mind can be prepared for this department of writing.'* He took time, as 
we shall see, for it was seven years, at least, after this passage was written, 
before he began the composition of his Ferdinand and Isabella. ** I think,'* 
he says, ** thirty-five years of age full soon enough to put pen to paper." Ab 
U turned out, he began in earnest a little before he had reached thirty-four. 
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diidpline my idle hncy, or my meditatioiis will be little better than 
dreania. I have devoted more than four houn per diam to thinking oi 
dreaming on these subjects/* 

Bat this delay was no matter of serious regret to him* He 
always deliberated long before he undertook anything of conse- 
quence, and, in regard to his examination of tliis very matter, 
he had already recorded : ^ I care not how long a time I take 
for it, prorided I am diligent in all that time." 

He was a little distracted, however, at this period, by the 
thought of writing something like a history or general examina- 
tion of Italian literature. As we have noticed, he had in 1828 
been much occupied with the principal Italian authors, and had 
found the study more interesting than any he had previously 
pursued in modem literature. A little later — that is, in the 
autumn of 1824 and the spring of 1825 — an accomplished 
Italian exile was in fiioston, and, partly to give him occupation, 
and partly for the pleasure and improvement to be obtained 
firom it, I invited the unfortunate scholar to come three or four 
times a week, and read aloud to me from the principal poets 
of his country. Prescott joined me in it regularly, and some- 
times we had one or two friends with us. In this way we went 
over large portions of the ^ Divina Conmiedia,'' and the whole 
of the ^ Gerusalemme Liberata," parts of Ariosto's ** Orlando 
Furioso," and several plays of Alfieri. The sittings were very 
agreeable, sometimes protracted to two or three hours, and we 
not only had earnest and amusing, if not always very profit- 
able, discussions about what we heard, but sometimes we fol- 
lowed them up afterwards with careful inquiries. The pleasure 
of the meetings, however, was their great attraction. The 
Italian scholar read well, and we enjoyed it very much. In 
consequence of this, Prescott now turned agun to his Italian 
studies, and made the following record : — 

" I hare derided to abandon the Roman subject A wotk on the lero- 
Intions of Italian litentnre has inritod ny consideration this week, — a 
work which, without giring a chronological and minute analysis of 
aathors, should exhibit in masses the most important periods, revolutions, 
and chancten in the history of Italian letten. The subject would admit 
of contraction or expansion ttd l&itum ; and I should be spared — what I 
detest — hunting up latent, barren antiquities." 

The last remark is noteworthy, because it is one of the manj 
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instances in which, after severe consideration, he schooled him- 
self to do well and thoroughly what he much disliked to do, 
and what was in itself difficult. 

But on the same occasion he wrote further : ^- 

« The sabject would require a mass of [general] kuowledge and a criti- 
cal knowledge of the Italian in particular. It would not be new, after 
the production of Sismondi and the abundant notices in modem Reviews. 
Literary history is not so amusing as civiL Cannot I contrive to em- 
brace the gift of the Spanish subject, without involving myself in the 
unwieldy, barbarous records of a thousand years 1 What new and in- 
teresting topics may be admitted — not forced — into the reigns of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella ? Can I not indulge in a retrospective picture of the 
Constitutions of Castile and Aragon, — of the Moorish dynasties, and the 
canses of their decay and dissolution? Then I have the Inqqisidon, 
with its bloody persecutions ; the Conquest of Granada, a brilliant pas- 
sage; the exploits of the Great Captain in Italy, — a proper chazHcter for 
romance as well as history ; the discovery of a new world, my own eonn- 
try ; the new policy of the monarchs towards the ovei^grown aristocracy, 
&c., &c. A Biography will make me responsible for a limited space only ; 
will require much less reading (a great consideration with me) ; will o^ 
the deeper interest which always attaches to minute developments of 
character, and a continuous, closely connected narrative. The subject 
brings me to the point whence [modem] English history has started, is 
untried ground, and in my opinion a rich one. The age of Ferdinand is 
most important, as containing the germs of the modem system of Euro- 
pean politics ; and the three sovereigns, Henry VII., Louis XI., and 
Ferdinand, were important engines in overturning the old system. It 
is in every respect an interesting and momentous period of history ; the 
materials authentic, ample. I will chew upon this matter, and decide 
this week." 

In May, 1847, above twenty years afterwards, he noted in 
pencil on this passage, ^ This was the first germ of my concep- 
tion of Ferdinand and Isabella." 

But he did not, as he hoped he should, decide in a week, 
although, having advanced well towards a decision, he soon 
hegan to act as if it were already made. On the 15 th of Jan- 
uary, 1826, when the week had expired, he recorded : — 

" Still doubting, looked through Hita's < Guerras de Granada,' Vol. I. 
The Italian subject has some advantages over the Spanish. It will save 
me at least one year's introductory labor. It is in the regular course of 
my studies, and I am comparatively at home in literary history, particu- 
larly the Italian. This subject has not only exercised my studies, but my 
meditations, so that I may fairly estimate my starting ground at one year. 
Then I have tried this topic in public journals, and know the measure of 
my own strength in relation to it. I am quite doubtful of my capacity 
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for doing j«j«ioe to tha okhor anljeet I faare nerer exefdied my mind 
iqwn similar matten, and I hare atored it with no materiaU for oompari- 
•OD. How can I pronounce upon the defects or virtues of the Spanish 
coBstitntions, when I am hardly acquainted with those of other nations f 
How ean I estimate the consequences, moral, political, &c., of laws and 
Institutions, when I have, in all my life, scarcely ever looked tlie subject 
in the iact, or even read the most elementary treatise upon it ? But will 
Bot a year's labor, jndidoasly directed, pot me on another footing f " 

After some further disciissioa in the nature of a soliloquy, he 
adds: — 

" I believe the Spanish subject will be more new than the Italian ; 
mote interestii^ to the majority of readers ; more usefbl to me by open* 
ing another and more practical department of study ; and not more labo- 
rious in relation to authorities to be consulted, and not more difficult to be 
discussed with tlie lights abneady affi>rded me by judicious treatises on the 
roost intricate parts of the subject, and with the allowance of the introdno- 
tovy year for my novitiate in a new walk of letters. The advantages of 
the Spanish topic, on the whole, overbalance the inconvenience of the 
requisite preliminary year. For these reasons, I subscribe to the History 
nfthe Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, Jannaiy 19th, 1826." 

And then follows in pencil, — ''A fortunate choice, May, 
1847." 

He therefore hegan in earnest, and, on the 22d of January, 
prepared a list of hooks such as he should require, and wrote a 
long letter to Mr. Alexander H. Everett, then our Minister at 
Madrid, an aceomplbhed scholar himself, and one who was 
always interested in whatever regarded the cause of letters. 
Tbej had already heen in correspondence on the subject, and 
Mr. Everett had naturally advised his younger friend to come 
to Spain, and make for himself the collections he needed, at 
the same time offering to serve him in any way he could. 

«< I entirely agree with yon," Prescott replied, '< that it would be highly 
advantageous for me to visit Spun, and to dive into the arcana of those 
libraries which, you say, contain such ample stores of history, and I assure 
you, that, as I am situated, no considemtion of domestic ease would detain 
me a moment from an expedition, which, after all, would not consume more 
than four or five months. But the state of my eyes, or rather eye, — for 
I have the use of only one half of this valuable apparatus, — precludes the 
possibility of it. During the last year this one has been ndly plagued 
with what the physicians are pleased to call a rheumatic inflammation, for 
which I am now under treatment. I have always found travel- 
ling, with its necessary exposures, to be of infinite disservice to my eyes, 
and in this state of them particularly I dare not risk it. 

<« You will ask, with these disadvantages, bow I can expect to saooesd 

4 
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in mj enterprise. I answer, that I hope always to haye a partial use of 
my eyes, and, for the rest, an intelligent reader, who is well acquainted 
with French, Spanish, and Latin, will enable me to efiect with my ears 
what other people do with their eyes. The only material inconvenience 
will be a necessarily more tedious and prolonged labor. Johnson says, in 
his Life of Milton, that no man can compile a history who is blind. But 
although I should lose the use of my vision altogether (an evil not in the 
least degree probable), by the blessing of God, if my ears are spared me, 
I will disprove the assertion, and my chronicle, whatever other demerits it 
may have, shall not be wanting in accuracy and research.' If my health 
continues thus, I shall necessarily be debarred from many of the convivial, 
not to say social pleasures of life, and consequently must look to literary 
pursuits as the principal and permanent source of future enjoyment. As 
\vith these views I have deliberately taken up this project, and my pro- 
gross, since I have begun to break ground, entirely satisfies me of tlie ' 
feasibility of the undertaking, you will not wonder that I should be ex- 
tremely solicitous to bring within my control an ample quantity of original 
materials, such as will enable me to achieve my design, and such as will 
encourage me to pursue it with steady diligence, without fear of compe- 
tition from any quarter.' 
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But his courage and patience were put to a new and severe 
trial, before he could even place his foot upon the threshold of 
the great undertaking whose difficulties he estimated so justly. 
A dozen years later, in May, 1838, when the Ferdinand and 
Isabella was already published, he made a memorandum in 
pencil on the letter just cited : ^ This very letter occasioned the 
injury to the nerve from which I have never since recovered." 
Precisely what this injury may have been, I do not know. 
He calls it at first ^ a stiffness of the right eye," as if it were a 
recurrence there of the rheumatism which was always more or 
less in some part of his person ; but a few months afterwards 
he speaks of it as ''a new disorder." It was, I apprehend, 
only the result of an effort too great for the enfeebled organ, 
and, whenever any considerable similar exeition during the 

• " To compile a history from various authors, when they can only be con- 
sulted by others* eyes, Is not easy, nor possible, without more skilful and at- 
tentive help than can be commonly obtained ; and it was probably the difficulty 
of consulting and comparing, that stopped Milton's narrative at the Conquest, 
— a period at which affairs were not very intricate, nor authors very numer- 
ous."— Johnson's Works, (London, 1816,) Vol. IX. p. 116. *• This remark of 
the great critic,** says Prescott, in a note to the Preface of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, (1887,) where it is cited, — ** This remark, which first engaged my atten- 
tion in the midst of my embarrassments, although discouraging at first, in the 
end stimulated my desire to overcome them.** Nitor in advertwn might have 
been bis motto. 
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n»t of hi8 life was required from it, he used to describe the 
sensation he experienced as '^ a strain of the nerve." It was, 
no doubt, something of the sort on this occasion, and he felt for 
a time much discouraged by it 

The letter which it had cost him so much to write, because 
he thought it necessaiy to do it with uncommon care, was leflt 
in his portfolio to wait the result of this fresh and unexpected 
attack on the poor resources of his sight It was a painful 
intervaL Severe remedies were used. The cuppings then 
made on his temples left marks that he carried to his grave. 
But in his darkened room, where I constantly saw him, and 
sometimes read to him, his spirits never failed. He bated ** no 
jot of heart or hope." 

At last, afler above four weary months, which he passed 
almost always in a daric room, and during which he made uo 
record, I find an entry among his memoranda dated '* June 4, 
1826. A melancholy gap," he says, ^ occasioned by this new 
disorder in the eye. It has, however, so much abated this sum-* 
mer, that I have sent my orders to Madrid. I trust I may yet 
be permitted to go on with my original plan. What I can't 
read may be read to me. I will secure what I can of the 
foreign tongues, and leave the English to my secretary. When 
I can't get six, get four hours per day. I must not waste time 
in going too deeply or widely into my subject ; or, rather, I 
must confine myself to what exclusively and directly concerns 
it I must abjure manuscript and fine print. I must make 
memoranda accurate and brief of every book I read for this 
object Travelling at this lame gait, I may yet hope in five or 
six years to reach the goaL" In this, however, he was mis- 
taken* It proved to be twice as much. 

As soon as the order for books was despatched, he made his 
plan of work. It was as ample and bold as if nothing had oc- 
curred to check his hopes. 

" My general coarse of stndy/' lie layB, "must be as follows. I. Gen- 
eral Laws, &c. of Nations. 2. Hbtory and Consdtiition of England. 
3. History and Gorerament of other European Nations, — France, Italy 
to 1550, Qerroany, Portugal. Under the last two divisions, I am paitio- 
nlarly to attend to the period intervening between 1400 and 1550. 4. Gen- 
eral Uistoiy of Spain, — its Geography, its Cinl, Ecclesiastical, Statistical 
Oonoems ; particttlarly from 1400 to 1550. 5. Ferdinand's Beign en jrrot. 
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6b Wh&terer conceras such portions of my subject as I ftm immediately 
to treat of. The general division of it I will arrange when X have gone 
through the first five departments. 

« This Older of study I shati pdnue, as far as my eyes will allow. When 
they are too feeble to be used, I must have EogllBh writers read to me, and 
then I will select such works as have the nearest relation to the department 
of study which I may be investigating.*' 

Immediately after this geneiiil statement of his plaa follows 
a list of several hundred volumes to be read or consulted, 
which would have been enough, one would think, to alarm 
the stoutest heart, and severely tax the best eyes. This, indeed, 
he sometimes felt to be the case. Circumstances seemed occa- 
sionally to be stronger than his strong will. He tried, for 
instance, soon afler making the last i-ecord, to i^ead a little, and, 
went at the most moderate rate, through half a volume of 
Montesquieu's ^ Esprit des Lois," whicli was to be one of the 
first stepping-stones to his great fabric But the trouble in his 
sight was so seriously aggravated by even this experiment, very 
cautiously made, that he recorded it as '^ a warning to desist 
from aU further use of his eye for the present, if not for ever." 
In ^t, for three months and more he did not venture to open 
a book. 

At the end of that time he began to doubt whether, during 
the period in which it now seemed all but certain that he 
could have no use of his eye, and must oflen be shut up in a 
darkened room, he had not better, without giving up his main 
purpose, undertake some other work more manageable than 
one that involved the use of books in several foreign languages. 
On the 1st of October, therefore, he records, evidently with 
great regret: — 

** As it may probably be «ome yean before I shall be able to use my 
own eyes in study, or even find a suitiU>lie pe,rBon to read foreign languages 
to me, I have determined to postpone my Spanish subject, and to occupy ■ 
myself with an Historical Survey of English Literature. The subject haai 
never been discussed as a whole, and therefore would be somewhat new, 
and, if well conducted, popukr. But the great ai^ument with me is, that, 
while it is a subject with which my previous studies have made me toler- ' 
ably acquainted and have furnished me with abundance of analogies in 
foreign literatures, it is one which I may investigate nearly as well with 
my ears as with my eyes, and it will not be difficult to find good readers 
in the English, though extremely difficult in any foreign language. Fau§- 
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A months however, was sufficient to satisfy him that this 
was a mistake, and that the time which, with his ultimate 
purpose of writing a large work on Spanish liistorj, he could 
ttfflard to give to this intercalary project, could do little with a 
subject so broad as English literature. After looking through 
Warton's fragment and Turner's Anglo-Saxons, he thei^efore 
writes, November 5th, 1826 : — 

«< I havo again, and I trust finally, determined to proaecnta roj former^ 
tabjcct, the Reign of Ferdinand and liabclla. In taking a more accurate 
minrey of my projected English Literary History, I am convinced it wiQ 
take at least five jean to do anything at all satisfiictory to mjself, and I 
cannot be content to be so long detained from a fiivorite subject, and one 
for which I shall havo such rare and valuable materials in my own pos- 
session. But what chiefly influences me is the prospect of obtaining some 
one, in the space of a year, who, by a competent knowledge of foreign 
languages, will enable me to pursue my original design with nearij as 
great facility as I should possess for the investigation of £nglish literature. 
And I am now fully resolved, that nothing but a disappointment ip my 
expected supplies from Spain shall prevent me from prosecuting my origi- 
nal scheme; where, at any rate, success is more certain, if not more, 
easy." ' 

The difficulty that resulted from the want of a competent 
reader was certainly a great one, and he felt it severely. He 
talked with me much about it, but for a time there seemed no 
remedy. He went, therefore, courageously through several 
volumes of Spanish with a person who understood not a word 
of what he was reading. It was awkward, tedious work,-— 
more disagreeable to the rea^^r, probably, than it was to the 
listener. But neither of them shrunk from the task, which 
sometimes, notwithstanding its gravity and importance, seemed 
ridiculous to botlu^ 

At last he was satisfied that his undertaking to write history 
was certainly practicable, and that he could substantially make 
his ears do the work of his eyes. It was an important condu- 
it In a letter to me written in the summer of 1827, when I happened to be 
on a joumej to Niagara, he says: ** My excellent reader and present scribe 
reads to me Spanish with a true Castilian accent two hours a day, without 
understanding a word of it What do yon think of this for the temperatnuB 
of the dog-days ? and which should you rather be, the reader or the rtaJet t " 
In a letter ten yeera later— Dec. 20, 1887 ~ to his friend Mr. Bancroft, he 
says, that among those readings by a person who did not know the languajgs 
were seven quarto volumes in Spanish. 
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gion, and its date is, therefore, one of the taming points of his 
life. He came to it about the time he prepared the letter to 
Mr. Everett, and in consequence provided himself for a few 
months with a young reader of more accomplishments, who 
subsequently became known in the world of letters, and was 
among those who paid a tribute of graceful verse to the histo- 
rian's memory." 

This, however, was only a temporary expedient, and he was 
desirous to have something which should be permanent. It 
cost not a little time and labor to fit anybody for duties so 
peculiar, and he had no time and labor to spare, especially if 
the embarrassment should recur as often as it had heretofore. 
Thinking, from my connection with Harvard College, where I 
was then at the head of the department of Modem Literature, 
that I might be acquainted with some young man who, on 
completing his academic career, would be willing to become 
his secretary for a considerable period, he addressed himself to 
me. I advised with the instructors in the four modem lan- 
guages, who knew the especial qualifications of their pupils 
better tban I did, and a foilunate result was soon reached. 
Mr. James L. English, who was then a member of the College^ 
accepted a proposition to study hb profession in the office of 
Mr. Frescott, senior, and of his son-in-law, Mr. Dexter, who 
was then associated with the elder Mr. Frescott as a counsellor, 
and at the same time to read and write for the son five or six 
hours every day. This arrangement did not, however, take 
effect until aiter Mr. English ^as graduated, in 1827 ; and it 
continued, much to the satisfaction of both parties, for four 
years. It was the happy beginning of a new order of things 
for the studies of the historian, and one which, with different 
secretaries or readers, he was able to keep up to the last" 

During the interval of ahnost a year, which immediately pre- 

11 Mr. George Lnnt 

1' Mr. Pre8cott*s difTercnt readers and secretaries were, as nearly as I can 
remember and make out, — George R. M. Withington, for a short period, 
which I cannot exactly determine ; George Lunt, 1826-26; Hamilton Parker, 
1826-27; James Lloyd English, 1827-81; Henry Cheever Simonds, 1881- 
85; E. D wight Williams, 1836-40; Guorge F. Ware, 1840- 42 j Edmund B. 
Otis, 1842-46; George F. Ware again, 1846-47; Robert Carter, 1847-48; 
John Foster Kirk, 1848 - 69. 
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ceded the eommenoement of Mr. English's services, nothing 
is more striking than the amount and thoroughness of Mr. 
Prescott's studies. It in fact was a broad basb that he now 
began to laj, in defiance of all the difficulties that beset him, 
for a superstructure which jet, as he clearly foresaw, could be 
erected only after a very long interval, if, indeed, he should 
ever be permitted to erect it. It was, too, a basis laid in the 
most deliberate manner, slowly and surely ; for, as he could not 
DOW read at all himself, every page, as it was listened to, had to 
be carefully considered, and its contents carefully appropriated. 
Among the books thus read to him were Montesquieu's ^' Spirit 
of Laws," Enfield's " History of PhUoeophy," Smith's " Wealth 
of Nations," Hallam's ''Middle Ages," Blackstone's ^ G)mmen- 
taries,** VoL I., Millar's "^ English Government," the four con- 
cluding volumes of Gibbon, parts of Turner's ^ History of Eng- 
land," parts of Mosheim's ''Ecclesiastical History" and of John 
Mailer's " Universal History," Mills's " History of Chivalry," 
the Memoirs of Commines, Robertson's " Charles the Fifth," 
and his " America," and Watson's " Philip the Second." Be- 
sides all this, he listened to translations of Plato's " Phasdo," of 
Epictetus, of the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, and of Cice- 
ro's '^Tusculan Questions" and "Letters"; and, finally, he 
went in the same way through portions of Sismondi's " R^pub- 
liques Italiennes " in the original, as an experiment, and be- 
came persuaded, from the facility with which he understood it 
when read at the rate of twenty-four pages an hour, that he 
should meet with no absolutely insurmountable obstacle in tlie 
prosecution of any of his hbtorical plans. Everything, there- 
fore, went according to his wish, and seemed propitious ; but 
his eyes remained in a very bad state. He was often in a dark 
room, and never able to use them for any of the practical pur- 
poses of study.^* 

1* Ha makes hardly a note aboat his opinion on the authors embraced in 
hit manifold studies this year, from want of sight to do it. Bat wliat be re- 
cords about Bobertson and Watson, brief as it is, is worth notice, because 
these writers both come upon his chosen track. ^ Bobertson*s extensive sul>- 
jeot,'* he says, ** is necessarily deAcient in connection; but a lirely interest is 
kept up by a perpetual succession of new discoveries and brilliant adventures, 
seaio n ed with sagacious reflections, and enriched with a clear and vigorous 
diction." In some remarks concerning Charles V., thirty years later, he does 
Dr. Kobertsou the homage of calling him ** tlie illustrious Scottish historian,** 
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Stilly as always, his spirits rose with the oocasion, and his 
courage ployed equal to his spirits. He had a lai*ge part of 
the Spanish grammar read over to him, that he might feel 
quite sure-footed in the language, and then, confinning anew 
his determination to write the History of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, he pushed vigorously forward with his investigations in 
that direction. 

He read, or rather listened to, Koch*s ^Revolutions de 
I'Europe " ; Voltaire's " Essai sur les Moeurs" ; Gibbon, so far 
as the Visigoths in Spain are concerned ; and Conde's ^ Spanish 
Arabs." As he approached his main subject more nearly, he 
went through the reigns of several of the preceding and follow- 
ing Spanish sovereigns in Ferreras's Greneral History of Spain, 
as well as in Rabbe, Morales, and Bigland; adding the whole of 
Gaillard's ^ Rivalit^ de la France et de TEspagne,** and of the 
Abb4 Mignot's meagre " Histoire de Ferdinand et Isabelle.^ 
The geography of the country he had ewlier studied on minute 
maps, when his eyes had for a short time permitted such use 
of them, and he now endeavored to make hioiself familiar with 
the Spanish people and their national character, by listening to 
such travellers as Bourgoing and Townsend. Finally, he fin- 
ished this part of his preparation by going afresh over the con- 
cluding portions of Mariana's eloquent History ; thus obtaining 
from so many different sources, not only a sufficient and more 
than sufficient mere basis for his own work, but from Mariana 
the best general outline for it that existing materiab could fur> 
nish. It is not easy to see how he could have been more thor- 
ough and careful, even if he had enjoyed the full use of his 
sight, nor how, with such an infirmity, he could deliberately 
have undeitaken and carried out a course of merely preparatory 
studies so ample and minute. 

But he perceived the peculiar' embarrassments, as well as the 
great resources, of his subject, and endeavored to provide against 
them by long consideration and reflection beforehand. Li his 
Memoranda he says: — 

but enters into no discassion of his pecaliftr merits. Of Watson, on the con- 
trary, in his private notes of 1827, he says that he is ** a meagre unphilosoph- 
ical chronicler of the richest period of Spanish history ^* ; an opinion substan- 
tially confirmed in the Preface to his own Philip 11., in 1856, where a coin- 
pliment is paid to Robertson at Watson's expense. 
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** I mast not be too fitftidioos, nor too anxioos to amass ererjr aathority 
that can bear upon the subject. The materiala that will naturally oflbr 
themselves to me are abundant enough, in all conscience. Whateyer I 
write will have the merit at least of novelty to an English reader. In 
■och parts of the subject, therefore, as have been well treated by French 
writers, I had better take them pretty closely for my guides, without troub- 
ling myself to bunt more deeply, except only for corroborative authorities, 
which can be easily done. It is fortunate that this subject is little known 
to English readers, while many parts of it have been ably discussed by 
accessible foreign Mnriters, — such as Marina and Sempere for the Consti- 
tution ; Llorente for the Inquisition ; the sixth volume of the Historical 
Transactions of the Spanish Academy for the influence and many details 
of Isabelhi's reign, &c. ; Fleshier for the life of Ximenes ; Varillas for the 
foreign policy of Ferdinand ; Sismondi for the Italian wan and for the 
general state of Italian and European poUtios in that age, while the refleo» 
tions of this historian poMtim may furnish me with many good hints in aa 
investigation of the Spanish history and politics." 

Thb was the view he took of his subject, as he fully oou* 
finonted it for the first time, and considered how, with such use 
of his eyes as he then had, he could best address himself to the 
necessary examination of his authorities. But he now, and for 
some time subsequent, contemplated a shorter work than the one 
he finally wrote, and a work of much less learned pretensions. 
As, however, ho advanced, he found that the most minute 
investigations, such as he had above c<H»idered beyond his 
reach, would be both necessary and agreeable. He began, 
therefore, very soon, to examine all the original sources with 
punstaking perseverance, and to compare them, not only with 
each other, but with the interpretations that had subsequently 
been put upon them. He struck much more widely and 
boldly than he had intended or thought important In short, 
he learned — and he learned it soon — that it is necessary for 
a conscientious author to read everything upon the subject he 
means to discuss ; the poor and bad books, as well as those 
upon which his reliance will ultimately be placed. He cannot 
otherwise feel strong or safe. 

Mr. Prescott had just reached this point in his studies, when, 
m the autunm of 1827, Mr. English became his reader and 
secretary. The first oollection of books and manuscripts from 
Madrid had been received a little earlier. But they had not 
yet been used. They had come at a most unlucky moment, 
when his eye was in a more than commonly sufibring state, and 

4* » 
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they presented anything but a cheerful prospect to him, as they 
lay unpacked and spread out on the floor of his study. As he 
said long afterwards, '^ In my disabled condition, with my Trans- 
atlantic treasures lying around me, I was like one pining from 
Iiunger in the midst of abundance." ^* 

But he went to work in earnest with his new secretary. The 
room in which they sat was an upper one in the back part of 
the fine old house in Bedford Street, retired and quiet, and 
every way w^ell fitted for its purpose. Mr. English, in an 
interesting letter to me, thus truly describes it 

** Two sides of the room," he says, " were lined with books from floor 
to ceiling. On the easterly side was a green screen, which darkened that 
part of the room towards which he tamed his face as he sat at his writing- 
table. On the westerly side was one window covered by several curtains 
of light-blae muslin, so arranged that any one of them could be wholly or 
partially raised, and thus temper the light exactly to the ability of his eye 
to bear it, as the sky might happen to be bright or cloudy, or his eye more 
or less sensitive. In the centre of the room stood his writing-table, at 
which he sat in a rocking-chair with his back towards the curtained win- 
dow, and sometimes with a green shade over his eyes. When we had a 
fire, he used only coke in the grate, as giving out no flame, and he fre- 
quently placed a screen between himself and the grate to keep off the 
glare of the embers. At the northwesterly comer of the room was the only 
window not partly or wholly darkened. It was set high up in the wall, 
and under it was my chair. I was thus brought a short distance from his 
[eft side, and rather behind him, — as a sailor would say, on his quarter. 
LiT this position I read aloud to him regularly every day, from ten o'clock 
in the forenoon to two in the aflemoon, and from about six in the evening 
to eight." 

They began by reading portions of Llorente's " Histoire de 
rinquisition " ; but their first serious attack was on the chroni- 
cles of Andr^ Bemaldez, not then printed, but obtained by 
him in manuscript from Madrid, — a gossiping, amusing book, 
whose accounts extend from 1488 to 1513, and are particularly 
important for the Moorish wars and the life of Columbus. But 
the young secretary found it very hard reading. 

" A huge parchmentrcovered manuscript," he calls Bemaldez, " my old 
enemy ; from whose pages I read and reread so many hours that I shall 
never forget him. Mr. Prescott considered the book a great acquisition, 
and would, sit for hours hearing me read it in the Spanuh, — at first with 
great difficulty and until I got familiar with the chirography. How ho 
could understand me at first, as I blundered along, I could not conceive. 

M Conquest of Pera, (1867), Vol. I. p. zvi. 
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If he was annoyed, — as ho well might be, — he never betrayed hi» feelings 
to me. 

" He seemed fiillj consdons of the difficnlty of the task before him, but 
vcsolntelj determined to accomplish it, if human patience and perseverance 
oould do so. As I read any passages which he wislied to impress on his 
memory, he wonld say, * Mark that/ — that is, draw parallel lines in the 
mai^in with a pencil against it He used also to take a note or memo- 
nindum of anything he wished particularly to remember, with a reference 
to it. His wiitiDg apparatus always lay open before him on the table, and 
he usually sat with his ivory style in hand, ready to make his notes of 
reference.^ These notes I afterwards copied out in a very large round 
hand for his future use, and, when he began actually to write the history, 
would read them over and verify the reference by the original authority, 
if he required it I think, however, he did not very often find it necessary 
to refer to the book, as he seemed to have cultivated his memory to a very 
high degree, and had, besides, a habit of reflecting upon and arranging in 
his mind, or * digesting,' as he phrased it, the morning's reading while sit- 
ting alone afterwards in his study. A graphic phrase it was, too, consid- 
ering that he took in through his ears I don't know how many pages at a 
four hours' session of steady reading. The wonder was, how he could 
find time to * digest ' such a k>ad between the sessions. But thus he fixed 
the substance of what had been read to him in his mind, and impressed the 
results of the forenoon's work on his memory. 

" When I first began to read to Mr. Frescott, his eye was in a very sen- 
sitive state, and he did not attempt to use it at all. After some months, 
however, it got stronger, and he would sit at the curtained window, with a 
volume open upon a frame on a stand, and read himself, marking passages 
as he went along. While so reading, he would frequently raise or lower, 
wholly or partially, one or more of the blue curtains. Each of them had 
its separate cord, which he knew as well as a sailor knows his ropes. Every 
little white cloud that passed across the sky required a change in the ar- 
rangement of these curtains, so sensitive was his eye to a variation of light 
imperceptible to me. But it was only a portion of the time that he could 
do this. His eye wonld give way or he would feel symptoms of return- 
ing trouble, and then, for weeks together, he wonld be compelled to take 
his old seat in the rocking-chair, and return to the slow process of listening 
and marking passages, and having his notes and memoranda read over to 
hiQ as at fint" 

How Boand and practical his general yiews were can be seen 
from his plan of work at this moment, when be had deter- 
mined what he would do, but did not think himself nearly 
ready even to begin the actual composition of the History itself. 
In October, 1828, when thej had been at work for a year 
in this preparatory reading, but during whioh his private 

U His peculiar writing apparatus, already alluded to, will be presently 
described. It was the noctc^pfa, which ha had obtained in England. 
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memoranda, owing to the state of bis eye, had been very 
meagre, he sajs : — 

*< By the intennixtnre of reading for a ipyen chapter and then writing 
for it, I shall be able, with the relief wliich this alternate occupation will 
give my eyes, to accomplish a good deal with them, I trust. Alter I have 
finished Bernaldez's manuscript and the few remaining pages of FenrerBs, 
and looked through the < Modem Universal History ' from the accession of 
the house of Trastamara to the end of the reigns of the Catholic kings, and 
looked into Marina's * Theory of the Cortes,' which will scarcely require 
more than a fortnight, I shall be prepared to begin to read for my flrst 
chapter." 

He added to this a syllabus of what, from the point of view 
at which he then stood, he thought might be the arrangement 
of his materials forthe first two chapters of his work ; noting 
the length of time he might need to prepare himself to begin 
to write, and afterwards the time necessary to complete them* 
That he was willing to be patient is clear from the fact that 
he allowed two hundred and fifly-six days, or eight months 
and a half to this preparatory reading, although he had already 
been two years, more or less, on the work ; and that he was 
not to be discouraged by slowness of actual progress is equally 
clear, for, although it was above fourteen months before be 
finished this part of his task, yet at the end of that time 
courage and hopes were as high as ever. 



CHAPTER VII. 

1829 - 1837. 
DKA.TB OP ms Dauortbs.— IirquiBim nrro trx Tbdtr or tbs Chris- 

TIAX RkUOIOV. — BksULTB. — EXAMUIES THE H18TOBT OF THK SPAK- 

UH Ababs. — Rbvikws Ibviico*8 ** Graxada." — Studies pob his 
WoBK OB Fbbdibabd abd Isabblxa. — Beoiks to wbitx it. — Rb- 

OABD BOB MaBLT ABD ClBMBMCIB. — PbOORBSS OP BIS WOBK. — At 

Peffbbbll. — At Nahabt. ^ Fibuhbs tub ** Histobt op Fbbdi- 
babd ABD Isabella." 

THE kmg delay leferred to in the last chapter web in 
pari owing to a severe sorrow which fell on him in the 
winter of 1828 - 9, and stopped him in mid-career. On the 1st 
of Febmarjy the eldest of his two children died. It was a 
danghter, bom on the 2dd of September, 1824^ and therefore 
four yean and four or fiye months old, — a charming^ gentle 
child of much promise, who had been named after her grand- 
mother, Catherine Hickling. He had doted on her. His 
mother said most truly, writing to Mrs. Ticknor in 1825 : ^ It 
is a very nice little giri, and William is one of the happiest 
fiithem you ever saw. All the time he can spare from Italian 
and Spanish studies is deyoted to this little pet.** Mr. English 
remembers well how she used to be permitted to came into the 
study, and interrupt whatever work was going on there, much 
to his own satisfaction as well as to the &ther^s, for her en- 
gaging ways had won the secretary's love too. The shock of her 
death was very great, and was, besides, somewhat sudden. I 
have seldom seen sorrow more deep ; and, what was remark- 
able, the grandfather and grandmother were so mudi overcome 
by it as to need the consolation they would otherwise have 
gladly given. It was, indeed, a mudi dbtressed house.^ 

^ In a letter dsted June SO, 1844, to Don Pssensl de Gsy a goe, who had 
JBst sofferad from the kiss of a youag child, Ifr. Pretoott tays, ** A timilar 
cakini^ befell me lome yesn since. It was my fayorits child, takeo awaj 
at the age of four, when all the loveliness and viTaoity of ths character is 
opening upon us. I never can raffer again as I then did. It was mj flrit 
besTy sorrow; and I suppose we cannot feel twice m> bitterly." 
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Bat the father wrought out consolation for himself in his own 
way. A fortnight after the death of his child he records : — 

« February 1 5th, 1829. — The death of mj dearest daughter on the 
first day of this month having made it impossible for me at. present to re- 
sume the task of compositioo, I have been naturally led to more serious 
reflection than usual, and have occupied mjself with reviewing the grounds 
of the decision which I made in 1819 in favor of the evidences of the 
Christian revelation. I have endeavored and shall endeavor to prosecute 
this examination with perfect impartiality, and to guard against the pres- 
ent state of my feelings influencing my mind any further than by leading 
it to give to the subject a more serious attention. And, so £Bir, such influ- 
ence must be salutary and reasonable, and far more desirable than any 
counter influence which might be exerted by any engrossing occupation 
with the cares and dissipation of the world. So far, I believe, I have con- 
ducted the matter with sober impartiality." 

What he did on this subject, as on all others, he did thor- 
oughly and carefully. His secretary read to him the principal 
books which it was then considered important to go through 
when making a fair examination of the supernatural claims of 
Christianity. Among them, on the one side, were Hume's 
^'Essays," and especially the one on Miracles; Gibbon's fif- 
teenth chapter, and parts of the sixteenth ; Middleton's ^ Free 
Inquiry," which whatever were its author^s real opinions, leans 
towards unbelief; and Soame Jenyns's somewhat easy discus- 
sion of the Evidences, which is yet not wanting in hidden skill 
and acuteness. On the other hand, he took Watson's '* Apol- 
ogy " ; Brown's '* Lectures," so far as they are an amplification 
of his admirably condensed ^' Essay on Cause and Effect " ; 
several of Waterland's treatises ; Butler's <* Analogy" and Pa^ 
ley's '^ Evidences," with the portions of Lardner needful to 
explain and illustrate them. The last three works he valued 
more than all the others. But I think he relied mainly upon a 
careful reading of the Four Grospels, and an especial inquiry 
into each one of the Saviour's miracles, as related by each of 
the Evangelists. This investigation he made with his father's 
assistance ; and, when it was over, he said that he considei^ 
such an examination, made with an old and learned lawyer, was 
a sufllcient pledge for the severity of his scrutiny. He might 
have added, that it was the safer, because the person who 
helped him in making it was not only a man of uncommon 
fiumess of mind, perspicsicity, and wisdqm, but one who was 
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yeiy cantioixB, and, on all matters of eyidenoe, had a tendencj 
to Bcepticisin rather than credulity. 

The conclusions at which he arrived were, that the narra- 
tives of the Gospels were authentic ; that, after so careful an 
examination of them, he ought not to permit his mind to be 
disturbed on the same question again, unless he should be able 
to make an equally faithful revision of the whole subject ; and 
that, even if Christianity were not a divine revelation, no sys- 
tem of morals was so likely to fit him for happiness here and 
hereafter. But he did not find in the Gospels, or in any part 
of the New Testament, the doctrines commonly accounted 
orthodox, and he deliberately recorded his rejection of them. 
On one minor point, too, he was very explicit. He declared his 
purpose to avoid all habits of levity on religious t^ics. And 
to this purpose, I believe, he adhered rigorously through life. 
At least, I am satisfied that I never heard him use light expres- 
sions or allusions of any kind when speaking of Christianity, or 
when referring to the Scriptures. His mind, in fact, was rev- 
erential in its very nature, and so was his father^s.* 

After a few weeks devoted to these inquiries, he resumed 
his accustomed studies. At the moment when they had been 
broken off, he was not employed regularly on his History. He 
had already stepped aside to write an article for the ^ North- 
American Review.'* During eight years he had been in the 
habit occasionally of contributing what he sometimes called 
*^ his peppercorn " to that well-established and respectable peri* 
odical; regarding his contributions as an exercise in writing 
which could not fail to be useful to him. His first experiments 

* It WM noticed bj one of the membera of his Clab, — Dr. John Ware, 
whoee judgment and aenteneu render bU observation important, — that Mr. 
Presoott was much interested whenever the subject of religion, or anything 
that claimed to be connected with the spiritual world, came up in the familiar 
discussions of their meetings. ** He was always desirous,'* says Dr. Ware, 
** to bear something about magnetism, when that was in vogue, and still more 
about spiritual manifestations, when they came in fashion." This foils in 
with my own recollections and improMions. He went once certainly, and I 
think more than once, to witness the exhibitions of a medium. But no effect 
was produced on his mind. He was always slow of belief. His historical judg- 
menu prove this, and what he saw of ** the manlfestatious,** as they were 
called, rested on nothing like the evidence he was accustomed to require. 
Besides, they offended the sentiment of reverence, which, as I have said, 
was strong in his whole nature. 
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of this sort, saving always the youthful failure already recorded, 
were, I suppose, two short articles, in 1821, on Sprague's beau- 
tifully prize '^Ode to Shakespeare," and on Byron's Letter 
upon Pope. These had been followed, with the regularity 
that marked almost eyerything he did, by a single article on 
some literary subject every succeeding year. It was an excel- 
lent discipline for him as a beginner, and although, from the slow- 
ness with which he necessarily worked, it took much time, he 
never, I think, seriously regretted the sacrifice it implied. 

But now, being engrossed with his inquiries into early Span- 
ish history, he preferred to take a subject immediately con- 
nected with them. He wrote, therefore, an article on Gonde's 
^ History of the Arabs in Spaiu," comprising a general view oi 
the Arabian character and civilization. It was prepared with 
great care. He gave much time to previous reading and study 
on the subject, — I do not know exactly how much, but cer- 
tainly three months, probably four, — and it was not till nearly 
seven months afler he first began to collect materials for the 
article that it was completed ; ' from which, however, should 
be deducted the sorrowful period of several weeks that preceded 
and followed his little daughter's death. But, after all, he did 
not send it to the periodical publication for which it had been 
written. He found, perhaps, that it was too important for his 
own ulterior purposes ; certainly, that it was not fitted for the 
more popular t<me of such a work as the ^ North American." 
Substituting for it, therefore, a pleasant article on Irving's 
^ Conquest of Granada," which had cost him much less labor, 
but which was quite as interesting, he laid the one on Gonde 
quietly aside, and finally, with some modifications, used it as 
the eighth chapter in the First Part of his ^^ Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella," where it stands now, an admirable foreground to the 
brilliant picture of the siege and fall of Granada.* 

s The numnscript notes for this article, now before me, are extraordinurily 
elaborate and minate. They fill two hundred and forty-foor large foolscap 
pages, and have an index to them. 

4 Mr. Bancroft, in a review of ** Ferdinand and Isabella,** selects this ohajH 
ter as a happy illustration of the faithful industry with which the work is 
written. *^ Let any American scholar,** he says, *' turn, for instance, to the 
chapter on the literature of the Saracens, and ask himself, how long a period 
would be required to prepare for writing it*' — Democratic Review, (1838,) 
YoL II. p. 162. 
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It was June, 1829, before he retained to bis regular read- 
ings preparatory to the actual composition of Ferdinand and 
IsabeUa. In his more leisure hours, generally in the eveningy 
he went over several works, half biography, half history,^ 
such as Miss Aikin's ^ Queen Elizabeth,'' Voltaire's " Charles 
XII^" and RosGoe's "Lorenzo de* Medici " and his **Leo X^" — 
to see if he could ^ean from them any ideas for the general 
management of his subject ; while, for easy, finished narrative, 
he listened to large portions of Barante's ''Dues de Bour- 
gogne," and studied with some care Thierry, — the marvellous, 
blind Thierry, — ^for whom he always felt a strong sympathy in 
consequence of their common misfortune, and to whose manner 
of treating history with a free citation of the old ballads and 
chronicles he was much inclined. From all this, perhaps, he 
gained little, except warnings what to avoid. At the same 
time, however, that he was doing it, he gave his forenoons to 
the direct, severe study of his subject He advanced slowly, 
to be sure ; for his eyes were in a very bad state, and he was 
obliged to depend entirely on his reader when going through 
even such important works as those of Marina and Sempere 
on the Cortes, and Valencia's Chronicle of the time of Henry 
IV. Still he got on, and, in the course of the summer, pre-, 
pared an elaborate synopsis of the chief events to be discussed 
in his contemplated history ; all chronologically arranged from 
1454, when John H., Isabella's father, died, to 1516, the 
date of Ferdinand's death, which, of course, would dose the 
work. 

From this synopsis, and especially from the estimate it in- 
volved of the proportions of its different divisions, he, mdeed, 
sometimes varied, as his ample materials were unroUed before 
him. But the whole plan, as he then digested it, shows that 
he had mastered the outline of his subject, and c(Hnprehended 
justly the relations and combinations of its various parts. He 
thought, however, that he could bring it all into two moderate 
volumes in octavo. In this he was mistaken. The woiic, from 
his thoroagh and faithful treatment of it, grew under his 
hands, and the world is not sorry that at last it was extended 
to three. 

On the 6th of October, 1829, — three years and a half from 
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the time when he had selected his subject, and begun to work 
upon it, — he finally broke ground with its actual composition. 
He had then been three months reading and taking notes ex- 
clusively for the first' chapter. It was a month before that 
chapter was finished, and afterwards it was all rewritten. 
Two months more brought him to the end of the third chap- 
ter; and, although the space filled by the three so greatly 
overran the estimate in his synopsis as to alarm him, he still 
felt that he had made good progress, and took courage. He 
was, in fact, going on at a rate which would make his History 
fill five volumes, and yet it was long before he gave up the 
struggle to keep it down to two. Similar trouble he enooun- 
tei'ed all the way through his work. He was constantly over- 
running his own calculations, and unreasonably dissatisfied 
with himself for his mistakes and bad reckoning. 

Two things are noteworthy at this stage of his pn^ress, 
because one of them influenced the whole of his subsequent 
life as an historian, and the other did much towards giving a 
direction and tone to his discussion of the characters and reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The first is his increased regard for Mably as a counsellor 
and guide. In January, 1830, ader looking afresh through 
some of Mably's works, there occurs the following notice of 
him, chiefly with reference to his treatise ^ Sur FEtude de 
r Histoire,'' which, as we have already noticed, had engaged 
his careful attention five years earlier i'^ ^' He takes wide views, 
and his politics are characterized by directness and good faith. 
I have marked occasionally passages in the portions I have 
looked over which will be worth recurring to. I like particu- 
larly his notion of the necessity of giving an interest as well as 
utility to history, by letting events tend to some obvious point 
or moral ; in short, by paying such attention to the develop- 
ment of events tending to this leading result, as one would in 
the construction of a romance or a drama." A few days after- 
wards he records the way in which he proposes to apply this 
principle to the *' History of Ferdinand and Isabella." With 

* He calls Mably " a penpicoous, severe, shrewd, and sensible writer, full 
of thought, and of such thoughts as set the reader upon thinking for 
himself." 
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what Buooess he Bubsequentlj carried it out in his '^ Conquest 
of Mexico" need not be told. In each instance he was aware 
of the direction his work was taking, and cites Mably as the 
authority for it. The same purpose is plain in the *^ Conquest 
of Peru," although the conditions of the case did not permit it 
to be equally i4>plicable.* 

The other circumstance to which I referred, as worthy of 
notice at this time, is Mr. Prescott's increased and increasing 
sense <^ the importance of what Don Diego Clemendn had 
done in his ^ Elogio de la R^ina Dofia Isabel^" for the life of 
that great sovereign. This remarkable work, which, in an im- 
perfect outline^ its author had read to the Spanish Academy of 
History in 1807, he afterwards enlarged and enriched, until, 
when it was published in 1821, it filled the whole of the sixth 
ample volume of the Memoirs of that learned body. Mr. 
Presoott, above a year earlier, had consulted it, and placed it 
among the books to be carefully studied, but now he used it 
constantly. Later, he said it was ''a most rich repository of 
unpublished &ct8, to be diligently studied by me at every 
pausing point in my history." And in a note at the end of 
bis sixth chapter he pronounces it to be a work of inestimable 
service to the histman. These tributes to the modest, faithful 
learning of the Secretary of the Spanish Academy of History, 
who was afterwards its Director, are alike creditable to him 
who offered them, and to Don Diego de Clemendn, who was 
then no longer among the living and to whom they could not, 

therefore, be offered in flattery. 

• 

* Id 1841, when be wu oecnpied with the ** Conquest of Mexico,** he sajrs, 

^ Hare read for the tenth time, * Mably sur 1* Etude de l*Histohre,* full of ad- 

minbU refleotions and binU. Pity that hie love of the aoeieote made hini 

high graTel-blind to the merits of the modems.*' This treatise, which Mr. 

Prescott studied with such care and perMTeraoce, was written by Mably as 

a part of the course of instruction arranged by Condllbo, Mab]y*s kinsman, 

for the use of the heir to the dukedom of Parma, and it was printed in 1775. 

^lably was, no doubt, often extraTagant and unsound in his opinions, and is 

now litUe regarded. How the author of ** Ferdinand and Isabelia ** hit upon a 

work so generally orerlooked, I do not know, except that nothing seemed to 

escape him that could be made to serve his purpose. On another occasion, 

when speaking of it, he implies that its precepts may not be applicable 

to political histories generally, which often require a treatment more philo- 

snphksal* But that he consulted it much when writing the ** Ferdinand and 

Isabella,** and the ** Conquest of Mexico,** is not doubtful 
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But while the historian of Ferdinand and Isabella valued 
Mablj and Clemencin as trustworthy guides, he read every- 
thing, and judged and decided for himself concerning every- 
thing, as he went on. EQs progress, indeed, was on these and 
on all accounts slow. His eye at this period was not in a con- 
dition to enable him to use it except with the greatest caution. 
He sometimes felt obliged to consider the contingency of losing 
the use of it altogether, and had the courage to determine, even 
in that event, to go on with his history. How patient he must 
have been, we may judge from the &ct, that, in sixteen months, 
he was not able to accomplish more than three hundred pages. 
But neither then, nor at any time afterwards, was he disheart- 
ened by the difficulties he encountered. On the contrary, al- 
though progress — perceptible progress — was very important 
to his happiness, he was content to have it very slow. Some- 
times, however, he went on more easily, and then he was much 
encouraged. In the summer of 1882, when he had been very 
industrious for two months, he wrote to me, ^ I have disposed 
of three chapters of my work, which is pretty good hammer- 
ing for a Cyclops.'' Such intervals of freer labor gave him a 
great impulse. He eiijoyed his own industry and success, and 
his original good spirits did the rest 

As he advanced, his subject cleared up before him, and he 
arranged it at last in two nearly equal divisions ; the first illus- 
trating more particularly the domestic policy of the sovereigns, 
and bringing Isabella into the foreground ; and the second mak- 
ing their foreign policy and the influence and management of 
Ferdinand more prominent. In each he felt more and more 
the importance of giving interest to his work by preserving for 
it a character of unity, and keeping in view some pervading 
moral purpose. One thing, however, disappointed him. He 
perceived certainly that it must be extended to three volumes. 
This he regretted. But he resolved that in no event would 
he exceed this estimate, and he was happily able to keep his 
resolution, although it cost him much self-denial to do it He 
was constantly exceeding his allowance of space, and as con- 
stantly condensing and abridging his work afterwards, so as to 
come within it. To this part of his labor he gave full two 
years. It was a long time ; but, as he advanced with a step 
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a8ftan»d hj experienoe, his progresB became at least more even 
and easy, if not faster. 

The early part of the sammer of 1835, which he passed at 
Pepperell, was peculiarly agreeable and happy. He felt that 
hia work was at last completely within his eontrolt and was 
approaching its termination. He even began to be impatient, 
which he had never been before. 

In a pleasant letter to his friend Mr. Bancroft^ dated Pep- 
perell, Jnno 17, 1835, he says :— 

«< I find the ooantiy, m nsiial, fkTonible to the historic Miue. I am lo 
noar the torm of my Ubon, thst, if I were to remain here six months 
longer, I shonld be ready to hinnch my cock-boat, or rather gondota, — for 
it u a heavy three-ToIame affiur, — into the world. A winter's campaign- 
ing^ in the metropolis, however, will throw me back, I suppose, six months 
further. I have little more to do than bnry and write the epitaphs of the 
Greai Captain, Ximenes, and Ferdinand. Columbus and Isabella are 
already sent to their account. So my present occupation seems to be that 
of a sexton, and I begin to weary of it." ^ 

A nM»ith later he went, as usual, to the sea4hore for the hot 
season. But, before he left the spot always so dear to him, 
he recorded the following characteristic reflections and reso- 
lutions : — 

•< Joly 18th, 1835. — hi three days, the IStfa, we leave Pepperell, bar- 
log beea here nearly ten weeks. We foand the country in its barren 
springy and leave it in the prime dress of summer. 1 have enjoyed the 
time, and may look back on it with some satisfitftion, for I have not 
misspent it, as the record will show. 

•< On the whole, there is no happiness so great as that of a permanent 
and lively interest in some inteUectnal labor. I, at least, coald never be 
tolerably contented without it. When, therefore, I get so absorbed by 
pleasures — particularly exciting pleasures— as to feel apathy, in any 
decree, in my litenry panuits, jast in that degree I am less happy. No 
other enjoyment can compensate, or approach to, the steady satisfiictlon 
and constantly increasing interest of active literary labor, — the subject of 
meditation when I am out of my study, of diligent stimnlattng activity 
within, — to say nothing of the comformble consdousness of directing my 



* The mother ef the (ktnra historian and stateamav was an early friend of 
the elder If rk Prescott, and the attachment of the parents was betimes tnn^ 
ferred to the children. From the period of Mr. Baoeroft*s retnni home, after 
several yean spent in Europe, where his academic eonrre was completed, 
this attachment was cemented by constant intercourse and iatimaey with the 
Prescott family, and was never broken until it was broken by death. Some 
alluuons to this fiiendship have already been made. More will be found 
hereafter. 
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powers in some channel worthy of them, and of contributing something tc 
the stock of useful knowledge in the world. As this must be mj princi- 
pal material for happiness, I should cultivate those habits and amusements 
most congenial with it, and these will be the quiet domestic duties — 
which will also be my greatest pleasures — and temperate social enjoy- 
ments, not too frequent and without excess; for the excess of to-day will 
be a draft on health and spirits to-morrow. Above all, observe if my in- 
terest be weakened in any degree in my pursuits. If so, be sure I am 
pursuing a wrong course somewhere, — wrong even in an Epicurean sense 
for my happiness, — and reform it at once. 

** With these occupations and temperate amusement, seek to do some 
good to society by an interest in obviously useful and benevolent objects. 
Preserve a calm, philosophical, elevated way of thinking on all subjects 
connected with the action of life. Think more seriously of the conse- 
quences of conduct. Cherish devotional feelings of reliance on the Deity. 
Discard a habit of sneering or scepticism. Do not attempt impossibilities, 
or, in other words, to arrive at certainty [as if] on questions of historic 
evidence ; but be content that there is evidence enough to influence a 
wise man in the course of his conduct., — enough to produce an assent, if 
not a mathematical demonstration to his mind, — and that the great laws 
for our moral government are laid down with undeniable, unimpeachable 
truth." 

A week after the date of these last reflections, he was quietly 
established at Nahant, having remained, as usual, two or three 
days in Boston to look after affairs that could not be attended 
to in the country. But he always disliked these periodical 
changes and removals. They broke up his habits, and made 
a return to his regular occupations more or less difficult and 
unsatisfactory. On this occasion, coming from the tranquil- 
lizing influences of Pepperell, where he had been more than 
commonly industrious and happy, he makes an amusing rec- 
ord of a fit of low spirits and* impatience, which is worth 
notice, because it is the only one to be found in all his memo- 
randa : — 

« July 19th. — Moved to Nahant yesterday. A most consumed fit of 
vapors. The place looks dreary enough after the green fields of Pep- 
perell. Don't like the air as well either, — too chilly, — find I bear and 
like hot weather better than I used to. Begin to study, — that is the best 
way of restoring equanimity. Be careful of my eyes at first, till accom- 
modated to the glare. Hope I shall find this good working-ground, -^ 
have generally found it so. This ink is too pale to write further. Every- 
thing goes wrong here." 

But he had a good season for work at Nahant, after all. He 
wrote there, not onlj the troublesome account of the Conquest 
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of Navarre, but the brilliant chapters on the deaths of Gron- 
salvo de C<5rdova and Ferdinand, leaving only the administra- 
tion and fall of Cardinal Ximenes for a dignified close to the 
whole narrative part of the history, and thus giving a sort of 
tragical denouement to it, such as he desired. This he com- 
pleted in Boston, about the middle of November. 

A chapter to review the whole of his subject, and point it 
with its appropriate moral, was, however, still wanted. It was 
a difficult task, and he knew it ; for, among other things, it in- 
volved a general and careful examination of the entire legis- 
lation of a period in which great changes had taken place, and 
permanent reforms had been introduced. He allowed five 
months for it It took above seven, but it is an admirable part 
of his work, and worth all the time and labor it cost him. 

At last, on the 25th of June, 1836, he finished the conclud- 
ing note of the concluding chapter to the History of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Reckoning ^rom the time when he wrote the 
first page, or from a period a little earlier, when he prepared a 
review of Gonde on the Spanish Arabs, which he subsequently 
made a chapter in his wcnrk, the whole had been on his hands 
a little more than seven years and a half; and, deducting nine 
months for illness and literary occupations not connected with 
his, History, he made out that he had written, during that time, 
at the rate of two hundred and thirty-four printed pages a year. 
But he had read and labored on the subject much in the two 
or three years that preceded the beginning of its absolute 
composition, and another year of corrections in the proof-sheets 
followed before it was fairly delivered to the world at Christ- 
mas, 1837. He was, therefore, exact, even after making all 
the deductions that can belong to the case, when, in his general 
estimate, he said that he had given to the work ten of the best 
years of his life.- 



CHAPTER VIII. 

1837-1838. 

Doubts about nrBUSHiNO thb ** Histort or FBRDnrAHO Aim Isabru- 
x^.*' — Four Copies prwted as it was writtem. — Opiviovs or 
Frieiids. — The Author's own Opinion op his Work. — Pubushbs 
IT. — His Letters about it. — Its Success. — Its Publication in 
Lovoov. — Reviews or it in the United States and in Europe. 

STRANGE as it may seem, it is nevertheless true, that 
after these ten years of labor on the Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, and vrith the ^U happiness he felt on completing that 
work, Mr. Presoott yet hesitated at last whether he should 
publish it or not As eariy as 1833, and from that time for- 
ward, while the composition was going on, he had caused four 
copies of it to be printed in large type on one side only of the 
leafl For this be had two reasons. If he should determine 
to publish the work in London, he could send a fair, plain copy 
to be printed from ; — and, at any rate, from such a copy he 
might himself, whenever his eye could endure the task, revise 
the whole personally, making on the hlank pages such correc- 
tions and alterations as he might find desirable. This task 
was already accomplished. He had gone over the whole, a 
little at a time, with care. Some portions he had rewritten. 
The first chapter he wrote out three times, and printed it 
twice, before it was finally put in stereotype, and adjusted to 
its place as it now stands. 

Still he hesitated. He consulted with his fiither, as he al- 
ways did when he doubted in relation to matters of conse- 
quence. His father not only advised the publication, but told 
him that ^' the man who writes a book which he is afraid to 
publish is a coward." This stirred the blood of his grandfather 
in his veins, and decided him.^ 

He had, however, the concurrent testimony of judicious and 

1 Griswold'B Prose Writers of America, 1847, p. 872. 
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fiuthful friends. Mr. Sparks, the historian, in a note dated 
Februaiy 24th, 1837, says: '^I have read several chapters, 
and am reading more. The book will be successful, — bought, 
read, and praised.** And Mr. Pickering, the modest, learned, 
philosophical philologist, to whom he submitted it a little later, 
sent him more dedsive encouragement under date of May Ist. 

Mr DEAR Sir, 

Bcin^ unintemipted last erening, I had an opportnnity to finish the few 
pages that remained of your work, and I now return the volumes with 
many thanks. I cannot, however, take leave of them without agaiu ex- 
pressing the high satisfaction I feel that our country should have produced 
such a work, — a work which, unless I am much mistaken, will live as 
long as any one produced by your contemporaries either here or in Eug- 
Und. 

X am, my dear sir, with the warmest regard. 

Very truly yonn, 

JOBH PlCKXRING. 

His friend Mr. Gardiner had alr'sady gone over the wliole 
of the three volumes with his accustomed faithfulness, and with 
a critical judgment which few possess. He had suggested an 
important alteration in the arrangement of some of the early 
chapters, which was gladly adopted, and had offered minor 
corrections and verbal criticism of all sorts, with the freedom 
which their old friendship demanded, but a considerable part 
of which were, with the same freedom, rejected ; the author 
maintaining, as he always did, a perfect independence of judg- 
ment in all such matters. 

How he himself looked upon his ten years' labor may be 
seen by the following extracts from his memoranda, before he 
passed the final, fatal bourn of the press. After giving some 
account of his slow progress and its causes, he says, under date 
of June 26th, 1836, when he had recorded the absolute com- 
pletion of the History : — 

" Pursuing the work in this quiet, leiscrely way, without orer-excrtion 
or fatij^e, or any sense of oblij^ion to complete it in a given time, I Iiave 
Ibond it a continual sonrre of pleasure. It has furnished food for my 
meditations, has given a direction and object to my scattered reading;, and 
supplied me with regular occupation for hours that would otherwise have 
filled me with ennui, I have found infinite variety in the study, moreo^'er, 
which mi^^ht at fint sight seem monotonous. No historical lalwrs, ri);htly 
conducted, can be monotonous, since they ailbrd all the variety of pursu- 
ing atdiain of fiM;ts to anforeseen coosequences, of comparing doubtful and 

6 o 
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contradictory testimony, of picturesque delineations of incident, and of 
analysis and dramatic exhibition of character. The plain narrative may 
be sometimes relieved by general views or critical discussions, aud the 
story and the actors, as they grow under the hands, acquire constantly 
additional interest. It may seem dreary work to plod through barbarouf 
old manuscript chronicles of monks and pedants, but this takes up but a 
small portion of the time, and even here, read aloud to, as I have been, 
required such close attention as always made the time pass glibly. In 
short, although I have sometimes been obliged to whip myself up to the 
work, I have never fairly got into it without deriving pleasure from it, and 
I have most generally gone to it with pleasure, and left it with regret 

** What do I expect from it, now it is done 1 And may it not be all in 
vain and labor lost, after all ? My expectations are not such, if I know 
myself, as to expose me to any serious disappointment. I do not flatter 
myself with the idea that I have achieved anything very profound, or, on 
the other hand, that will be very popular. I know myself too well to 
suppose tlie former for a moment I know the public too well, and the 
subject I have chosen, to expect the latter. But I have made a book 
illustrating an unexplored and important period, from authentic materials, 
obtained with much difficulty, and probably in the possession of no one 
library, public or private, in Europe. As a plain, veracious record of 
facts, the work, therefore, till some one else shall be found to make a 
better one, will fill up a gap in literature which, I should hope, would give 
it a permanent value, — a value founded on its utility, though bringing no 
great fame or gain to its author. 

** Ck)me to the worst, and suppose the thing a dead failure, and the book 
bom only to be damned. Still it will not be all in vain, since it has en- 
couraged me in forming systematic habits of intellectual occupation, and 
proved to me that my greatest happiness is to be the result of such. It is 
no little matter to be possessed of this conviction from experience." 

And again, in the following October, when he had entirely 
prepared his work for the press, he writes : — 

" Thus ends the labor of ten years, for I have been occupied more or 
less with it, in general or particular readings, since the summer of 1826, 
when, indeed, fit>m the disabled state of my eyes, I studied with little spirit 
and very little expectation of reaching this result But what result 1 
Three solid octavos of facts, important in themselves, new in an English 
dress, and which, therefore, however poor may be the execution of the 
work, must have some value in an historic view. With the confidence in 
its having such a value, however humble it may be, I must rest contented. 
And I now part with the companion of so many years with the cheering 
conviction, that, however great or little good it may render the public, it 
has done much to me, by the hours it has helped to lighten, and the habits 
of application it has helped to form." 

He caused the whole to be stereotyped without delay. This 
mode he preferred, because it was one which left him a more 
complete control of his own work than he could obtain in 
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mnj other ^aj, and because, if it rendered corrections and 
alterations more difficult, it yet insured greater typographical 
accuracy at the outset Mr. Charles Folsom, a member of 
the pleasant club that had been formed many years before, 
superintended its publication with an absolute fidelity, good 
taste, and kindness that left nothing to desire ; although, as 
the author, when referring to his friend's criticisms and sug« 
gestions, says, they made his own final revision anything but a 
sinecure. It was, I suppose, as carefully carried through the 
press as any work ever was in this country. The pains that 
had been taken with its preparation firom the first were contin- 
ued to the last 

That it was worth the many years of patient, conscientious 
labor bestowed upon it the world was not slow to acknowledge. 
It was published in Boston by the American Stationers' Com- 
pany, — a corporate body that had a short time before been 
organized under favorable auspices, but which troubles in the 
financial condition of the country and other causes did not per- 
mit long to continue its operations. The contract with them 
was a very modest one. It was dated April 10th, 1837, and 
stipulated on their part, for the use of the stereotype plates and 
of the engravings, already prepared at the author's charge. 
From these, twelve hundred and fifty copies might be struck 
off at the expense of the Company, who were to have five 
years to dispose of them. The bargain, however, was not, in 
one point of view, unfavorable. It insured the zealous and 
interested co-<^ration of a large and somewhat influential body 
in the sale and distribution of the woric, — a matter of much 
more importance at that time than it would be now, when book- 
selling as a business and profession in the United States is so 
much more advanced. Otherwise, as a contract, it was cer- 
tainly not brilliant in its promise. But the author thought 
well of it ; and, since profit had not been his object, he was 
entirely satisfied. 

I was then in Italy, having been away from home with my 
family nearly two years, during which I had constantly received 
letters from him concerning the progress of his work. On this 
occasion he wrote to me, April 11th, 1837, the very day afler 
the date of his contract, as follows : — 
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« If your eyes are erer greeted with the aspect of the old North [Amer- 
ican Review] in your pilgrimage, you may see announced the ' History of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, 3 vols. 8vo/ as in press, which means, will be out 
in October. The American Stationers' Company — a company got np 
with a considerable capital for the publication of expensive works — have 
contracted for an edition of twelve hundred and fifty copies. I find the 
stereotype plates, which cost not a great deal more than the ordinary mode 
of composition, and they the paper and all other materials, and pay me a 
thousand dolhirs. The ofier was a liberal one, and entirely answers my 
purpose of introdncing the work into the channels of circulation, which I 
could not have effected by so small an inducement as a commission to a 
publisher. The Ck>mpany, as proprietors of the edition, have every 
motive to disseminate it, and they have their agencies diffused through 
every part of the United States. What has given me most satisfaction is 
the very handsome terms in which the book has been recommended by 
Messrs. Pickering and Sparks, two of the committee for determining on 
the publication by the Company, and the former of whom before perusal, 
expressed himself, as I know, unfavorably to the work as a marketable con- 
cern, from the nature of the subject. My ambition will be fully satisfied, 
if the judgments of the few whose good opinion I covet are but half so 
favorable as those publicly expressed by these gentlemen 

** I must confess I feel some disquietude at the prospect of coming in full 
bodily presence, as it were, before the public. I have always shrunk from 
such an exhibition, and, during the ten years I have been occupied with 
the work, few of my friends have heard me say as many words about it. 
When I saw my name — harmonious ' Hickling ' and all — blazoned in 

the North American, it gave me, as S >vould say, « quite a turn,' — 

anything but agreeable. But I am in for it. Of one thing I feel confi- 
dent, — that the book has been compiled from materials, and with a fidel- 
ity, which must make it fill a hiatus deflendus in Spanish history. For the 
same reasons, I cannot think that I have much to fear from criticism ; not 
to add, that the rarity of my materials is such, that I doubt if any but a 
Spaniard possesses the previous knowledge of the whole ground for a fair 
and competent judgment of my historical accuracy. But enough and too 
much of this egotism ; though I know yon and Anna love me too well to 
call it egodsm, and will feel it to be only the unreserved communication 
made aix)und one's own fireside." 

A great surprise to all the parties concerned followed the 
publication. Five hundred copies only were struck off at first ; 
that number being thought quite sufi&dent for an experiment 
so doubtful as this was believed to be. No urgency was used 
to have the whole even of this inconsiderable edition ready 
for early distribution and sale. But during several days the 
demand was so great, that copies could not be prepared by the 
bookbinder as fast as they were called for. Three fifths of 
the whole number were disposed of in Boston before any could 
be spared to go elsewhere, and aU disappeared in five weeks. 
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In a few months, more copies were sold tban bj the contract it 
bad been assumed could be disposed of in five years ; and from 
the beginning of May, 1838, — that is, in the course of four 
months from its first publication, — the History itself stood 
before the public in the position it has maintained ever since. 
A success so brilliant had never before been reached in so short 
a time by any work of equal size and gravity on this side of the 
Atlantic. Indeed, nothing of the sort had approached it 

'< Bat," as hu friend Mr. Gardiner has traly said, « this wonderfully 
mpid salo of a work so grave, beginning in his own town, was due in the 
fint instance largely to its author's great personal popularity in society, 
and may be taken as a signal proof of it. For Mr. Prescott had acquired 
earlier no marked reputation w an author. As a mere man of letters, his 
substantial merits were known only by a few intimate friends ; perhaps not 
fully appreciated by them. To the public he was little known in any way. 
But he was a prodigious favorite with whatever was most cultivated in 
the society of Bioston. Few men ever had so many warmly attached per* 
•onal friends. Still fewer — without more or less previous distinction ot 
fiune — had over been sought as companions by young and old of both 
•exes as he had been. When, therefore, it came to be known that the 
same person who had so attracted them by an extraordinary combination 
of charming personal qualities was about to publish a book, — and it was 
known only a veiy short time before the book itself appeared, — the fact 
excited the greatest surprise, curiosity, and interest. 

" The day of its appearance was looked forward to and talked of. It 
came, and there was a perfect rush to get copies. A convivial friend, for 
instance, who was far from being a man of letters, — indeed, a person 
who rarely read a book, — got up early in the morning, and went to wait 
for the opening of the publisher's sliop, so as to secure the first copy. It 
came out at Christmas, and wm at once adopted as the fashionable Christ- 
mas and New Year's present of the season. Those who knew the author read 
it from Interest in him. No one read it without surprise and delight Mr. 
Daniel Webster, the statesman, who knew Prescott well in society, was as 
much surprised as the rest, and spoke of him as a comet which had sud- 
denly blazed out upon the world in full splendor. 

•* Such is the history of this remarkable sale at itt outbreak. Love of 
the author gave the first impetus. That given, the extraordinary merits 
of the work did all the rest" 

Meantime negotiations had been going on for its publication 
in London. My friend had written to me repeatedly about 
them, and so unreasonably moderate were his hopes, that, at 
one time, he liad thought either not to publish it at all in the 
United States, or to give away the work here, and make liis 
chief venture in England. As early as the 29th of Decem- 
ber, 1835, he had written to me in Dresden, where I then 
was: — 
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** Before closing my letter, I shall detain yon a little about mj own 
affiuiB. I have nearly closed mj magnum opiu, — that is, I shall close it, 
and have a oopj of it printed, I tmst, early next autumn. I print, you 
know, only four copies, designing, whether I publish it here or not, to 
haye it printed in England 

" Although the subject has nothing in it to touch the times and present 
topics of interest and excitement particularly, yet, as filling up a blank of 
importance in modem history, I cannot but think, if decently executed, 
that it will not be difficult to find some publisher in London who would 
be interested in it You know that lucre is not my object I wish, if 
possible, to give the work a fair chance under fair auspices. As to the 
merits of the work, it will be easy to form a judgment, since the book- 
seller will have the advantage of a fair printed copy. Now I wish your 
advice, how I had best proceed 1 If you should be in London next win- 
ter, my course would be clear. I would send the book to you, and doubt 
not you would put it in a train for getting it into the world, if any 
respectable acooucheur could be found to take charge of it. If you 
should not be there, as is most probable, can you advise me what to do 
nextl 

" I think it possible I may print the book here simultaneously. — — of- 
fered the other day to take the concern off my hands, if I would give him 
the first impression of a certain number of copies. As I have no illusory 
hopes of a second, I uon't know that I can do better. But I am persuaded 
tlie work, if worth anything, is suited to a European market, — at least, 
enough to indemnify the publisher. Else ten years nearly of my life have 
been thrown away indeed. I hope you will not lose your patience witji 
this long-winded prosing, and will excuse this egotism, from the impor- 
tance of the subject to myself. As to the trouble I occasion you, I know 
you too well to think you will require an apology." 

To this I replied from Dresden, February 8th, 1836 : — 

" You speak more fully about your opus magnum, and therefore I answer 
more fully than I did before. It must be a proud thought to you that 
you are so near the end of it ; and yet I think you will leave it with the 
same feeling of regret with which Gibbon left his Decline and Fall. What, 
then, will you do to fill up the first void ? Is it out of the question that 
you should fetch out your copy yourself, and get tlie peace of conscience 
that would follow making the arrangements for its publication in person ? 
I hope not For we could easily manage to meet you in England t^^'o 
years hence, and I assure you, my own experience leads me to think it no 
very grave matter to travel with wife and children. But let us suppose 
you do not What then ? I remain by the suggestion in my last letter, 
that Colonel Aspinwall is the man to take charge of it, provided neither 
you nor I should be in London, although, if both of us were on the spot, 
he would be the man with whom I think we should earliest advise in all 
publishing arrangements. His place as our Consul-Gcneral in London is 
something in talking to publishers. His character, prompt, business-like, 
firm, and honorable, is still more. And then, if I mistake not, he has a 
good deal of practice with tliese people ; for he certainly makes Irving's 

bargains, and, I believe, has managed for and others. This praetwe, 

too, is a matter of moment" 
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Yeiy fortunatelj for the author of Ferdinand and Isahella, 
Ocdonel Aflpinwall was soon afterwards in Boston, which is his 
proper home, and in whose neighborhood he was bom. He at 
onoe undertook in the pleasantest manner the pleasant com- 
mission which was offered liim, and a mutual regard was the 
consequence of the connection then formed, which was never 
afterwards broken or impaired ; so much was there in common 
between the characters of the two high-minded and cultivated 
men. 

In the autumn of 1836, one of the four printed copies, care- 
full/ corrected, was therefore, sent to Colonel Aspinwall, 
accompanied bj a letter dated October 28th, in which the 
author sajs: — 

*' With regmrd to the anraogements for pablication, which yoa hare 
been kind enough to allow me to trust to jon, I can only saj that I shall 
abide entirely by your judgement. I certainly should not disdain any 
profits which might flow from it, though I believe yon will do me the 
justice to think that I have been influenced by higher motives in the com- 
position of the work. If I hare succeeded, I have supplied an important 
detkUrahtm in history, but one which, I fear, has too little in it of a tera- 
porsry or local interest to win its way into public favor very speedily. 
But if the bookseller can wait, I am sure I can." 

The first attempts with the trade in London were not en- 
couraging. Mumy, the elder, to whom the book was at once 
offered, declined promptly to become its publisher; probably 
without an examination of its merits, and certainly without a 
thorough one. Longman took more time, but came to the 
same conclusion. The author, as might have been expected, 
was chagrined, and, with the openness of his nature, said so, in 
his letters both to Colonel Aspinwall and to me. 

« Muiray's decision," he wrote to the former, <* was too prompt to bo 
final with me : but Longman has examined the matter so deliberately, 
that I am convinced there is little reason to suppose the book can be 
regarded as a profitable concern for a London publisher. It will un- 
doubtedly prejudice the work to go a-begging for a patron, and my 
ill-success will thus acquire a disagreeable notoriety not only there, but 
here, where nothing is known of my foreign negotiations. I think it best, 
therefore, to take Uncle Toby's advice on the occasion, and say notliing 
about it to any one. For the copy in your possession, you had best put 
it out of sight. It will soon be replaced by one of the Boston edition In 
a more comely garb. If you should have proposed the work before re- 
ceiving this to any other person, I sliall not care to hear of its refusal 
from yon, as it will disgust me with the book before it is fairly bom." 
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Similar feelings he expressed even more strongly two days 
later. But this state of things was not destined to last long. 
Before the letter which was intended to discourage any further 
proposition in London had reached Colonel Aspinwall, Mr. 
Richard Bentley had accepted an offer of the book. A few 
days after learning this, the author wrote to me in a very 
different state of mind from that in which he had written his 

last letters. 

Boston, May 16, 1837. 
Mt deabbst Fbiend, 
I told jovL m my last that no arrangement for the pablication had 
been made in England. I was mistaken, however, as I soon afterwards 
roceived a letter from Colonel Aspinwalli informing me of one with 
Bentley, by which he becomes proprietor of one half of the copjrright, 
and engages to publish forthwith an edition at his own cost and risk, and 
divide with me the profits. He says, " It will be an object for him to get 
out the work in elegant style, with engravings, vignettes, &c." This is 
certainly much better, considering the obscurity of the author and the 
absence of all temporary allusion or interest in the subject, than I had a 
expect. My object is now attained. I shall bring out the book 
in the form I desired, and under the most respectable auspices on both 
sides of the water, and in a way which must interest the publisher so 
deeply as to secure his exertions to circulate the work. My bark will be 
fairly launched, and if it should be doomed to encounter a spiteful puff or 
two of criticism, I trust it may weather it. 

But he encountered no such adverse blasts. Immediately 
after the appearance of the book at Chriatmas, 1837, but with 
the imprint of 1838, a very long and able article on it by his 
friend Mr. Gardiner, who, as we have seen, had just assisted in 
preparing it for the press, was published in the ^ North-Ameri- 
can Review.''^ A little later, another friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Greenwood, — whose name it is not possible to mention with- 
out remembering what sorrow followed the early loss of one 
whose genius was at once so brilliant and so tender, — wrote a 
review for the " Christian Examiner,'* no less favorable than 
that of Mr. Gardiner.' Others followed. An excellent notice 
by Mr. John Pickering appeared in the ^'New York Re- 
view," — true, careful, and discriminating.^ And the series 
of the more elaborate American discussions was closed in the 
^ Democratic Review " of the next month by Mr. Bancrofl, — < 
himself an historian already of no mean note, and destined to 

* January, 1888. < March, 1888. « April, 1888. 
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jet more distinction on both sides of the Atlantic. Of coarse, 
there were many other notices in periodical publications of less 
grave pretensions, and still more in the newspapers ; for the 
work excited an interest whicli had not been at all foreseen. 
It was read by great numbers who seldom looked into anything 
so solid and serious. It was talked of by all who ever talked 
of books. Whatever was written or said about it was in one 
tone and temper ; so that, as far as the United States were con- 
cerned, it may be regarded as successful from the moment of 
its appearance. 

Nor did the notices which at the same time came from Eng- 
land show anything but good-will towards the unknown and 
unheralded claimant for the higher class of literary honors. 
They were written, of course, by persons who had never before 
heard of him, but their spirit was almost as kindly as if they 
had been dictated by personal friendship. The ^ Atiienieum " 
led off with a short laudatory article, which I believe, was from 
the pen of Dr. Dunham, who wrote the summary History of 
Spain and Portugal in Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopcedia.* An 
article, however, in the ^ Edinburgh Review," a little later, was 
much more satisfactory.* It was the first examination that the 
work obtained in England from one whose previous special 
knowledge of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella enabled him 
to do it thoroughly. Its author was Don Pascual de Gayangos, 
a learned and accomplished Spanish gentleman, then resident 
in London, who wrote the Castilian and the English with equal 
parity and elegance, and of whose kindly connection with Mr. 
Prescott it will be necessary for me to speak often hereafter. 
He made in his article on the ** Ferdinand and Isabella " a faithful 
and real review of the work, going over its several divisions 
with care, and giving a distinct opinion on each. It was more 
truly an examination of the work, and less a dissertation on 
the subject, than -is common in such articles, and on this account 
it will always have its value. 

To this succeeded in June an article in the ** Quarterly Re- 
view," by an English gentleman familiar with everything Span- 
ish ; I mean Mr. Richard Ford, who wrote the ^ Handbook of 
Spain," — a brilliant work, not without marks of prejudice, 

i 16S3, pp. U - 44. • Jannarj, 16S9. 
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but full of a singularlj minute and curious local knowledge 
of Spain, and of Spanish history and manners. His article 
on '^ Ferdinand and Isabella"' is marked with the same char- 
acteristics and similar prejudices. He is obviously a little 
unwilling to think that a book written with learning, judg- 
ment, and good taste can come from such a Nazareth as the 
United States ; but he admits it at last Perhaps his reluctant 
testimony was hardly less gratifying to the author than one 
more cordial would have been. 

A series of articles, however, which appeared in the '' Bi- 
bliotheque Universelle de Geneve" between July, 1838, and 
January, 1840, — five in number, and making together above 
a hundred and eighty pages, — gave Mr. Prescott more satis- 
^letion than any other review of his work. And well they 
might, for no other review of the ^< Ferdinand and Isabella ** 
can be compared to it in amplitude or elaborateness. It was 
written by Count Adolphe de Circourt, a person whom Lamar- 
tine has called ^'a living chart of human knowledge.*" It 

1 Jnne, 1889. 

i Spotting of the peculiar fitness of the appointment of this gentleman to 
the very important mission at the Court of Berlin, immediately after the fall 
of Louis-Philippe, in 1848, Lamartine says: ** Get homme, peu connu jusques- 
Ik hors du monde aristocratiqne, litt^raire, et savant, se nommait Mons. de 
Circourt. II avait servi sous la R^tauration dans la diplomatic. La revolu- 
tion de Jnillet Tavait rejet^ dans risolernent et dans Topposition, pins pr^s dn 
l^gitimisme que de la democratic. U avait profit^ de ces ann^es pour sa 
livrer k des Etudes, qui aurient absorb^ plusieurs viesd*homme8,et qui n'^tai- 
ent que des distractions de la sienne. Langues, races, geographic, histoire, 
philosophic, voyages, constitutions, religions des peuples depuis Penfance du 
monde Jusqu'a nos jours, depuis le Thibet jusqu'aux Alpes, il avait tout incor- 
pore en lui; tout reflechi; tout retenu. On pouvait Tinterroger sur Tuniver. 
salite des faits ou des idees, dont se compose le monde, sans quMl edt besoiii, 
pour repondre, dUnterroger d*autres livres que sa memoire, etendue, surfHce 
et profondeur immense des notions, dont jamais on ne rencontrait ni le fond, 
ni les limites, — mappemonde vivante des connaissances humaines, homroe 
oil tout etatt tdte et dont la tdte etait a la hauteur de toutes les verites; im- 
partial dn reste; indifferent entre les syst^mes comme (in dtre qui ne serait 
qu'intelligence, et qui ne tiendrait k la nature humaine que par le regard et 
par la curiosite. Mons. de Circourt avait epouse une jeune femme Russe, de 
race aristocratique et d*un esprit Europeen. II tenait par elle k tout ce quMl 
y avait d*eminent dans les lettres et dans les cours de T Allemagne et du Nord. 
Loi-mdme avait reside k Berlin, et il s*y etait lie aveo les hommes d*etat Le 
Boi de Prusse, souverain lettre et liberal, I'avait honore de quelque intimite 
k sa cour. Mons. de Circourt, sans §tre republicain de coeur, etait assez 
frappe des grands horizons qu'nne Republique Fran^aise — eclosedu genie 
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goes in the most thorough manner over the whole subject, and 
examines the difficult and doubtful points in the history of the 
period with a remarkable knowledge of the original sources and 
authorities. Sometiines the reviewer differs from the author ; 
maintaining, for instance, that the union of the crowns of Cas- 
tile and Aragon was not a benefit to Spain, and that the war 
i^ainst Granada is not to be justified bj the code of a Christian 
civilisation. And sometimes he makes additions to the History 
itself, as in the case of the conquest of Navarre. But what- 
ever he says is said in a philosophical spirit, and with a gener- 
ous purpose ; and, coming in a foreign language from one who 
knew the author only in his book, it sounds more like the voice 
of posterity than either the American or the English reviews 
that were contemporary with it 

progfwtif, et pacifiquo de la Fmoce nouTolle — pouTait ouTrir k Tesprit hn- 
main, pour la saluer et la servir. II comprenait, comme Lamartine, que la 
liberty avatt besoin de la paix, et que la paix 6tait k Berlin et k Londres.** — 
Bewhtion de 1848, Livre xi. o. 13. 

I have Inserted these striking remarks of Lamartine on Mons. and Mad. de 
Ciroourt, because they will appear hereafter as the friends of Mr. Prescott. 
They will also be remembered by many of my readers as the intimate fHenda 
tad correspondents of De TocqueviUe and Count Cavour. 



CHAPTER IX. 

1838. 
Thb Authob*b FEELuioa on THB Success of '* Febdinand akd Isadix*- 

LA.** — IlUVESS of his MoTHBR, AMD HER RECOVERY. — OpIMIOMS IH 

Europe goncermino his History. 

PASSING over the multitude of notices that appeared con- 
cerning the " History of Ferdinand and Isabella," it will 
be pleasant to see how the author himself felt in the first flush 
of his unexpected honors. I was then in Paris, and ten days 
afler the book was published in Boston he wrote to me as 

follows : — 

** Boston, Jan. 6, 1888. 
«My dear Friend, 

" It is long since I have seen year handwriting ; though only a few 
weeks since I received a most kind and welcome epistle from Anna. Your 
friends here say your are not going to hold oat yoar four years, and I could 
not help thinking that the complexion of Anna's sentiments looked rather 
homeishy I wish it may prove so. You will, at least, be spared, by your 
return, sundry long communications from me, with a plentiful dash of 
egotism in them. 

« There is some excuse for this, however, just now, which is a sort of 
epoch in my life, — my literary life at least. Their Catholic Highnesses 
have just been ushered into the world in three royal octavos. The bant- 
ling appeared on a Christmas morning, and certainly has not fallen still- 
bom, but is alive and kicking merrily. How long its life may last is 
another question. Within the first ten days half the first edition of five 
hundred copies (for the publishers were afraid to risk a larger one for our 
market) has been disposed of, and they are now making preparations for a 
second edition, having bought of me twelve hundred and fifty copies. Tiio 
sale, indeed, seems quite ridiculous, and I fancy many a poor soul thinks 
so by this time. Not a single copy has been sent South, ~- the publishers 
not choosing to strip the market while they can find such demand here. 

" In the mean time the book has got summcr-pufis in plenty, and a gale 
to the tune of ninety pages from the old * North American.' S— face- 
tiously remarked, tluit * the article should be called the fourth volume of the 

I I went abroad, with my family, for Mrs. Ticknor's health, in 1886, intend- 
ing to stay abroad four years, if, as her physicinns feared, so much time 
might be necessary for her restoratiun. She was well In three, and we gladly 
came home a few months after the date of this letter. 
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HUtoiy/ It wfts written by Gardiner, after several months' indostrions 
application, — though cventoall j concocted in the very short space of ten 
days,* which hM given occasion to some oversights. It is an able, learned, 
and most partial review; and I doubt if more knowledge of the particular 
subject can easily be supplied by the craft on the other side of the water, 
— *at least without the aid of a library as germane to the matter as mine, 
which, I think, will not readily be met with. I feel half inclined to send 
you a beautiful critique from the pen of your friend HilUird, as much to 
my taste as anything that has appeared. But pudor vetat, 

** In the mean time the small journals have opened quite a cry in my 
favor, and while one of jresterday claims me as a Bostonian, a Salem paper 
asserts that distinguished honor for the witch-town. So you see I am ex- 
periencing the fate of the Great Obscure, even in my own lifetime. And 
a clei^man told me yesterday, he intended to make my case — the obsta- 
cles I have encountered and overcome — the subject of a sermon. I told 
him it would help to sell the book, at all events. 

M ' Poor fellow 1 ' — I hear you exclaim by this time, — 'his wits are 
actually turned by this flurry in his native village, — the Yankee Athens ! ' 
Not a whit, I assure you. Am I not writing to two dear friends, to whom 
I can talk as freely and foolishly as to one of my own household, and who, 
I am sure, will not misunderstand me ? The efiect of all this — which a 
boy at Dr. Gardiner's school, I remember, called Jtmgum populariiatem -^ 
has been rather to depress me, and S— ^ was saying yesterday, that she 
had never known me so out of spirits as since the book has come out. 
The truth is, I appreciate, more than my critics can do, the difficulty of 
doing justice to my subject, and the immeasurable distance between me 
and the models with which they have been pleased to compare me 

*• From two things I have derived unfeigned satisfaction ; one, the de- 
light of my good father, who seems disposed to swallow — without tlie 
requisite allowance of salt — all the good-natured things which are said of 
tlie book, and the other, the hearty and active kindness of the few whom 
I have thought and now find to be my friends. I feel little doubt that 
the work, owing to their exertions, when it gets to the Southern cities 
where I am not known, will find a fair reception, — though, of course, I 
cannot expect anything like the welcome it has met here.' I feel relieved, 
however, as well as the publishers, from all apprehensions that the book 
will bum their finger*, whatever it may do to the author's 

" I have sent a copy for you to Rich [London], who will forward it ac- 
cording to your directions. I suppose there will be no difficulty in send- 
ing it over to Paris, if you remain there. Only advise him thereof. 

A favorable notice in a Parisian journal of respectability would be worth 
a good deal. But, after all, my market and my reputation rest principally 
with England, and if your influence can secure me, not a firiendly, but a 

> He had, as has been noticed, gone over the whole work before it was pub- 
lished, and had done it with a continaal consultation of the authoritien on 
which its facts and statements were founded. He was, therefore, completely 
master of the subject, and wrote with an authority that few reviewers can 
claim. 

• See oale, p. lOO. 
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fkir notice there, in any of the three or fbnr leading joomals, It woold be 
the best thing yon ever did for me, — and that is no small thing to say. 
But I am asking what yon will do withont asking, if any foreigner could 
hope to have such influence. I know that thojiat of criticism now-*Kiays 
depends quite as much on the temper and character of the reviewer as the 
reviewed, and, in a work filled with facts dug out of barbarous and obso- 
lete idioms, it will be easy to pick flaws and serve them up as a sample 
of the whole. But I will spare you further twaddle about their Catholic 
Highnesses." 

A little later, April 30, 1838, in his private Memoranda, 
after giving a detailed account of the circumBtances attending 
its publication, the contracts for printing, and the printing 
itBeLf, — all which he thus laid up for future use, — he goes 
on: — 

"Well, now for the result in America and England thus far. My 
work appeared hero on the 25th of December, 1837. Its birth had been 
prepared for by the favorable opinions, en avance, of the few friends who 
in its progress through the press had seen it. It was corrected previously 
as to style, &c., by my friend Gardiner, who bestowed some weeks, and I 
may say months, on its careful revision, and who suggested many impor- 
taut alterations in the form. Simonds * had previously suggested throw- 
ing the introductory * Section 2 * on Aragon into its present place, it first 
having occupied the place after Chapter III. The work was indefatigably 
corrected, and the references most elaborately and systematically revised 
by Folsom 

" From the time of its appearance to the present date, it has been the 
subject of notices, moro or less elaborate, in the principal reviews and 
periodicals of the country, and in the mass of criticism I have not met 
with one unkind, or sarcastic, or censorious sentence ; and my critics have 
been of all sorts, from stiff conservatives to levelling loco-focos. Much 
of all this success is to be attributed to the influence and exertions of per- 
sonal friends, — much to the beautiful dress and mechanical execution of 
the book, — and much to the novelty, in our country, of a work of research 
in various foreign languages. The topics, too, though not connected with 
the times, have novelty and importance in them. Whatever is the cause, 
the book has found a degree of favor not dreamed of by me certainly, nor 
by its warmest friends. It will, I have reason to hope, secure me an 
honest fame, and — what never entered into my imagination in writing 
it — put, in the long run, some money in my pocket. 

" In Europe things wear also a very auspicious aspect ao far. The 
weekly periodicals — the lesser lights of criticism — contain the most 
ample commendations on the book ; several of the articles being written 
with spirit and beauty. Uow extensively the trade winds may have 
helped me along, I cannot say. But so fkr the course has been smooth 

^ Mr. Henry C. Simonds, who was Mr. Preseott's reader and secretary for 
four yearSf — an accomplished young scholar, for whom he felt a very skioera 
regard. Mr. Simonds died two years after this date, in 1840. 
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and npid. Beotlej speaks to mj friends in eztnTsgant terms of the 
book. And states that nearij half tlw edition, which was of seven hundred 
and fifty copies, had been sold hj the end of March.* In fVance, thanks 
to njr friend Ticknor, it has been pnt into the hands of the principal sntMois 
in the Castiliaa. Copies have also been sent to some eminent scholait in 
Germanj. Thus hr, theraforoy we run before the wind." 

I will not refuse mjself the pleasure of inserting what I had 
alreadj written to him from Paris, February 20Ui, when, the 
London copy he had sent me having ^ed to come to hand, 
I had read the first volume of ** Ferdinand and Isabella " in an 
American copy ^hich had reached a friend in that city : -^ 

** I have got hold of the fint Tolome, and may, perchance, have the Inck 
to see the othen. It has satisfied all my expectations ; and when I tell 
yon that I wrote to Colonel Aspinwall from Berlin, nearly two years ago, 
placing yon quite at the side of Irving, you will undentand how I feel 
about it. I spoke conscientiously when 1 wrote to Aspinwall, and I do 
the same now. You have written a book that will not bo foi^tton. The 
Dedication to yoor father was entirely anticipated by me, — its tone and 
iti spirit, — everything except its beautiful words. He is happy to have 
received a tribute so true and so due, — so worthy of him and so mrely 
to be had of any." 

But in the midst of the happiness which his success naturally 
produced, trouble came upon him. The family had gone, as 
usual, to Pepperell early in the summer of 1838, when a severe 
illness of his mother brought them suddenly bade to town, and 
kept them there above two months, at the end of which she 
was happily restored, or nearly so. 

'* Moved from Fcppercll," he says in his private Memoranda, " prema- 
turely, June SSth, on account of the distressing illness of my mother, which 
still, July 16th, detains us in this pestilent pbuse, amidst heats which would 
do credit to the tropics. The same cause has prevented me from giving 
nearly as many hours to my studies as I should otherwise have done, being 
in nther an industrious mood. My mother's health, apparently improv- 
faig, may permit me to do this." 

But the next notice, July 27th, is more comfortable : — 

<'Been a month now in Boston, which I find more tolerable than at flrrt. 
The heat has much abated, and, indeed, a summer residence here has many 
alleviations. But I should never prefer it to a summer at Nahant Ilave 

gived an English eopy of 'Ferdinand and Isabella.' Better paper. 



i Mr. Bentley had requested me to tell Mr. Prescott that be was proud of 
having published such a book, and that be thought It would prove the best 
ha had ever brought out* 
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blacker ink, mora showy pages, bat, on the whole, not so good type, and, 
as the printer did not receive the corrections in season for the last three 
chapters, there are many verbal inaccuracies. The plates are good, — the 
portrait of Colnmbos exquisite, and about as much like him, I snpposd, 
as any other. On the whole, Bentley has done fairly by the work. My 
friend Ticknor brings me home a very &vorable report of the opinion! 
expressed of the work by French and English scholars. If this report is 
not colored by his own friendship, the book will take some rank on the 
other side of the water." 

As he intimates, I was just then returned from Europe after 
an absence of three years. He met me at the cars on my 
anival from New York, where I had landed ; but his counte- 
nance was sad and troubled with the dangerous illness of his 
mother, then at its height I saw him, however, daily, and 
talked with him in the freest and fullest manner about his 
literary position and prospects ; giving him, without exaggera- 
tion, an account of the opinions held in England and France 
concerning his work, which he could not choose but find very 
gratifying. 

I had, in fact, received the book itself before I left Paris, 
and had given copies of it to M. Guizot, M. Mignet, Count 
Adolphe de Circourt, and M. Charles Fauriel. The last three, 
as well as some other friends, had expressed to me their high 
estimation of it, in terms very little measured, which were, in 
their substance, repeated to me later by M. Guizot, when be 
had had leisure to read it. Four persons better qualified to 
judge the merits of such a work could not, I suppose, have 
then been found in France ; and the opinion of Count Circourt 
set forth in the learned and admirable review already alluded 
to, would, I think, subsequently have been accepted by any one 
of them as substantially his own. 

In England, where I passed the spring and early summer. 
I found the same judgment was pronounced and pronouncing. 
At Holland House, then the highest tribunal in London on the 
subject of Spanish history and literature. Lord Holland and 
Mr. John Allen, who were both just finishing its perusal, did 
not conceal from me the high value they placed upon it ; Mr. 
Allen telling me that he regarded the introductory sections on 
the constitutional history of Aragon and Castile — which, it 
will be remembered, were three times written over, and twice 
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printed, before thej were finally given to the press for publica- 
tion — as possessing a very high merit as statesmanlike discus- 
aioDS, and as better than anything else extant on the same 
Bubject' Southey, whom I afterwards saw at Keswick, and 
irom whose judgment on anything relating to Spanish history 
few would venture to appeal, volunteei'ed to me an opinion no 
less decisive. * 

The more important Reviews had not yet spoken ; but, re- 
membering the wish expressed by my friend in a letter to me 
already cited, — though, as he intimated, not needing such an 
expression, — I made, through the ready kindness of Lord 
Holland, arrangements with Mr. McVey Napier, the editor of 
the " Edinburgh Review," for the article in that journal by 
Don Pascual de Gayangos, of which an account has already 
been given. Mr. Lockhart, the Aristarch of the ^ Quarterly 
Review," had not read the book when I spoke to him about it, 
but he told me he had heard from good authority that " it was 
one that would last " ; and the result of his own examination 
of it was Mr. Ford's review, Mr. Ford himself having been, 
I suppose, the authority referred to. Mr. Hallam, to whom I 
sent a copy in the author's name, acknowledged its receipt in 
a manner the most gratifying, and so did Mr. Milman ; both 
of these distinguished and admirable men becoming afterwards 
personally attached to Mr. Prescott, and corresponding with 
him, from time to time, until his death. These, and some 
others like them, were the suffrages that I bore to my friend 
on my return home early in July, and to which, in the pas- 
sages I have cited from his Memoranda, he alludes. They 
were all of one temper and in one tone. I had heard of no 
others, and had, therefore, no others to give him. At home 

* I oughts perhaps, to add here, that, by coinmoo consent of the Boholars of 
the time, the opinion of no man in England, on such a point, would have 
been placed before Mr. Alten*s. 

1 Mr. Prescott was especially gratified with this opinion of Mr. Sonthey, 
because he had much feared that the rejection of his book by the Longmans 
was the result of advice from Sonthey, whose publishers they were, and who 
was often consulted by them respecting the publication of such works. But 
the Longmans declined It, as Southey himself told me, only because they did 
not, at the time, wish to increase their list of new publications. The same 
cause, I subsequently understood, lind govenied the decision of Murray, wlio 
did not even give the book to anykx>dy for getting a judgment on its merits. 
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its success, I found, was already fully assured. As Dr. Chan- 
ning had told him, ^ Your book has been received here with 
acclamation." ' 

s A year after its publication, the author records very naturally, among 
his private Memoranda: ** Dec. 26, 1888. The anniversary of the appearance 
of their Catholic Highnesses Ferdinand and Isabella, God bless them ! What 
would I have given 'last year to know they would have run off so glibly? *' 
I think about twenty-eight hundred copies had been sold in the United States 
when this record was made, — only a foretaste of the subsequent success. 
On the 1st of January, 1860, the aggregate sales in the United States and 
England amounted to seventeen thousand seven hundred and thirty-one. 



CHAPTEB X. 

1837 - 1838. 

Mb. Pbb80ott*8 Crabactsr at this Pbbiod. — Effect of his Irfibm- 
rrr or Sram in vormuio it. — Noctograph. — DisTRiBunoit of hu 

DAT. ^- COXTRITAICCIS FOR RBODLATIMO THB LlORT IN HIS RoOM. — 

Pkematurb Decay of Sight. — Exact System of Ezbhcisb akd 
Life oexerally. — Firm Will in carbyino it out. 

WHEN the «< Ferdinand and Isabella'' was paUishcd, 
in the winter of 1837-8, its author was nearly forty- 
two years old. His character, some of whose tnuts had been 
prominent from childhood, while others had been slowly devel- 
oped, was fully formed. His habits were settled for life. He 
had a perfectly well-defined individuality, as everybody knew 
who knew anything about his occupations and ways. 

Much of what went to constitute this individuality was the 
result of his infirmity of sight, and of the unceasing struggle 
he had made to overcome the difficulties it entailed upon 
him. For, as we shall see hereafter, the thought of this 
infirmity, and of the embarrassments it brought with it, was 
ever before him. It colored, and in many respects it controlled, 
his whole life. 

The violent inflammation that resulted from the fierce attack 
of rheumatism in the early months of 1815 first startled him, 
I tliink, with the apprehension that he might possibly be 
deprived of sight altogether, and that thus his future years 
would be left in ''total eclipse, without all hope of day." 
Bat from this dreary apprehension, his recovery, slow, and 
partial as it was, and the buoyant spirits that entered so largely 
into his constitution, at last relieved hinL He even, from time 
to time, as the disease fluctuated to and fro, had hopes of an 
entire restoration of his sight 

But before long, he began to judge things more exactly as 
they were, and saw plainly that anything like a full recovery 
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of his sight was improbable, if not impossible. He turned his 
thoughts, therefore, to the resources that would still remain 
to him. The prospect was bj no means a pleasant one, but 
he looked at it steadily and calmlj. All thought of the profes- 
sion which had long been so tempting to him he gave up. He 
saw that he could never fulfil its duties. But intellectual 
occupation he could not give up. It was a gratification and 
resource which his nature demanded, and would not be refused. 
The difiicultj was to find out how it could be obtained. During 
the three months of his confinement in total di^r^np^*; at St 
Michael's, he first began to discipline his thoughts to such 
orderly composition in his memory as he might have written 
down on paper, if his sight had permitted it. <' I have cheated,'* 
he says, in a letter to his family written at the end of that dis- 
couraging period, — ''I have cheated many a moment of tedium 
by compositions which were soon banished from my mind for 
want of an amanuensis." 

Among these compositions was a Latin ode to his friend 
Gardiner, which was prepared wholly without books, but 
which, though now lost, like the rest of his Latin verses, he 
repeated years afterwards to his Club, who did not fail to think 
it good. It is evident, however, that, for a considerable time, 
he resorted to such mental occupations and exercises rather as 
an amusement than as anything more serious. Nor did he at 
first go far with them even as a light and transient relief from 
idleness ; for, though he never gave them up altogether, and 
though they at last became a very important element in his 
success as an author, he soon found an agreeable substitute for 
them, at least so far as his immediate, every-day wants were 
concerned. 

The substitute to which I refer, but which itself implied 
much previous reflection and thought upon what he should 
commit to paper, was an apparatus to enable the blind to 
write. He heai*d of it in London during his first residence 
there in the summer of 1816. A lady, at whose house he 
visited frequently, and who became interested in his misfortune, 
" told him," as he says in a letter to his mother, " of a newly 
invented machine by which blind people are enabled to write. 
I have," he adds, ^' before been indebted to Mrs. Delafield for 
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an ingenious candle-scroen. If this machine can be procured, 
jon will be sure to feel the effects of it" 

He obtained it at once ; but he did not use it until nearly a 
month afterwards, when, on the 24th of August, at Paris, ho 
wrote home his first letter with it, saying, '^ It is a very happy 
invention for me." And such it certainly proved to be, for he 
never oeased to use it from that day ; nor does it now seem 
possible that, without the facilities it afforded him, he ever 
would have ventured to undertake any of the works which 
have made his name what it is.^ 

The machine — if machine it can properly be called — is 
an apparatus invented by one of the well-known Wedgewood 
family, and is very simple both in its structure and use. It 
looks, as it lies folded up on the table, like a clumsy portfolio, 
bound in morocco, and measures about ten inches by nine 
when unopened. Sixteen stout parallel brass wires fastened on 
the right-hand side into a frame of the same size with the cover, 
much like the frame of a school-boy's slate, and crossing it 
from side to side, mark the number of lines that can be written 
on a page, and guide the hand in its blind motions. This 
framework of wires is folded down upon a sheet of paper 
thoroughly impregnated with a black substance, especially on 
its under surfiice, beneath which lies the sheet of common 
paper that is to receive the writing. There are thus, when 
it is in use, three layers on the right-hand side of the opened 
apparatus ; viz. the wires, the blackened sheet of paper, and 
the white sheet, — all lying successively in contact with each 
other, the two that are underneath being held firmly in their 
places by the framework of wires which is uppermost The 
whole apparatus is called a nociograpk* 

When it has been adjusted, as above described, the person 
using it writes with an ivory style, or with a style made of 
some harder substance, like agate, on the upper surface of the 
blackened pi4)er, which, wherever the style presses on it, trans- 

1 This very appftnifn<«, ttie first he ever had, it still extnnt Indeed, he never 
poesessed bat one other, and that was ita exact duplicate. The oldest it 
Dearly used np. Bnt, althongh be never had more than two for himself, he 
caased others to be made for persons suffering under infirmities like his own, 
— not unfrequently sending them to thu«e who were known to him only at 
qeeding such help. 
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fers the coloring matter of its under surface to the white paper 
beneath it, — the writing thus produced looking much like that 
done with a common black-lead pencil. 

The chief difficulty in the use of such an apparatus is obvi- 
ous. The person employing it never looks upon his work ; 
never sees one of the marks he is making. He trusts wholly 
to the wires for the direction of his hand. He makes his 
letters and words only from mechanical habit. He must, 
therefore, write straight forward, without any opportunity for 
correction, however gross may be the mistakes he has made, or 
however sure he may be that he has made them ; for, if he 
were to go back in order to correct an error, he would only 
make his page still more confused, and probably render it quite 
illegible. When, therefore, he has made a mistake, great or 
small, all he can do is to go forward, and rewrite further on 
the word or phrase he first intended to write, rarely attempt- 
ing to strike out what was wrong, or to insert, in its proper 
place, anything that may have been omitted. It is plain, 
therefore, that the person who resorts to this apparatus as a 
substitute for sight ought previously to prepare and settle in 
his memory what he wishes to write, so as to make as few 
mistakes as possible. With the best care, his manuscript will 
not be very legible. Without it, he may be sure it ean hardly 
be deciphered at all. 

That Mr. Prescott, under his disheartening infirmities, — I 
refer not only to his imperfect sight, but to the rheumatism 
from which he was seldom wholly free, — should, at the age 
of five-and-twenty or thirty, with no help but this simple 
apparatus, have aspired to the character of an historian dealing 
with events that happened in .times and countries far distant 
from his own, and that are recorded chiefly in foreign languages 
and by authors whose conflicting testimony was often to be 
reconciled by laborious comparison, is a remarkable fact in 
literary history. It is a problem the solution of which was, 
I believe, never before undertaken; certainly never before 
accomplished. Nor do I conceive that he himself could have 
accomplished it, unless to his uncommon intellectual gifts had 
been added great animal spirits, a strong, persistent Avill, and a 
moral courage which was to be daunted by no obstacle that 
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lie might deem it possible to remove bj almost any amount of 
effort^ 

That ho was not insensible to the difficulties of his under- 
taking, we have partly seen, as we have witnessed how his hopes 
fluctuated while he was struggling through the arrangements 
for beginning to write his ^ Ferdinand and Isabella,"' and, in 
fact, during the whole period of its composition. But he 
showed the same character, the same fertility of resource, every 
day of his life, and provided, both by forecast and self-sacrifice, 
against the embarrassments of his condition as they successively 
presented themselves. 

The first thing to be done, and the thing always to be re- 
peated day by day, was to strengthen, as much as possible, what 
remained of his sight, and at any rate, to do nothing that should 
tend to exhaust its impaired powers. In 1821, when he was 
still not without some hope of its recovery, he made this mem- 
orandum. ** I will make it my principal purpose to restore 
my eye to its primitive vigor, and will do nothing habitually 
that can seriously injure it.'' To this end he regulated his 
life with an exactness that I have never known equalled. 
Especially in whatever related to the daily distribution of his 
time, whether in regard to his intellectual labors, to his social 
enjoyments, or to the care of his physical powers, including his 
diet, he was severely exact, — managing himself, indeed, in this 
last respect, under the general directions of his wise medical 
adviser, Dr. Jackson, but carrying out these directions with an 
ingenuity and fidelity all his own. 

He was an early riser, although it was a great effort for him 
to be such. From boyhood it seemed to be contrary to his 
nature to get up betimes in the morning. He was, therefore, 
always awaked, and afler silently, and sometimes slowly and 
with reluctance, counting twenty, so as fairly to arouse himself, 

* The CM6 orTbtany — the nearest known to roe — was different His 
great work, ^ Histoire de la Conqufite de TAngleterre par les Normaods,** 
was written before he became blind. What he published afterward was dic- 
tated, — wooderfol, indeed, all of it, but especially all that relates to what he 
did for the oommisBion of the government concerning the Tiers btat, to be 
Ibond in that grand collection of** Docnments Jn^dits sur THistoire de France,** 
began nnder the auspices and influence of M. Oaizot, when he was minister 
of Loois-Philippe. 
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ig oat of bed ; or, if he failed, he pwd a for- 
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to see tbe sun rise bj Mr. Greene's school, if yon remember 
where that is." When the rides here referred to were taken, 
the thermometer was oflen below zero of Fahrenheit. 

On his return home, after adjusting his dress anew, with ref- 
erence to the temperature within doors, he sat down, almost 
always in a very gay humor, to a moderate and even spare 
breakfast, — a meal he much liked, because, as he said, ho 
could then have his family with him in a quiet way, and so 
begin the day happily. From the breakfast-table he went at 
once to his study. There, while busied with what remained of 
his toilet, or with the needful arrangements for his regular oc- 
cupations, Mrs. Prescott read to him, generally from the morn- 
ing papers, but sometimes from the current literature of the 
day. At a fixed hour — seldom later than ten — his reader, 
or secretary, came. In this, as in everything, he required 
punctuality ; but he noted tardiness only by looking significantly 
at his watch ; for it is the testimony of all his suryiving secre- 
taries, that he never spoke a severe word to either of them in 
the many years of their familiar intercourse. 

When they had met in the study, there was no thought but 
of active work for about three hours.* His infirmities, how- 
ever, were always present to warn him how cautiously it must 
be done, and he was extremely ingenious in the means he de- 
vised for doing it without increasing them. The shades and 
shutters for regulating the exact amount of light which should 
be admitted ; his own position relatively to its direct rays, and, 
to those that were reflected from surrounding objects; the 
adaptation of his dress and of the temperature of the roon^ 
to his rheumatic affections ; and the different contrivances for 
taking notes from the books that were read to him, and for 
impressing on his memory, with the least possible use of hi^ 
sight, such portions of each as were needful for his imme-i 

* I tpeak here of th« time daring which he wms busy with his Histories. In 
the intenrals between them, as, for instance, between the '* Ferdinand and 
Isabella ** and the ** Mexico,** between the *• Mexico ** and ** Peru,*' &c., his 
habits were Tery different. At these periods he Indulged, sometimes for 
many months, in a great deal of light, miscellaneons reading, which he nsed 
to call " literary loafing.** This he thought not only agreeable, bnt refreshing 
and useful; though sometimes he compUuned bitterly of himself for carrying 
hb indulgences of this sort too far. 

6 
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diate purpose, — were all of them the result of painstaking 
experiments, skilfully and patiently made. But their inge- 
nuity and adaptation were less remarkable than the conscien- 
tious consistency with which they were employed from day to 
day for forty years. 

In relation to all such arrangements, two circumstances 
should }^ noted. 

The first is, that the resources of his eye were always very 
small and uncertain, except for a few years, beginning in 1840, 
when, from his long-continued prudence or from some inscruta- 
ble cause, there seemed to be either an increase of strength 
in the organ, or else such a diminution of its sensibility as en- 
abled him to use it more, though its strength might really be 
diminished. 

Thus, for instance, he was able to use his eye very little in 
the preparation of the ^^ Ferdinand and Isabella," not looking 
into a book sometimes for weeks and even months together, 
and yet occasionally he could read several hours in a day if he 
carefully divided the whole into short portions, so as to avoid 
fatigue. While engaged in the composition of the ^ Conquest 
of Mexico," on the contrary, he was able to read with consider- 
able regularity, and so he was while working on* the ^ Conquest 
of Peru," though, on the whole, with less.* 

But he had, during nearly all this time, another difficulty to 
encounter. There had come on prematurely that gradual 
filteration of the eye wliich is the consequence of advancing 
years, and for which the common remedy is spectacles. Even 
when he was using what remained to him of sight on the 

How nncertnin was the state of his eje, eVon when it was strongest, may 
be seen from memoranda made at diflferent times within less than two years 
of each other. The first is in January, 1829, when he was full of grateful 
feelings for an unexpected increase of his powers of sight " By the blessing 
of Heaven," he says, *' I have been enabled to have the free use of my eye 
in the daytime during the last weeks, without the exception of a single 
day} although deprived, for nearly a fortnight, of my accustomed exercise. 
I hope I have not abused this great privilege." But this condition of 
things did not last long. Great fluctuations followed. In August and Sep- 
tember he was much discouraged by severe inflammations; and in October, 
1830, when he had been slowly writing the *' Ferdinand and I.«abella" for 
about a year, his sight for a time became so much impaired that he was 
brought— I use his own words — " seriously to consider what steps he should 
take in relation to that work, if his sight should fail him altogether." 
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• Conquest of Mexico " with a freedom which not a little ani- 
mated him in his pursuits, he perceived this discouraging 
change. In July, 1841, he says: "My eye, for some days, 
feek dim. * I guess and fear,' as Bums says." And in June, 
1842, when our families w^ere spending together at Lebanon 
Springs a few days which he has recorded as otherwise very 
happy, he spoke to me more than once in a tone of absolute 
grief, that he should never again enjoy the magnificent specta- 
cle of the starry heavens. To this sad deprivation he, in fact, 
alludes himself in his Memoranda of that period, where, in re- 
lation to his eyes, he says: ^I find a misty veil increasing 
over them, quite anno3ring when reading. The other evening 

B said, 'How beautiful the heavens are with so many 

stars ! ' I could hardly see two. It made me sad." 

Spectacles, however, although they brought their appropriate 
relief^ brought also an inevitable inconvenience. They fatigued 
his eye. He could use it, therefore, less and less, or if he used 
it at all, beyond a nicely adjusted amount, the excess was 
followed by a sort of irritability, weakness, and pain in the 
organ which he had not felt for many years. This went on 
increasing with sad regularity. But he knew that it was 
inevitable, and submitted to it patiently. In the latter part of 
his life he was able to use his eye very little indeed for the 
purpose of reading, — in the last year, hardly at all. Even in 
several of the years preceding, he used it only tliirty-five minutes 
in each day, divided exactly by the watch into portions of ^ve 
minutes each, with at least half an hour between, and always 
stopping the moment pain was felt, even if it were felt at the 
first instant of opening the book. I doubt whether a more per- 
sistent, conscientious care was ever taken of an impaired physi- 
cal power. Indeed, I do not see how it could have been made 
more thorough. But all care was unavailing, and he at last 
knew that it was so. The decay could not be arrested. He 
spoke of it rarely, but when he perceived that in the evening 
twilight he could no longer walk about the streets that were 
familiar to him with his accustomed assurance, he felt it 
deeply. Still he persevered, and was as watchful of wlmt 
remained of his sight as if his hopes of its restoration had 
ocmtinued unchecked. Indeed, I think he always trusted that 
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he was saving somethiDg bj his anxious care ; he always be- 
lieved that great prudence on one day would enable him to do 
a little more work on the next than he should be able to do 
without so much caution. 

The other circumstance that should be noticed in relation 
to the arrangements for his pursuits is, the continually in- 
creased amount of light he was obliged to use, and which he 
could use without apparent injury. 

In Bedford Street, where he first began his experiments, 
he could, from the extreme sensitiveness of his eye, bear very 
little light. But, even before he lefl that quiet old mansion, 
he cut out a new window in his working-room, arranging it so 
that the light should fall more strongly and more exclusively 
upon the book he might be using. This did very well for 
a time. But when he removed to Beacon Street, the room 
he built expressly for his own use contained six contiguous 
windows ; two of which, though large, were glazed each with a 
single sheet of the finest plate-glass, nicely protected by several 
curtains of delicate fabric and of a light>-blue color, one or 
more of which could be drawn up over each window to tem- 
per the light while the whole light that was admitted through 
any one opening could be excluded by solid wooden shutters. 
At first, though much light was commonly used, these appli- 
ances for diminishing it were all more or less required. But, 
gradually, one after another of them was given up, and, at last, 
I observed that none was found important. He needed and 
used all the light he could get 

The change was a sad one, and he did not like to allude to 
it. But during the last year of his life, after the first slight 
access of paralysis, which much disturbed the organ for a time, 
and rendered its action very irregular, he spoke plainly to me. 
He said he must soon cease to use his eye for any purpose 
of study, but fondly trusted that he should always be able to 
recognize the features of his friends, and should never become 
a burden to those he loved by needing to be led about His 
hopes were, indeed, fulfilled, but not without the sorrow of 
alL The day before his sudden death he walked the streets as 
freely as he had done for years. 

Still, whatever may have been the condition of his eye at 
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any period, — from the fierce attack of 1815 to the very end 
of his life, — it was always a paramount subject of anxiety 
with liim. He never ceased to think of it, and to regulate 
the hours, and almost the minutes, of his daily life by it. 
Even in its best estate he felt that it must be spared ; in its 
wont, he was anxious to save something by cai*e and abstinence. 
He said, ^ he reckoned time by eyesight, as distances on rail- 
roads are reckoned by hours." 

One thing in this connection may be noted as remai*kable. 
He knew that, if he would give up litei*ary labor altogether, 
his eye would be better at once, and would last longer. His 
physicians all told him so, and their opinion was rendered 
certain by his own experience; for whenever he ceased to 
work for some time, as during a visit to New York in 1842 
and a visit to Europe in 1850, — in short, whenever he took a 
journey or indulged himself in holidays of such a sort as pre- 
vented him from looking into books at all or thinking much 
about them, — his general health immediately became more 
yigorous than might have been expected from a relief so tran- 
sient, and his sight was always improved ; sometimes materially 
improved. But he would not pay the price. He preferred to 
submit, if it should be inevitable, to the penalty of ultimate 
blindness, rather than ^ve up his literary pursuits. 

He never liked to work more than three hours consecutively. 
At one o'clock, therefore, he took a walk of about two miles, 
and attended to any little business abroad that was incumbent 
on him, coming home generally refreshed and exhilarated, and 
ready to lounge a little and gossip. Dinner followed, for the 
greater part of his life about three o'clock, although, during a 
few years, he dined in winter at five or six, which he preferred, 
and which he gave up only because his health demanded the 
change. In the summer he always dined early, so as to have the 
late afternoon for driving and exercise during our hot season. 

He enjoyed the pleasures of the table, and even its luxuries, 
more than most men. But he restricted himself carefully in 
the use of them, adjusting everything with reference to its 
effect on the power of using his eye immediately aflerwards, and 
especially on his power of using it the next day. Occasional 
indulgence when dining out or with friends at home he found 
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useful, or at least not injurious, and was encouraged in it bj his 
medical counsel. But he dined abroad, as he did everything 
of the sort, at regulated intervals, and not only determined be- 
forehand in what he should deviate from his settled habits, but 
oflen made a record of the result for his future government. 

The most embarrassing question, however, as to diet, regard- 
ed the use of wine, which, if at first it sometimes seemed to be 
followed by bad consequences, was yet, on the whole, found use- 
ful, and was prescribed to him. To make everything certain, 
and settle the precise point to which he should go, he instituted 
a series of experiments, and between March, 1818, and Novem- 
ber, 1820, — a period of two years and nine months, — he re- 
corded the exact quantity of wine that he took every day, 
except the few days when he entirely abstained. It was 
Sherry or Madeira. In the great majority of cases — four 
Mtha, I should think — it ranged from one to two glasses, 
but went up sometimes to four or five, and even to six. He 
settled at last, upon two or two and a half as the quantity best 
suited to his case, and persevered in this as his daily habit, until 
the last year of his life, during which a peculiar regimen was 
im{)osed upon him from the peculiar circumstances of his health. 
In all .this I wish to be understood that he was rigorous with 
himself, — much more so than persons thought who saw him 
only when he was dining with friends, and when, but equally 
upon system and principle, he was much more free. 

He generally smoked a single weak cigar after dinner, and 
Ibtened at the same time to light reading from Mrs. Prescott 
A walk of two miles — more or less — followed ; but always 
enough, after the habit of riding was given up, to make the 
full amount of six miles' walking for the day's exercise, and 
then, between five and eight, he took a cup of tea, and had his 
reader with him for work two hours more. 

The labors of the day were now definitively ended. He 
came down from his study to his library, and either sat there 
or walked about while Mrs. Prescott read to him from some 
amusing book, generally a novel, and, above all other novels, 
those of Scott and Miss Edgeworth. In all this he took great 
solace. He enjoyed the room as well as the reading, and, as ho 
moved about, would often stop before the books, — especially 
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his&Yorite books, — and be sure tbat ihej were all in their 
proper places, drawn up exactly to the front of their respective 
shelves, like soldiers on a dress-parade, — sometimes speaking 
of them, and almost to them^ as if they were personal fiiends. 

At half past ten, having first taken nearly another glass of 
wine, he went to bed, fell asleep quickly, and slept soundly and 
well. Suppers he early gave up, although they were a form of 
social intercourse much liked in his father's house, and common 
thirty or forty years ago in the circle to which he belonged. 
Besides all other reasons against them, he found that the lights 
oommonly on the table shot their horizontal rays so as to iu- 
jore his suffering organ. Larger evening parties, which were 
not so liable to this objection, he liked rather for their social in- 
fluences than for the pleasure they gave him ; but ho was seen 
in them to the last, though rarely and only for a short time in 
each. £arlier in life, when he enjoyed them more and stayed 
later, he would, in the coldest winter nights, afler going home, 
run up and down on a plank walk, so arranged in the garden 
of the Bedford-Street house that he could do it with his eyes 
shut, for twenty minutes or more, in order that his system might 
be refreshed, and his sight invigorated, for the next morning's 
work.^ Later, unhappily, this was not needful. His eye had 
lost the sensibility that gave its value to such a habit 

In his exercise, at all its assigned hours, he was faithful and 
exact If a violent storm prevented him from going out, 
or if the bright snow on sunny days in winter rendered it dan- 
gerous for him to expose his eye to its brilliant reflection, he 
would dress himself as for the street and walk vigorously 
about the colder parts of the house, or he would saw and chop 
iire-woodt under cover, being, in the latter case, read to all the 
while. 

The result he sought, and generally obtained, by these efforts 
was not, however, always to be had without suffering. The 

t SonM persoDft may think this to have been a fancy of my friend, or an 
over-nice estimate of the valne of the open air. Bnt others have found the 
same benefit who needed it less. Sir Charles Bell says, in his joumal, that lie 
used to sit In the open air a great deal, and read or draw, becaaffe on the yU* 
lowing day, he foond himself so ranch better able to work. Some of the best 
passages in his great treatises were, he says, written under these circum- 
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first mfle or two of his walk often cost him pain — sometimes 
sharp pain — in consequence of the rheumatism, which seldom 
deserted his limbs ; but he never on this account gave it up ; 
for regular exercise in the open air was, as he well knew, 
indispensable to the preservation of whatever remained (^ his 
decajring sight. He persevered, therefore, through the last 
two suffering years of his life, when it was peculiarly irksome 
and difficult for him to move; and even in the days imme- 
diately preceding his first attack of paralysis, when he was 
very feeble, he was out at his usual hours. His wiU, in truth, 
was alwajTS stronger than the bodily ills that beset him, and 
prevailed over them to the last' 

* Oo one occasion, when be wms employed upon a wofk that interested him 
becaase it related to a friend, he was attacked with pains that made a sitting 
posture impossible. But he would not yield. He took his noctograph to a 
sofa, and knelt before it so as to be able to continue his w;ork. This resource, 
however, failed, and then he laid himself down flat upon the floor. This 
eztmordlnaiy operation went on during portions of nine successive days. 



CHAPTER XI. 

1837-1838. 
Uau PBBioofn's Social Chakactbb. — Rbmarki oh n bt Mb. Oabdi- 

BBB ABD Mb. PaBSOBS. 

A TRUE and snfEcient understanding of Mr. Presootts 
modes of life cannot be obtained without a more de- 
tailed account than has been thus far given of his social 
relations, and of the exactness with which he controlled and 
governed them. 

" Never wis then/' lajs Yd» friend Mr. Giuidiner, in an interetting paper 
•ddroiied to me, on this aide of our friend's character, — " Never was there 
a man, who, bj natural constitntion, had a keener test of social enjoyment 
in all its varieties. His friend Mr. Parsons sajs of him, that one of the 
* most reroariuble traits of this remarliable man was his sinjpilar capacity 
of enjoyment. He conld be happy in more ways, and more happy in 
every one of them, than any other person I have ev^ known.' This may 
be a strong manner of stating the chaiacteristic referred to ; bat so far as 
l e ap ec ts one of his chief soaroes of happiness, — social enjoyment, — the 
idea would seem to be exemplified by the very difierent kinds of society 
from which he appeared to derive almost equal pleasure. 

<• 80, in regard to his capacity of imparting pleasure to othen, Mr. 
Fkfions makes an equally strong statement ; but it is one I fully concur 
in. ' If I were asked,' he says, * to name the man, whom I have known, 
whose coming was most sure to be hailed as a pleasant event by all whom 
he approached, I should not only place Prescott at the head of the list, but 
I eould not place any other man near him.' I also must bear testimony, 
that I never have known any other man whose company was so univer- 
sally attractive, — equally so to men and to women, to young and to old, 
and to all classes that he mingled with. 

** With these capacities for both giving and receiving the highest degree 
of pleasure in sodal entertainment, there is no cause for wonder that this 
should have been with him a fiiivorite pursuit. The wonder is, rather, that 
he should always — at least after the first eflervescence of youth — have 
kept it in such perfect subordination to those more important pursuits 
which were the business, and at the same time, on the whole, the highest 
enjoyment, of his lifo. I use the term pursuit, applying it to the one ob- 
ject no less than the other ; for this it is which constitutes the peculiarity. 
Both were pursued at the same time, ardently and systematically. Neither 
aarrifired to the other for any great length of time. He felt that a dna 
«• 1 
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proportion of each — literary labor and social aranseraent — was essential 
to his happiness, and he studied the philosophy of lifOi both theoretically 
and practically, with reference to his own natural temper and constitution, 
to ascertain in what proportions they could best be combined to answer his 
whole purpose. 

« These proportions yaiied certainly at different times. There was a 
natural tendency of the graver pursuits to predominate more and more as 
he advanced in age, but never to the entire exclusion of a perfectly youth- 
ful enjoyment of whatever society he sought There were, too, periods 
of close retirement, -^ chiefly during his viliegiaturtu as he used to call his 
eonntry life, — when he devoted himself, for a time almost exclusively, to 
his studies and compositions, with little addition to the agreeable social 
circle and quiet domestic life of his own and his father's family. But there 
were also corresponding periods of great reUtxation, — what he used to call 
his * loafing times,' — not always of short duration either, — especially in 
the interval between one long labor finished and the beginning of another. 
At these periods he gave himself up to a long holiday, dividing his time 
almost wholly between the lightest literature and a great deal of social 
amusement. There was usually something of this, though for a shorter 
term, when he first returned to the city, after a summer or autumn cam- 
paign at Pepperell. And seldom, when away fh>m Pepperell, was he so 
hard at work as not to enjoy an ample allowance of social pleasure. Nay, 
at the period of his life when he used to pass a long summer, as well as 
autumn, at Pepperell, — that is, before either he or his father had a house 
on the seti-shore, — it was his custom to find an excuse for an occasional 
visit of a (lay or two to the city, when he always arranged for, and counted 
upon, at least one gky meeting of old friends at the dinner-table. After 
he became a summer inhabitant of Nahant, living in the unavoidable pub- 
licity of a fashionable watering>place, the difficulty was to guard against 
the intrusion of too much company, ratlier than to get the quantum he 
required. This was among the causes which led him, in later years, to 
forsake Nahant for his more quiet sea-shore residence at Lynn. But, 
wherever his residence was, frequent recreations of society — domestic, 
fashionable, literary, and convivial — were as much a part of his plan of 
life as the steady continuance of historical studies and labors of authorship. 

" Yet, both before and after the publication of his * Ferdinand and Isa- 
l>ella,' — the first notice, be it remembered, even to his personal friends, 
of his extraordinary merits as a man of letters, — he was scrupulously 
observant of hours. Though indulging so freely, and witli such a zest, in 
this round of various society, he would never allow himself to be drawn 
by it into very late sittings. This was partly, no doubt, from domestic 
considerations regarding the general habit of his father's household, con- 
tinued af)»rwards in his own, but mainly because he began the day early, 
and chose to keep his study hours of the morrow unimpaired. Except, 
therefore, on some extraordinary and foreseen occasions of his earlier days, 
carefully arranged for beforehand, he used to make a point of quitting the 
company, of whatever kind, and whatever might be its attractions, at his 
hour. This was, for a long time, ten o'clock. It did not mean ten o'clock 
or thereabouts, as most men would have made it ; but at ten precisely he 
would insist on going, in spite of all entreaty, as if to an engagement of 
the last importance. 
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« I remember particalarljr one instance to illustrate this. It occurred at 
some time while he was yet a member of his father's fiunily, but, I think, 
after his mairiage, and certainly before he had published himself to the 
world as an author, — that is, while he was scarcely known to many persons 
as one engaged in any serious occupation. The case left an impression, 
because on this occasion Mr. Prescott, though not in his own house, was 
not a guest, but the entertainer, at a restaurateur's, of an invited company 
of young men, chiefly of the bon-vianU order. He took that mode some- 
times of giving a return dinner to avoid intruding too much on the hospi- 
tality' of his father's roof, as well as to put at ease the sort of company 
which promised exuberant mirth. His dinner hour was set early ; pur- 
posely, no doubt, that all might be well over in good season. But it 
proved to be a prolonged festivity. Under the brilliant auspices of their 
host, who was never in higher spirits, the company became very gay, and 
noC at all disposed to abridge their gayety, even after a reasonable number 
of hours. As the hour of ten drew near, I noticed that Prescott was be- 
ginning to get a little fidgety, and to drop some hints, which no one seemed 
willing to take, —for no one present, unless it were myself, was aware that 
time was of any more importance to our host than it was to many of his 
guests. Presently, to the general surprise, the host himself got up abruptly, 
and addressed the company nearly as follows : < llcally, my friends, 1 am 
very sorry to be obliged to tear myself from you at so very unreasonable 
an hour ; but you seem to have got your sitting-breeches on for the night. 
I left mine at liome, and must go. But I am sure you will be very soon 
in no condition to miss me, — especially as I leave behind that excellent 
representative,' — pointing to a basket of several yet uncorked bottles, 
which stood in a comer. ' Then you know,' be added, * you are just as 
much at home in this house as 1 am. You can call for wliat you like. 
Don't he ahirmed, — I mean on m^ account. I abandon to you, without 
reserve, ail my best wine, my credit with' the house, and my reputation to 
boot. Make free with them all, I beg of you, — and, if yon don't go home 
till morning, I wish you a merry night of it.' With this he was off, and 
the Old South dock, hard by, was heard to strike ten at the instant." 

Mr. Gardiner, in the preceding remarks, refers more than 
once to the opinions of Professor Theophilus Parsons on Mr. 
Prescott's social character. Thej are contained in a paper 
which this early and intimate friend of the historian was good 
enough to give me ; hut there are other portions of the same 
paper so true, and so happily expressed, that I should be un- 
just to mj readers, if I were not to give them more than the 
glimpses aiSfbrded in Mr. Grardiner's remarks. 

Speaking of Mr. Prescott's ^marvellous popularity," Mf. 
Paxsoos goes on: — 

■ 

<* I do not speak of this as his iuceeas in society, for that would imply 
that he sought for popularity and aimed at it, and this would be wholly 
nntnie. It was not perhaps undesifed, and it certainly was neither na- 
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• 

known nor unwelcome to him. Bat it came, not because he made any 
effort to procure it, but simply because it was ineviuAie, hj which I mean 
that it was the necessary efiect of the combination of certain qnalities in 
his character. Foremost among these, undoubtedly, was his universal, 
constant, and extreme kindness of heart, and its fitting exponent in as 
sweet a temper as ever man had. But even these would not have sufficed, 
but for his capacity for sympathy, a quality which is not always the com- 
panion of a r^ benevolence If Prescott never demanded or desired 

that others should stand around and bow to him, it was not because he 
could have no reason for claiming tliis. For all whom he came near felt, 
what he never seemed to feel, that there was, if not some renunciation of 
right, at least a charming forgetfulness of self, in the way in which he 
asserted no superiority over any, but gave himself up to the companion of 
the moment, with the evident desire to make him as happy as he could. 
And his own prompt and active sympathy awoke the sympathy of others. 
His gayety became theirs. He came, always bringing the gift of cheerful- 
ness, and always offering it with such genuine cordiality, that it was sure 
to be accepted, and returned with increase. No wonder that he was just 
as welcome everywhere as sunshine. If I were asked to name the man 
whom I have known, whose coming was most sure to be hailed as a pleas- 
ant event by all whom he approached, I should not only pUce Prescott at 
the head of the list, but I could not place any other man near him. And 
with all this universal sympathy there was never any sacrifice or loss of 
himself. He did not go willingly to others because his mind had no home 
of its own. When we see one seeking society often, and enjoying it with 
peculiar relish, we can hardly forbear thinking that he thus comes abroad 
to find necessary recreation, and that, even if he be content at home, hit 
joys are elsewhere. Nothing could be less true of Prescott. It would 
have been equally difficult for on§ who knew him only in his home activi- 
ties and his home happiness, or only in the full glow of his social pleas* 
nres, to believe that he knew but half of the man, and that the other half 
was quite as full of its own life, and its own thorough enjoyment, as the 
half he saw." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

1837. 
Mb. Prbsoott's Ijiductrt and obmkbal Character ba8SD oh Psiv> 

CIPUB ARD OR SkLF-SACRIPICB. — TEMPTATIONS. — EXPKDIBRTB TO 

ovbroomb thbm. — expekimbrts. — notes op what 18 read to him. 
— Composes without writimo. — Severe Disciplirb op his Moral 
ARD Rbuoious Character. — Dislikes to hate his Habits irteb- 

PBBBD with. — NeVEB SHOWS CORBTRAIRT. — FREEDOM OP MARREB 

IB HIS Family ard ir Socibtt. — His Irpluencb or Othbbs. — His 
Ohabitt to the Poob. — Irstarcb op it. 

MR. FRESOOTT early discovered what many, whose 
social position makes no severe demand on them for 
exertion, fail to discover until it is too late,*- 1 mean, that 
industry of some sort and an earnest use of whatever faculties 
Grod has given us, are essential to even a moderate amount of 
happinees in this world. He did not, however, come to this 
condttsion through his relations with society. On the contrary, 
these relations during the most exposed period of his youth 
were tempting him in exactly the opposite direction, and thus 
rendering his position dangerous to his charact^. He was 
handsome, gay, uncommonly entertaining, and a great favorite 
wherever he went The accident to his sight obviously ex- 
cluded him from the professions open to persons of his own 
age and condition, and his father^s fortune, if not great, was 
at least such as to relieve the son, with whose misfortune his 
whole family felt the tenderest sympathy, from the necessity of 
devoting himself to any occupation as a means of subsistence. 
A life of dainty, elegant idleness was, therefore, as freely open 
to him as it was to any young man of his time ; and his in- 
firmities would no doubt have excused him before his friends 
and the world, if he had g^ven himself up to it His personal 
relations, in fact, no less than his keen relish of social enjoy- 
ments and his attractive qualities as a mere man of society, all 
seemed to solicit him to a life of self-indulgence. 
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But he perceived betimes that such a life would be only 
one long mistake, — that it might satisfy the years of youth, 
when the spirits are fresh, and the pursuit of pleasure has been 
checked neither by sorrow nor by disappointment, but that it 
must leave the graver penod of manhood without its appro- 
priate interests, and old age without its appropriate respect. 
^ It is of little moment," he therefore recorded, for his own 
warning and government, as early as 1822, — 'Mt is of little 
moment whether I succeed in this or that thing, but it is of 
great moment that I am habitually industrious." This con- 
clusion was reached by him three years before he began his 
search for a subject to which he could devote serious and con- 
secutive labor. But it was eight years after the occurrence 
of the accident that had shut him out fix)m the 6eld of adven- 
ture in which most of those who had been his companions and 
friends were already advancing and prosperous.' 

And these eight years had been full of silent, earnest teach- 
ings. The darkness in which he had so often been immured 
for weeks and months together had given him leisure for 
thoughts which might otherwise never have come to him, or 
which would have come with much less power. Notwith- 
standing his exuberant spirits, he had suffered hours of ennuty 
which, in a free and active life, and amidst the pleasures of 
society, would have been spared to him. The result, there- 
fore, to which he was brought by the workings of his own mind, 
was, that, to be happy, he must lead a life of continuous, useful 
industry, — such as he would at last enjoy if it were faithfully 
persisted in, and if it tended to the benefit of others. 

We have seen how ingenious he was in inventing for him- 
self the mechanical contrivances indispensable to the labor and 
study on which, with his imperfect sight, he so much depended. 
But there was anotlier obstacle in his way of a different sort, 
and one still more difficult and disagreeable to encounter. He 
did not love work. He could do it, and had done it often, but 

1 The same thought is often repeated in his Memoranda, bat nowhere in 
Btronger terms than in a paper written twenty-seven years later, and sliow- 
ing that he adhered to his conviction on the subject through life. ** I am 
oonvinced.** he says, '* that whether cUurvoj/ani or stone-blind, intellectual 
occupation — steady, regular liteniry occupation — is the only true Tocatioo 
for me, — indispensable to ray luippiuess.** 
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only ander some strong stimulus He had, for instance, com- 
monly learned his lessons well in boyhood, because he respected 
Dr. Gardiner, and was sure to be punished, if he had neglected 
them. At college, ho considered a certain moderate amount 
of scholarship necessary to the character of a gentleman, and 
came up to his own not very high standard with a good degree 
of alacrity. And he had always desired to satisfy and gratify 
his father, whose authority he felt to be gentle as well as just, 
and whose wishes were almost always obeyed, even in his 
earlier and more thoughtless years. But the present purpose 
of bis life demanded a different foundation from all this, — 
one much deeper and much more solid. He was now to be a 
scholar, and to work not only faithfully, but gladly, — almost 
disinterestedly; for without such work, as he well knew, no 
permxuient and worthy result could be obtained, — no ultimate 
intellectual success achieved. ^ Be occupied aHwayt^ he there- 
fore recorded firmly at the outset of his new life. 

But his nature — buoyant, frolicsome, and simple-hearted — > 
and his temperament — strong, active, and wilful — long con- 
tended against his wise determination. While he was engaged 
with his French and Italian studies, he did not, indeed, find 
industry difiicult ; for such studies were both pleasant and light. 
But when they were over, and he was persuaded that German 
was inaccessible to him, his exertions relaxed. ^ I have read 
with no method, and very little diligence or spirit, for three 
months," he said in 1824. **' To the end of my life, I trust, 
I shall be more avaricious of time, and never put up with a 
smaller average than seven hours of intellectual occupation per 
diem. Less than that cannot discharge my duties to mankind, 
satisfy my own feelings, or give me a rank in the conamunity of 
letters." But a few months afterwards he finds it needful to 
adopt new resolutions of reform. He complains bitterly that he 
^ really works less than an hour a day," and determines that it 
shall at any rate be ^sq hours, — a determination, however, 
which he makes only to be mortified again and again, that he 
can, with much effort, hardly come up to three or*four. And 
so it went on for two years of alternating struggles and failui'es. 
Even after he had entered on the composition of the ^ Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella," it was not much better. The habit of 
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industry indispensable to success was hard to be acquired. 
Resolutions, such as he had been long in the habit of making, 
but which, from their nature, should rather have been called 
good purposes, would not do it. He broke them continuallj. 
Some other expedient, therefore, — one more absolute and of 
more stringent authority, — must be resorted to, or he must 
fail.2 

A good deal annoyed with himself, he turned to what had 
earlier been a favorite mode of compelling himself to keep 
his own good resolutions, — I mean a system of pecuniary 
mulcts and penalties. In college, h6 began this practice, which 
he continued through his whole life, by punishing himself 
with a moderate fine, to be paid, afler certain neglects or 
ofifenoes, to some charity. But this had not quite enough of the 
essential character of punishment in it, since he was liberally 
supplied with money, and loved to give it away almost as well 
as his mother did. He therefore adopted another mode, that 
proved a little more effectual. He made bets, of some con- 
sequence^ with such of his college friends as would take them, 
to the efiect that he would avoid or would do certain things^ 
in relation to which he was sure he should be mortified to have 
them know he had failed. But it wajB a whimsical peculiarity 
of these^^ts, to be on such subjects, or in such forms, that 
commonly nobody but himself could know whether he had 
lost or won. The decisioti was left to hb own honor. It 
should be added, therefore, that, as such bets were made wholly 
for his own improvement, he was never at this period known 
to exact a forfeit when his adversary had lost. He considered 
his success as his true winning, and had no wish that any- 
body should be punished for it He desired only to punish 
himself, and therefore, when he had lost was sure to proclaim 
himself the loser and pay the bet. When he had won, he said 
nothing. 

It was to this last form of stimulus or punishment, there- 
fore, that he resorted, when he found his industry in relation 

3 There is a* eharacteristio allasion to this frailty- in his notice of a good 
resolntion which he made at the end of one of his meroorandam-boolu, and 
to which he refers in the first words of the next: ** I ended the last book with 
a good resolution. I shall never be too old to make them. See if I %haU ever 
be old enough to keq) them.** 
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to the oompositioQ of the *^ Ferdinand and Isabella'* not onlj 
flctgguigy but 80 seriooaly fidling off that he began to be ahurmed 
for the final result Li September, 1828, he gave a bond to 
Mr. Elngiish, then acting as hb reader and secretary, to pay 
him a thousand dollars, i^ within one year from that date, he 
had not written two hundred and fifty pages of his history, 
^ the object being," as he said, ** to prevent further vacillation 
nntil he had written so much as would secure his interest in 
going through with it** He did not incur the penalty, and 
thirteen years afterwards he recorded hb conviction that the 
arrangement had been wise. ** 1 judged right," he said, ^ that 
when I had made so large an investment <^ time and labor, I 
should not flag again." 

But Mr. English's account of the afiair is more minute, and 
18 not a little curious as an expression of Mr. Presootfs char* 
acter. 

** The bond or agreement made/' he writes to me, " bound each of m 
to take finom the other the amount BIr. IVescott should himself decide to 
be won on certain wagers written by hiuMelf and sealed up. I never saw 
them, and do not, to this day, know the snhfect of the bets. I took 
his word that thej were made to gratify some fancy of his own, and that 
they were so proportioned that the odds were much in my fiivor, •— for 
instance, that he risked in the proportion of one hundred to my twenty. 
This oontmct, I suppose, continued to his death ; at any rate, he never 
notified me that it had ceased. He often added new wagers, or in- 
creased the amount of the old ones, as we have written our signatures 
with fresh dates over and over again on the bottom and margins of the 
sheets at numerous times since 1831,* down to within a few years of his 
death. He would bring the paper to my office so folded that I could not 
read what was written in it, and, with a smile, ask me to sign again. I 
always did so at his request, without knowing what I signed, having the 
roost implicit confidence that it was only a harmless afiair, and leaviuff it 
wholly to him to decide whether I lost or won. I remember his paying 
me two winnings,-^ one, several jreais ago, of twenty or thirty dollars,— 
the other, somewhere about ten yean ago, of one hundred. He afterwards 
called on me to pay a loss of twenty or thirty, I forget which. He would 
. come into my office with a smile, lay down his money, and say, ' You re- 
member that bond 1 you have won that, and go out with a laugh. On 
the other occasion, • You have lost this time, and must pay me twenty or 
thirty dollars,' whichever it was. I handed him the money without re- 
mark. He Unghed and said, that, on the whole, I was in pocket so fiir, 
hot he eould not tell how it would be next time, and went out without 
anything more said on either side." 

• In 1881, Mr. English oeased to aot as Mr. Presoott's seeretary^ 
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This document is lost, but another, not unlike it, and, what 
is remarkable, made with another friend, while the first bond 
was yet in full force, is preserved, and is very minute and 
stringent. Both prove that work was often painfiillj unwel- 
come to him, even when he had been long accustomed to it, 
and that not unfrequentlj, in order to rouse himself to a proper 
exertion of his faculties, he was willing to call in the aid of 
some foreign, direct stimulus. And this he did from a delib- 
erate persuasion that it was a duty he owed to himself, to em- 
ploy the talents that had been given to him '* as ever in tlie 
great Taskmaster's eye." His literary memoranda afford abun- 
dant proof of this. Indeed, they are throughout a sort of mon- 
ument of it, for they were made in a great degree to record his 
shortcomings, and to stimulate his uncertain industry. They 
contain many scores of phrases, like these, scattered over more 
than twenty years of the most active and important part of his 
life. 

** I have worked lazily enong:h, latterly, or, rather, have been too htj 
to work at alL — Ended the old year [1834] very badly. The last four 
weeks absolute annihilation. — Another three months, since the last entry, 
and three months of dolce far ntenie. Not so dolce either. Fortunately 
for the good economy and progress of the species, activity — activity, 
mental or physical — is indispensable to happiness." 

On another occasion, after enumerating the work he had 
done during the preceding six months, he says : — 

" There is the sum total of what I have done in this dizay-pated winter, 
which has left me in worse health and spirits, and with less to show in 
any other way, than any past winter for ten years, — nay, twenty, — 
proh pudorl " 

And again, in 1845 : — 

'<! find it as hard to get under way as a crazy hulk that has been 
hauled up for repairs. But I will mend, and, that I may do so, will make 
hebdomadal entries of my laziness. I think I can't stand the repetition 
of such records long." 

But the very next week, in reference to the ^ Conquest of 
Peru," which he was then writing, he says : — 

**H9rreKo refereiul I have actually done nothing since last entry. 

If I can once get in harness and at work, I shall do well enough. 

But my joints are stiff, I think, as I grow old. So, to give myself a start, 
I have made a wager with Mr. Otis,^ that I will reel off at least one page 

.< Mr. Edmund B. Otis, who was then acting as his secretaiy. 
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jier (fiem, barring certain oontingenciea. If I can't do this, it must be a 
gone caae, and Fizarro may look to have his misdeeds shown np by a 
better pen." 

No doubt) in these passages of his private Memoranda^ and 
in many more, both earlier and later, of the same sort, there is 
high coloring. But it was intentional The main object of 
the whole record for nearly forty years was to stimulate his 
industry, and to prevent himself from relapsing into the idle- 
ness, or into the light and pleasant occupations, that constantly 
tempted him from his proper studies. As he intimates in the 
last extract, when he was well entered on a subject and the im- 
petus was obtained, he generally enjoyed his work, and felt the 
happiness and peace of conscience which he knew he could get 
in no other way. But the difficulty was, to obtain the impetus. 
After finishing one work, he did not like to begin another, and, 
even when he hod completed a single chapter, he was often 
unwilling to take up the next When he moved from the town 
to the country, or from the country to the town, he did not 
naturally or easily fall into his usual train of occupations. In 
short, whenever there was a pause, he wanted to turn aside 
into some other path, rather than to continue in the difficult 
one right before him ; but he very rarely went far astray, be- 
fore he had the courage to punish himself and come back. 

But, besides being intended for a rebuke to the idle and 
light-hearted tendencies of his nature, his Memoranda were 
designed to record the various experiments he made to over- 
come the peculiar difficulties in his way, and thus assbt him to 
encounter others more successfully. Some of these bear the 
same marks of ingenuity and adaptation which characterized 
his mechanical contrivances for sparing his sight, and were near 
akin to them. 

The notes that were taken from the books read to him, or 
which he was able to read himself, were made with very great 
care. They varied in their character at different periods, going 
more into detail at first than thej did later. But they were 
always ample, abundant. I have now before me above a thou- 
sand pages of them, which yet cover only a small portion of 
the ground of ^ Ferdinand and Isabella.'* From these, and 
nmilar masses of manuscript, were selected, when they were 
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wanted, such materials and hints as would suit the purpose c€ 
an J given chapter or division of the work that might be in 
hand, and these again were transcribed by themselves, in a 
very plain hand, for use. If his eye served him tolerably well, 
he read such of these selected notes as were most important^ 
with great care, repeatedly, until he felt himself to be absolute 
master of their contents. If they were not so important, they 
were read to him, rarely less than six times, — generally 
more, — "some," he says, "a dozen times," — so that he might 
not only comprehend their general scope, but be able to judge 
of any varieties involved in their separate statements, whether 
of opinion or of fact. 

When he had thus collected all needful materials, he began 
the task of composition in his memory, — very difficult, fh>m 
the detail into which it was necessarily carried, and from 
the exactness that was to be observed in each step as he 
advanced. Of its value and importance he was early aware, 
and, as he gradually surmounted the peculiar embarrassments 
it presented, he relied on it more and more exclusively, until 
at last he attained an extraordinary power in its use and ap* 
plication. 

In 1824, he said, that, before composing anything, he found 
it necessary " to ripen the subject by much reflection in his 
mind." This, it will be remembered, was when he had not 
even begun his preliminary Spanish studies, and had, in fact, 
hazarded nothing more serious than an article for the " North- 
American Review." But, as soon as he had entered on the 
composition of the " Ferdinand and Isabella," he felt fully its 
great importance and wide consequences. Within a fortnight, 
he recorded : " Never take up my pen, until I have travelled 
over the subject so often, that I can write almost from memory." 
It was really desirable to write, not almost, but altogether, 
from memory. He labored, therefore, long for it, and suc- 
ceeded, by great and continuous efforts, in obtaining the much- 
coveted power. " Think conoentratedly," he says, " when I 
think at alL" And again, " Think closely, gradually concen- 
trating the circle of thought" ^ At last, in 1841, when he was 

ft Again, November 10, 1889, he records: ** Think continaously and closely 
before taking up my pen ; make the corrections ohiefly in my own mind ; not 
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employed on the " Mexico," he records, afler many previous 
memoranda on the subject: ^'Mj waj has lately been to go 
over a large mass, — over and over, till ready to throw it on 
paper." And the next year, 1842, he says : <* Concentrate 
more resolutely my thoughts the first day of meditation, — going 
over and over, — thinking once before going to bed, or in bed, 
or before rising, — prefer the latter. And afler one day of 
chewing the cud should be [i. e. ought to be] ready to write. 
It was three days for this chapter." — [*^ Conquest of Mexico," 
Book Vo Chapter II.] Sometimes it was longer, but, in gen- 
eral, a single whole day, or two or three evenings, with the 
hours of his exercise in riding or walking, were found to be 
sufficient for such careful meditation.* 

The result was remarkable — almost incredible — as to the 
masses he could thus hold in a sort of abeyance in his mind, 
and as to the length of time he could keep them there, and 
consider and reconsider them without confusion or weariness. 
Thus, he says that he carried in his memory the first and 
second chapters of the fifth book of the ^ Conquest of Peru," 
and ran over the whole ground several times before beginning 
to write, although these two chapters fill fifly-six pages of printed 
text; and he records the same thing of chapters fiflh, sixth, 
and seventh, in the second book of *^ Philip the Second," which 

attempt to overlook my noctogrftphs; very trying to the eye. If I would 
eigoy oompoeition, write well, and make progreM, I must give my whole soul 
to it, to as not to know the presence of another in the room; going over 
the work again and again (not too fastidious, nor formal); thinking when 
walking and dressing, &c.; and not too scrupulous, hesitating, in my final 
corrections. It is a shame and a sin to waste time on mere form. Hare 
been very contented and happy here [PepperellJ; fine weather, and pleasing 
occupation.** 

• In preparing Chapter III., of the Introduction to the *^ Conquest of 
Pern,** — about thirty printed pages, — he records that, after having done 
all the necessary reading, he studied five days on the memoranda he had 
made, reflected on them one day more, and then gave four days to writing 
the text, and five to writing the notes. Gibbon, too, used to compose in his 
mind; but It was in a very difierent way, and with very different results. 
He prepared only a paragraph at a time, and that he did, as he says, in order 
•* to try it by Uie ear.** (Misc. Works, 1814, Vol. I. p. 380.) I think the effect 
of this loud recital of his work to himself is plain in tlie well-known cadence 
of his sentences. Mr. Preacott never, so far I as know, repeated his chapters 
•hmd. His mental repetition was generally done when he was riding, of 
walking, or driving. 
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make together seventj-two pages, and on which he was em- 
ployed sixty-two days.' 

He frequently kept about sixty pages in his memory for 
several days, and went over the whole mass five or six times, 
moulding and remoulding the sentences at each successive 
return. But this power did not remain in full vigor to the 
last. When he was writing the third volume of ^ Philip the 
Second/' he found that he could not carry more than about 
forty pages in his mind at once, and spoke to me of it as a sad 
failure of memory, which no doubt, it was in one point of 
view, although in another, it can be regarded only as an ex- 
pression of the surprising power at one time reached by a 
faculty which in its decline was still so marvellous. But, 
ivhatever might be the amount that he had thus prepared in his 
mind, he went over it five or six times, as a general rule, — 
sometimes more, — and once, at least, he did it, for a single 
chapter, sixteen times, — an instance of patient, untiring labor 
for which it will not be easy to find a parallel.* 

Writing down by the help of his apparatus what had been 
so carefully prepared in his memory was a rapid and not dis- 
agreeable operation, especially in the composition of his ^ Con- 
quest of Mexico," and of his later works, when the habit of 
doing it had become fixed and comparatively easy. As the 
sheets were thrown ofi*, the secretary deciphered and copied 

T His words are: **The batch — all run over in my mind several times, 
from beginning to end, before writing a word — has been got out, reading, 
thinliing, and writing, in sixty-two days." 

* Dionysius of Halicarnassus ( De Coropositione Verborum, Ed. Schaefer, 
1808, p. 406) says, that Plato continued to correct and polish the style of his' 
Dialogues when he was eighty years old. 'o Sk IIKaro»v rovs iavraO 
dtaXoyovp Krivi^oiv km fioarpvxiC^if f^^^ iravra rpoveov avmrktKtav ov 
bii\vnt¥ oydo^Kovra ycyovcop f n;. See, also, the well-considered remarks 
on a careful revision of style by good writers of all ages, in the twenty-first 
of Mr. George P. Marsh's Lectures on the English Language (New York, 
1860), — a book full of rich, original thought and painstaking, conscientious 
investigation. ** Literary Biography,** he says, '* furnishes the most abundant 
proofs, that, in all ages, the works which stand as types of language and com* 
position have been of slow and laborious production, and have undergone the 
roost careful and repeated revision and emendation.*' This, 1 have no doubt, 
is what Dionysius meant, when he said that Plato did not cease to comb and 
curl and braid the locks of his Dialogues, even when he was eighty yean 
old, ^ an odd figure of speech, but a very siguificant one. 
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them in a large roaod lumd, — and then they were laid aside, 
generally for some months, or even longer, that the subject 
might cool in the author's mind, and the imperfections of its 
treatment become, in consequence, more readily apparent to 
him. At the end of this period, or whenever the time for a 
final revision had come, he chose the hours or the minutes in 
each day — for tliey were often only minutes — when his eye 
would permit him to read the manuscript himself, and then he 
went over it with extreme care. This he held to be an impor- 
tant process, and never, I think, trusted it wholly to the ear. 
Certainly he never did so, if he could possibly avmd it He 
believed that what was to be read by the eye of another 
ahould be, at least once, severely revised by the eye of its 
author. 

As the proof-sheets came from the press, his friend Mr. Fol- 
0om corrected Uiem, suggesting, at the same time, any emenda- 
tions or improvements in the style that might oocUr to him, 
with the freedom of an old friendship, as well as with the skill 
and taste of a well-practised criticism; and then the autlior 
having himself passed judgment upon the suggestions thus 
offered to him, and having taken such as he approved, — rarely 
more than one third, or even one fiftli, — the whole was de- 
livered to the unchanging stereotype.* 

This process, from the first breaking ground with inquiries 
into the subject to the final yielding of the completed work to 
the press, was, no doubt, very elaborate and painstaking ; but 
it seems to me that it was singularly adapted to the peculiar 
difficulties and embarrassments of Mr. Prescott's case, and I do 
not suppose that in any other way he could have accomplished 
so much, or have done it so welL But, whetlier this were so 

* Mr. Folaom — who had known him from the period of his college life — 
mnde before the American Academy, soon after his friend's death, some very 
graceful and appropriate remarks on his modes of composition, with which 
his ** Cambridge Aldus," as Presoott was wont to call Mr. Polsom, was espe- 
cially familiar. On the same occasion, other more general, bat not less in- 
teresting, remarks on his life and character were made by the Rev. Dr. 
George E. Ellis of Charlestown, the Hon. Charles 0. I/oring of Boston, and 
Professor Theophilos Parsons of Harrard College, — the last two, like Mr. 
F(4som, members of the Clab to which Mr PrciHrott so many years belonged. 
^See the ^ Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences,** 
ToLlV. pp.Ud-168. 
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or not, the great labor it implied, added to the unceasing care 
he was compelled to practise for forty years, in order to pro- 
tect his health, and preserve and prolong the failing powers of 
the single eye that remained to him, so as to enable him to 
pursue the minute historical investigations which seemed to be 
forbidden by the conditions of his life, is a very extraordinary 
spectacle. It is, no less, one full of instruction to those who 
think that a life without serious occupation can be justified 
either by the obstacles or the temptations it may be <»lled to 
encounter. 

But there is another side of his character, which should not 
be left out of view, and yet one which I cannot approach ex- 
cept with misgiving; I mean that which involves the moral 
and religious elements of his nature. Of these, so far as a 
belief in Christianity is concerned, and a conscientious and 
repeated examination of its authority as a revelation, I have 
already spoken. His life, too, devoted to hard labor, — often 
physically painful, — with the prevalent idea not only of cul- 
tivating his own faculties, and promoting his own improve- 
ment, but of fulfilling his duties towards his fellow-men, was 
necessarily one of constant careful discipline, but behind all 
~ Ihisrand deeper than all this, lay, as its foundation, his watch- 
fulness over his moral and religious character, its weaknesses 
and its temptations. 

With these he dealt, to a remarkable degree, in the same 
way, and on the same system, which he applied to his physical 
health and his intellectual culture. He made a record of 
everything that was amiss, and examined and considered and 
studied that record constantly and conscientiously. It was 
written on separate slips of paper, — done always with his own 
hand, — seen only by his own eye. These slips he preserved 
in a large envelope, and kept them in the most reserved and 
private manner. From time to time, when his sight permitted, 
— and generally on Sunday, after returning from the morning 
service, — he took them out and looked them over, one by one. 
If any habitual fault were, as he thought, eradicated, he 
destroyed the record of it; if a new one had appeared, he 
entered it on its separate slip, and placed it with the rest for 
future wamilig and reproofl This habit^ known only to the 
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inneimost circle of those who lived around his heart, was per- 
severed in to the last After his death the envelope was found, 
mariLed, as it was known that* it would be, '^ To be burnt." 
And it was burnt. No record, therefore, remains on earth of 
this remarkable self-discipline. But it remains in the memory 
of his beautiful and pure life, and in the books that shall be 
opened at the great day, when the thoughts of all hearts shall 
be made manifest 

Probably to those who knew my friend only as men com- 
monly know one another in society, and even to the many 
who knew him familiarly, these accounts of his private habits 
and careful sclf^<iiacipline may be unexpected, and may seem 
strange. But they are true. The foundations of his character 
were laid as deep as I have described them, — the vigilance 
over his oWn conduct was as strict But he always desired to 
have as little of this seen as possible. He detested all pretence 
and cant He made no presumptuous claims to the virtues 
which everybody, who knew him at all, knew he possessed. 
He did not, for instance, like to say that he acted in any 
individual case from " a sense of duty." He avoided that par- 
ticular phrase, as he more than once told me he did, and as I 
know his father had done before him, because it is so often 
used to hide mean or unworthy motives. I am pretty sure 
that I never heard him use it ; and on one occasion, when a 
person for whom he had much regard was urging him to do 
something which, after all, could only end in social pleasures 
for both of them, and added as an ultimate argument, ^ But 
can't you make a duty of it ? " — he repeated the words to me 
afterwards with the heartiest disgust But, during his riper 
years, nobody, I think, ever saw anything in him which con- 
tradicted the idea that he was governed by high motives. It 
was only that he was instinctively unwilling to parade them, 
— that he was remarkably free from anything like pretension. 
He carried this very far. To take a strong example, few 
persons suspected him of literary industry till all the world 
knew what he had done. Not half a dozen, I think, out of his 
own family, were aware, during the whole period in which he 
was employed on his ^ Ferdinand and Isabella,** that he was 
occupied with any considerable literary undertaking, and hardly 

7 J 
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aujbodj knew what it was. Most of his friends thought that 
he led rather an idle, unprofitable life, but attributed it to hia 
infirmity, and pardoned or overlooked it as a misfortune, rather 
than as anything discreditable. On one occasion a near con- 
nection, whom he was in the habit of meeting in the most 
familiar and pleasant manner at least once a week, affection- 
ately urged him to undertake some serious occupation as a 
thing essential to his happiness, and even to his respectable 
position in society. And yet, at that moment, he had been 
eight years laboring on his first great work ; and, though thus 
pressed and tempted, he did not confess how he was em* 
ployed.*^ 

He was sensitive from Ids very nature as well as from the 
infirmities that beset him ; and this sensitiveness of tempera- 
ment made it more than commonly disagreeable* to him to 
have his exact habits interfered with or intruded upon. But 
he did not willingly permit his annoyance to be seen, and few 
ever suspected that he felt it. When he was riding or taking 
his long walks, he was, as we have seen, in the habit of going 
over and over again in his memory whatever he might last 
have composed, and thus connecting and finishing his work in a 
way peculiarly agreeable to himself. Of course, under such 
circumstances, any interruption to the current of his thoughts 
-was unwelcome. And yet who of the hundreds that stopped 
him in his daily walks, or joined him on horseback, eager for 
his kindly greeting or animated conversation, was ever received 
with any other than a pleasant welcome ? During one winter^ 
I know that the same friend overtook him so ofleu in hia 
morning ride, that he gave up his favorite road to avoid a 
kindness which he was not willing to seem to decline. His 

^^ As early as 1821, he showed signs of this sensitiveness, which so remark- 
ably characterized all his literary labors. After indicating two or three per- 
sons, one of whoai he might consult when he should be writing a review for 
the "North American,'* he adds: *' Nor shall any one else, if I can help it, 
know that I am writing/* This occasional reticence — so complete, so abso- 
lute, as it was in the case of the " Ferdinand and Isabella '* — is a remark« 
able trait in the character of one who was commonly c^n-hearted almost to 
weakness. I do not belioye that three persons out of his own home knew 
that he was writing that work until it was nearly completed. Indeed, I am 
not aware that anybody knew it for several year» except myself, his Amilj 
■ad tliose who helped hiui abroad in coUeotiog materials. 
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ftther and he understood one another completely on this point 
Thej uAen moonted at the same time, but alwaja turned their 
horses in difiereni directions. 

N<Nr was there in his intercourse at home or abroad — with 
strangers or with his familiar friends— r*anj noticeable trace of 
the strict government to which he subjected his time and his 
character. In his study everything went on bj rule. His 
table and his papers were always in the nicest order. His 
chair stood always in the same spot, and — what was important 
— in the same relations to the light. The furniture of the 
room was always arranged in the same manner. The hours, 
and oden even the minutes, were counted and appn^riated. 
But when he came out from his work and joined his fiunily, 
the change was complete, — the relaxation absolute. Espe* 
dally in the latter part of his life, and in the cheerful parlor of 
the old homestead at Pepperell, surrounded by his children and 
their young friends, his gay S|Mrit8 were counted upon by all as 
an unfiuling resource. The evening games could not be begun, 
the entertaining book could not be opened, until he had come 
from his work, and taken his accustomed place in the drde 
which his presence always made bright 

In society it was the same. He was never otherwise than 
easy and unconstrained. It would have been difficult to find 
him in a company of persons where any one was more attrao* 
tive than he was. But he never seemed to be aware of it, or 
to make an effort to distinguish himself. The brilliant things 
he sometimes said were almost always in the nature of repartees, 
and depended so much for their effect on what had gone be- 
fore thai those who saw him oftenest and knew him best re* 
member little of his conversation, except that it was always 
agreeaUe, — often full of drollery, — occasionally sparkling. 
But it was one of its peculiarities, that it became sometimes 
amusing from its carelessness, — running into blunders and in- 
consequences, not unlike Irish bulls, which nobody seemed to 
enjoy so heartily as he did, or to expose with such hi4>py 
giayety. Eminently natural he always was, — everybody saw 
it wbo met him, — and in this quality resided, no doubt, 
macfa of the charm of his personal interooune. 

But it was certainly remarkable that one who Uved so maoy 
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hours of each day hy such rigorous rules, and who suhjectcd 
himself constantly to a discipline, physical, intellectual, and 
moral, so exact, should yet have heen thus easy, unconstrained, 
and even careless in all societies, at home and ^hroad, — with 
his children hardly more than with persons whom he saw for 
the first time. Such apparent contradictions — such a union 
of qualities and characteristics which nature commonly holds 
carefully asunder — were not always intelligible to those who 
occasionally caught glimpses of them, without being constantlj 
near enough to see how they were produced, or how they acted 
upon each other. It was a combination which could, I con- 
ceive, have been originally found or formed in no nature that 
had not that essential goodness and sweetness for which the 
best training is but a poor substitute ; and they could have been 
brought into such intimate union by no solvent less active than 
his charming spirits^ which seemed to shed brightness over his 
whole character. His sunny smile was absolutely contagious, 
. — his cordial, easy manners were irresistible. All who ap- 
proached him felt and acknowledged their influence, and few 
thought of what might lie beneath them. 

One trait of his character, however, which, from its nature, 
was less obvious than the traits expressed by his general man- 
ners, should be especially noticed, — I mean his charity to the 
poor. His liberality in contributing to whatever would im- 
prove and benefit the community was necessarily known of 
many. Not so his private generosity. This he had, as it 
were, inherited. His ' mother's greatest happiness, beyond the 
circle of her family, was found in a fi'ee-handed beneficence. 
In the latter part of her life, when her resources were much 
beyond the claims that could be made on them by children 
already independent, she avoided all personal expense, and gave 
more than half her income to the poor. Her son fully shared 
her spirit. While she lived, he co-operated with her, and, after 
her death, her pensionera were not permitted, so far as money 
could do it, to feel their loss. 

But^ from his earliest manhood, he .was always free and 
liberal. In many years he gave away more than he intended 
to do, and more than he afterwards thought he ought to have 
done. But this did not prevent him from repeating the mis- 
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take or the miscalculation. Indeed, though he was considerate 
and careful, as well as liberal, in his contributions to public in- 
stitutions, he was veiy impulsive in his private chanties. *An 
instance happilj recorded by Mr. Robert Carter, who was his 
secretary for about a year, in 1847 - 1848, will better explain 
this part of his character than a page of generalities. 

" One bitter cold day," he says, " I came to the stady as nsiial at half 
past ten. Mr. Prescott went to work immediately on two long and impor- 
tant letters, one to SeiSor de Gayangoe at Madrid, the other to Connt Cir- 
conrt at Fans, which he was Tery anxioos to hare finished in season to go 
by that week's mail to Europe. There was barely sufficient time to get 
them ready before the mail closed. They were about half done when 
twelve o'clock, his hour for exercise, arrived. He was so anxious to get 
them off that he did what I had never known him to do before ; he relin- 
quished his walk, and kept at his writing-case, telling me to go out and 
stretch my legs, but to be sure and return at one o'clock, when be would 
have the letters ready to be copied. I oflered to remain and copy as he 
wfota, hot he said there would be time enough if I came back at one 
o'clock. He never would allow me to work for him beyond the hours 
stipulated in our agreement, and was very careful not to encroach upon 
my time, even for a minute, though he often made me take holidays. I 
strolled about the city for half an hour, and on my way back passinj; 
through Broad Street, where the Irish congregate, met one Michael SulU 
van, whom I knew. He seemed to be in trouble, and I inquired what 
ailed him. He said he had been sick and out of work, and had no money, 
and his family were starving with cold. I went with him to the den 
where he lived, and found his wile and three or four small children in a 
wretched k>(k over a warehouse, where they were lying on the floor huddled 
in a pile of straw and shavings, with some rags and pieces of old carpet 
over diem. The only furniture in the room was a chair, a broken table, 
and a small stove, in which were the expiring embers of a scanty handful 
of coal, which they had begged from neighbors equally poor. The mer- 
cury was below zero out of doors, and the dilapidated apartment was not 
mach warmer than the street. I had no time to spare, and the detention, 
slight as it was, prevented me from getting back to Mr. Prescott's till a 
quarter past one* His manuscript lay on my desk, and he was walking 
about the room in a state of impatience, I knew, tboogh he showed none, 
except by looking at his watch. As I warmed my chilled hands over the 
fire, I told him, by way of apology, what had detained me. Without 
speaking, he stepped to a drawer where scraps of writing paper were kept, 
took out a piece, and, laying it on my desk, told me to write an order on 
Mr. — (a coal dealer with whom he kept an account always open for 
such purposes) for a ton of coal, to be delivered without delay to Michael 
Sullivan, Broad Street He then went to his bell-rope, and gave it a veh^ 
ment pull. A servant entered as I finished the order. * Take this,' lie 
said, ' as quick as you can to Mr. — , and see that the coal is delivered 
at once. What is the number of the house in Broad Street 1 ' 

« I had neglected to notice the number, though I could And the placa 
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readily myself. I therefore enggested to Mr. Prescott, that, as there were 
probably twenty Michael Sallivaiifl in Broad Street, the coal might not reach 
the pght roan, unless I saw to it in person, which I would do when I 
went to dinner at half past two o'clock. 

'* • Thank yon I thank yon ! ' he said ; <bat go at onoe, there will be 
time enough lost in getting the coaL' 

" I reminded him of the letters. < Go I go 1 never mind the letters. 
Gayangos and Circourt will not freeze if they never get them, and Mrs. 
O'SuUivaa may, if you don't hurry. Stay 1 can the man be trusted with 
money ? or will he spend it all for drink ? ' He pulled out his pocket- 
book. I told him he could be trusted. He handed me five dollars. 

* See that they are made comfortable, at least while this cold spell lasts. 
Take time enough to see to them ; I shall not want you till six* Don't let 
tliem know I sent the money, or all Broad Street will be here begging 
within twenty-four hours.' 

" I relieved Mr. O'Sallivan, as Mr. Prescott persisted in oalliiig him, 
and, when I returned at six, I entered in the aocount-book, * Charity five 
dollars.' 'Always tell me when you know of such cases,' he said* 

* and I shall be only too happy to do something for them. I cannot 
go about myself to find them out, but I shall be always ready to ooqp 
tribute.' 

'* He did not let the matter rest there, but kept playfiiUy inqniiiQg 
after my friends Mr. and Mrs. O'SuUivaa, until I satisfied him by ascer- 
taining that he had found employment, and could provide for his fomily. 
After that he never alluded to them again." ^ 

11 From the New York ** Tribune," as copied into the ** Prescott Memo- 
rial," New York, 1869. Sullivan was, no doubt, a Catholic, as were moet 
of the poor Irish, who then herded in Broad Street But Prescott eared 
not a whit what was the religion of the poor he helped. It was enough that 
they were suffering. 
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1837. 

PbBIOD IMMBDIATBLT AFTKB the PuBUCATIOH op '* FSBDUrAMD AHD 

Uabblla/* — Trim Ks of wkitinq a Life of MouIcrb; but pbefkra 

SPAMISH 6UBiEera.~RKVlKW8.~lMQUIItEB AGAIN WTO THK TrUTH 

OF Chbistianitt. — ** Conquest of Mexico.** — Books and Manu* 

SCRIPTS obtained FOR IT. — HUMBOLDT. — INDOLENCE. — Ck>RRE9PONI>- 

KMCB WITH Washington Ibvino. 

THE summer of 1836, when the composition of " Ferdinand 
and IsabeUa ** was completed, and the following eighteen 
months, during which it was carried through the press and its 
Buocess made sure, constituted a very happy period in Mr. 
Prescott's life. The inexperienced author speculated, indeed, 
more than ho needed to have done on the risks of his venture, 
and felt concerning the final result a good deal of nervous curi- 
osity, which, if it did not amount to anxiety, was something 
very near to it But he soon began to consider what he should 
do when the holidays in which he was indulging himself should 
come to an end. For some time he was very uncertain. It 
was his way in such cases to doubt long. 

At one period, he determined, if the ^ Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella " should be coldly received, to take up some lighter sub- 
ject, for which, with all his distrust of himself, he could not 
doubt bis competency. Several subjects came readily to his 
thoughts, but none tempted him so much as Molierc, on whose 
character and woriLS he had, in 1828, written a pleasant article 
for the **■ North American Review," — the ^ Old North," as ho 
used to call it. * As soon, therefore, as he liad corrected the last 
sheets of the ** Catliolic Sovereigns," he wrote to me about his 
new project, knowing that I was in Paris, where I might 
help him in collecting materials for it This was in Septem- 
ber, 1837.* 

1 He had, soinewluU earlier, a eonnidenible fane j for literary historf, of 
which he often spoke to me. When he waa half thixmgh the eompMiCioo of 
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It wscs not difScult to do all he desired. I advised with 
M. Jules Taschereau,^ who, besides his other daims on the 
republic of letters, had then recently published the second 
edition of his " Life of Moliere," — altogether the best book 
on its subject, though with an air of greater learning than 
might have been anticipated from the brilliant character of 
the genius to whom it is devoted. Having made sure of the 
assistance of M. Taschereau, I at once undertook the com- 
mission, and wrote to my friend how I proposed to execute it. 
He replied in the postscript to a letter already extending to 
four sheets, which he thus characterizes : — 

" Mj letter resembles one of those old higgiety-pig^ety houses that have 
been so much tinkered and built upon that one hardly knows the front 
from the rear. I have got to-day your letter of November 24th, — a kind 
letter, showing that you are, as you always have been ever since yon came 
into the world, thinking how you can best serve your friends. I am truly 
obliged by your interest in the little Moliere purchases, and, if anything 
occurs to you of value that I have omitted, pray order it. .... . My de- 
sign is to write a notice of his life and works, which, without pretence (for 
it would be but pretence) to critical skill in the French language or drama, 

woul d make an agreeable hook for the parlor table As the thing, 

in my prosy way, would take two or three years, I don't care to speak of 
it to any one else. 

*< But my heart is set on a Spanish subject, coald I compass the mate- 
rials, viz. the Conquest of Mexico, and the anterior civilization of t^e 
Mexicans, — a beautiful prose epic, for which rich virgin materials teem 
in Simaucas and Madrid, and probably in Mexico. I would give a couple 
of thousand dollars that they lay in a certain attic in Bedford Street. But 
how can I compass it in these troubled times, — too troubled, it would 
seem, for old Navarrete to follow down the stream of story, which he has 
carried to the very time of Cort^." * 

his *' Ferdinand and Isabella," and hastening to finish it, he recorded: " But, 
after all, literary history is more consonant with my taste, my turn of mind, 
and all my previous studies. The sooner I complete my present work, the 
sooner I shall be enabled to enter upon it. So /eatinaJ'* 

3 Now (1862) the head of the Imperial Library at Paris. 

• He refers to the remarkable work — mainly documentary — entitled 
** Coleccion de Viagen y Descubriraientoa que hicieron pOr Mar los Rapaiioles 
desde fines del SIglo XV. coordinada 6 ilustrada por Don Martin Fernandez 
de Navarrete." Madrid, 1826 - 87. 6 Tomos, 4to. It begins, of course, with 
Columbus; but it comes down only to Loaisa and Saavedra, without touch- 
ing the expedition of Cortes for the Conquest of Mexico; or even approach- 
ing that of the Pizarros for the Conquest of Pern. The manui«cript materials 
for both of these, however, as we shall see hereafter, were placed by Navap- 
rete, who had collected them for publication, with true Spanish generosity, 
at the disposition of Mr. Prescott. 
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The result of the matter was, that I sent him a collection of 
about fifty volumes, which, for anybody who wished to write a 
pleasant life of Moliere, left little to be desired, and nothing for 
one whose purpose was general literary criticism, rather than 
curious biographical or bibliographical reseai'ch. But before 
he had received the purchase I had thus made for him, the 
success of his ** Ferdinand and Isabella " had happily turned 
his attention again to the Spanish subject, which lay nearest 
his heart On the sixth of April, he wrote to me concerning 
both the ^ Mexico " and the "^ Moliere," telling me, at the same 
time, of a pleasant acquaintance he had made, which promised 
much to favor his Spanish project, and which, in the end, did 
a great deal more, giving him a kind, true, and important 
friend* 

** I have been mncfa gratified/' he says, " by the manner in which the 
book has been leceiyed by more than one intelligent Spaniard here, in 
particular by the Spanish Biinister/Don Angel Calderon do la Barca, who 
has sent me a present of books, and expresses his intention of translating 
my History into Castilian. In conseqoence of this, as well as to obtain 
bis assistance for the other crotchets I hare in my head, I paid a visit to 
New York last week, — a momentous afiair, for it would be easier for you 
to go to Constantinople. Well, I saw his Spamahahip, and was very much 
pleased with him, — a frank, manly oabaUero, who has resigned his office 
from a refusal to subscribe the late democratic constitution. He is quite 
•1^ accomplished man, and in correspondence with the principal Spanish 
iciiolan at home, so that he will be of obvious use to me in any project I 
may have hereafter. He told me he had sent a copy of the work to the 
Boyal Academy of History, and should present one to the Queen, if he 
had not retired from office. There 's a feather in my cap 1 

'* In New York I saw your old friends the L s, and passed an evening 
with them. It is ten years to a month since I was there with you 

" The New-Yorken have done the handsome thing by me, — that is, 
the book. But sink the shop I I have dosed you and Anna with quite 
enough of it. The truth b, I always talk to yon and Anna as I should 
to my own flesh and blood ; and if you do not so take it, I shall make a 
pretty ridiculous figure in your eyes. But I will venture it. 

'* I believe I have not written to yon since the arrival of the French 
books [about Moliere] all safe and sound. Never was there so much 
muihtm in so little parvo, — and then the < damage * a mere bagaUik, How 
much am I obliged to you, not only for thinking, but for thinking in the 
right place and manner, for me, and for acting as well as thinking. I 
begin to believe I have Fortunatus's wishing-cap while you are in Europe. 
For that reason, perhaps, I should show more conscience in putting the 
said wishing<ap on my bead. Well, the wish I have nearest at heart, 
God knows, is to see you and Anna and the pHitet safe on this side of the 
water again. And that will come to pass, too, before long. You will 

7* 
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find nfi a few years older. Father Time has thinned out the loose 
from some craniams, and shaken his vile dredging-box orer others. Fbr 
myself, I have turned forty, since yon went away, — an ngly comer, that 
takes a man into the shadow of life, as it were. But better be in the 
shadow with the friends you lore, than keep in the eyerlasting sunshine 
of youth, — if that were possible, — and see them go down into the valley 
without you. One does not feel his progress, when all around is going on 
at the same rate. I shall not, however, give up entirely my claims to be 
reckoned young, since a newspaper this very week styles me * our young 
and modest townsman.' I suppose you will admit one qnthet to be as 
true as the other." 

As we have seeo, the period that followed the pubiicatioii of 
^Ferdinand and Isabella" was not fruitftil in literaiy results. 
Except a pleasant article on Lockhart's ** Life of Scott," which 
he prepared for the ^ North American Review/' he wrote 
nothing during that winter, — not even his accustomed private 
memoranda. No doubt, he was, in one sense, idle, and he 
more than once spoke of these months afterwards with regret 
and pain ; but the vacation, though a pretty long one, seema 
not to have been entirely amiss in its occupations or its c(mse* 
quences. He read, or rather listened to much reading ; light 
and miscellaneous in general, but not always sa Sometimes, 
indeed, during his protracted holidays, it was of the gravest 
sort ; for, while his work was going through the press, he oo* 
"dupied himself again with careful inquiries into the authority 
and doctrines of the Christian religion. He read Marsh on 
the origin of the first three Gospels in his Prolegomena to the 
translation of ^ Michaelis '* ; the first volume -^ being all then 
published — of Norton's "Genuineness of the Gospels," to 
whose learning and power he bore testimony in a note to the 
« Ferdinand and Isabella " ; Newcome's ^ Harmony" ; Paley's 
« Evidences"; Middleton's « Free Inquiry"; and Gibbon's 
famous chapters, — works the last three of which he had 
considered and studied before. A little later he read Norton's 
" Statement of Reasons," and Fumess on the Four Gospels ; 
but he did not go so thoroughly as he had in his previous 
inquiries into the orthodox doctrines, as they are called ; for, 
as he said, he was more and more satisfied that they were un- 
founded. After expressing himself decidedly on these points, 
and coming to the general conclusion that *' the study of po- 
lemics or biblical critics will tend neither to settle principles 
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nor dear up doubts, but rather to confuse the former and mul- 
tiply the latter,** he concludes with these striking words : — 

" To do well and act jostlj, to fear and to lore God, and to Ioto our 
neighbor as oorselTes, — in these is the essence of religion. To do this is 
the safest, oar only safe course. For what we can believe, we are not 
responsible, supposing we examine candidly and patiently. For what we 
do, we shall indeed be accountable. The doctrines of the Saviour unfold 
the whole code of morals by which our conduct should be regulated. 
Who, then, whatever difficulties he may meet with in particular incidents 
and opinions recorded in the Gospels, can hesitate to receive the great rc- 
Ugioos and moral truths inculcated by the Saviour as the words ofintpira' 
t I cannot, certainly. On these, then, I will rest, and for all else 



* Wait the great teacher Death, and God adore.* ** 

When he had come to the conclusion that the ^ Ferdinand 
and Isabelfet " was a successful book, and likely to last, — a re- 
sult at which he arrived very slowly, — he abandoned the idea 
of writing the Life of Mollere, and turned, with a decided pur- 
pose, to the History of the Conquest of Mexico, which had 
been, for some time, interesting and tempting him in a way 
not to be resbted. One cause of his lon^ hesitation was the 
doubt he felt whether he could obtain the materials that he 
deemed necessary for the work. He had written for them to 
Madrid, in April, 1838 ; but before a reply could reach him, 
weary of a vacatioo which, reckoning from the time when he 
finished the composition of ^ Ferdinand and Isabella," was now 
protracted to nearly two years, and quite sure that on all ac- 
counts he ought to be at work again, he began cautiously to 
enter on hb new subject with such books as he could com- 
mand.^ 

In June he records that he had read with much care Hum- 
boldt's ^ Researches concerning the Institutions of the Ancient 
inhabitants of America,** and his ^ New Spain.** It was his 
earliest acquaintance with the works of this great man, except 
that, when writing an account of the first voyage of Columbus for 
lus ** Ferdinand and Isabclb,** he hhd resorted to that mine of 
knowledge and philosophy, the " Examen Critique de TUistoire 

* He felt the need of a grave subject, and of success In it, as, I think, he 
always did after be had ooce begun his historical oareer. ** Mere ephemeral 
success,** be records in 1838, ** still less paltry profit, will not content me, I 
mm confident.'' 
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et de la G<5ographie du Nouveau Continent." * The two works 
he now studied are, however, in some respects, of more sig- 
nificance, and he thus notes his opinion of them : — 

« Hamboldt is a true philosopher, divested of local or national pieja- 
dices, fortified with uncommon learning, which supplies him with abun- 
dant illustrations and analogies. Like most truly learned men, he is 
cautious and modest in bis deductions, and, though he assembles very 
many remarkable coincidences between the Old World and the New in 
their institutions, notions, habits, &c., yet he does not infer that the New 
World was peopled from the Old, — much less from what particular 
nation, as more rash speculators have done." 

The notes to his " Conquest of Mexico ** abound in similar 
expressions of admiration for the great traveller ; a man who, 
as an observer of nature, was once said by Biot (a competent 
judge, if anybody was) to have been equalled by none since the 
days of Aristotle. 

But though my friend was much interested in these works, 
and, during the year 1838, read or ran over many others of less 
moment relating to the geography and physical condition of 
that part of America to which they relate, he did not yet begin 
to labor in earnest on his '* Conquest of Mexico." In Septem- 
ber, his disinclination to work was very strong. 

" I have been indolent," he says, " the last fortnight. It is not easy to 
go forward without the steady impulse of a definite object. In the un- 
certainty as to the issue of my application in Spain, I am without such 
impulse. I ought always to find sufHcient in the general advantages re- 
sulting from study to my mental resources, — advantages to be felt on 
whatever subject my mind is engaged. But I am resolved to mend, and 
to employ all the houra my reader is with me, and something more, when 
my eye will serve. Of one thing I am persuaded. No motives but those 
of an honest fame and of usefulness will have much weight in stimulating 
my lalK)rs. I never shall he satisfied to do my work in a slovenly way, 
nor superficially. It would l>c impossible for me to do the job-work of a 
literary hack. Fortunately, I am not oliligcd to write for bread, and I 
never will write for money." 

One anxiety, which had troubled him for a time, was re- 
moved in the following winter by the prompt courtesy of Mr, 
Washington Irving. It was not such an anxiety as would have 
occurred to everybody under the same circumstances, nor one 
that would have been always so readily and pleasantly re- 
moved as it was in the present case, by the following corre- 
spondence : — 

* Ferdinand and Isabella, Part I. Chap. XVI., notoi. 
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MB. PRESCOTT TO MR. IRVING. 

Boston, Dec. 31, 1888. 
Mt DBAS Sib, 

If JOB will allow one to address you so fiuniliarlj who has not the 
pleasare of your penonal acquaintance, thongh he feels as if he had known 
you for a long time. Oar friend Mr. Cogswell,* who is here on a short 
Tisit, has mentioned to me a conversation which he had with yon respect- 
ing the design I had formed of giving an account of tlie Conquest of 
Mexico and Peru. I hope you will excuse me if I tell you how the 
matter stands with me. 

Soon after I had despatched their Catholic Highnesses, Ferdinand and 
Luiliella, I found the want of my old companions in the long hours of an 
iile man's life, and, as I looked round for something else, the History of 
Cort4b and Pisarro struck me as the best subject, fh>m its growing out of 
the period I had become familiar with, as well as from its relation to our 
own country. I found, too, that I had peculiar facilities for getting such 
books and manuscripts as I needed fix)m Madrid, through the kindness of 
8oAor Caldcron, whom you know. 

The only doubts I had on the subject were respecting your designs in 
die same way, since you had already written the adventures of the early dia- 
oovereri. I thought of writing to you, to learn from you your intentions, 
but I was afraid it might seem impertinent in a stranger to pry into your 
affikirs. I made inquiries, however, of several of your friends, and could 
not leam that yon had any purpose of occupying yourself with the sub- 
ject ; and, as yon had never made any public intimation of the sort, I be- 
lieve, and several years had elapsed since your last publication of the kind, 
daring which your attention had been directed in another channel, I con- 
cluded that you had abandoned the intention, if you had ever formed it. 

I made up my mind, therefore, to go on with it, and, as I proposed to 
give a pretty thorough preliminary view of the state of civilization in Mex- 
ico and Peru previous to the Conquest, I determined to spare no pains or 
expense in collecting materials. I have remitted three hundred pounds to 
Madrid for the purchase and copying of books and manuscripts, and have 
also sent for Lord Kingsborough's and such other works relating to Mex- 
ico as I can get from London.* I have also obtained letteis to individuals 
in Mexico for the purpose of collecting what may be of importance to me 
there. Some of the works from London have arrived, and the dnUVs firom 

* The reference here is to Mr. J. O. Cogswell, the well-known head of the 
A»tor Library, New York, to whose didiiiteresteduess, enthusiasm, and knowl- 
edge that important institution owes hardly less of its character and success 
than it does to the elder Mr. Astor, whose munificence founded It, or to the 
younger Mr. Astor, who, in the same spirit, hss sustained it and Increased 
its resources. Mr. Cogswell, from his youth, was Intimate in the Presoott 
family, and always much cherished by every member of it; so that, being 
ou equally Intimate and afTectionate terms with Mr. Irving, he was the best 
possible person to arrange such a delicate affair between the parties. 

* This he had done about nine mouths earlier. 
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Madrid sliow that my orders are oxecudng there. Sach woriu as can be 
got here in a pretty good collection in the College Ubniy I hare already 
examined, and wait only for my books from Spain. 

This is tlio state of affiurs now that I have learned from Mr. C. that 
yon had originally proposed to treat the same subject, and that yon re- 
quested him to «ay to mc, that yon should reUnqnish it in my favor. I 
cannot sufficiently express to you my sense of your courtesy, which I can 
▼ery well appreciate, as I know the mortification it would have caused me, 
if, contrary to my expectations, I had found you on the ground ; for I am 
but a dull sailer from the embarrassments I labor under, and should have 
found but sorry gleanings ia the field which you had thoroughly burnt 
over, as they say in the West I fear the public will not feel so much 
pleased as myself by this liberal conduct on your part, and I am not sure 
that I should have a right in their eyes to avail myself of it.* But I trust 
you will think diffisrently when I accept your profiered courtesy in the 
same cordial spirit in which it was given. 

It will be conferring a still further favor on me, if you will alk>w me 
occasionally, when I may find the want of it, to ask your advice in the 
progress of the work. There are few persons among us who have paid 
much attention to these studies, and no one, here or elsewhere, is so 
fiuniliar as yourself with the track of Spanish adventure in the New World 
and so well qualified certainly to give advice to a comparatively raw hand. 
Do not fear that this will expose you to a troublesome oorrespondcnce. I 
have never been addicted to much letter-writing, though, from the sped- 
men before you, I am afiraid you will think those I do write are some- 
what of the longest. 

Believe me dear Sir, with great respect^ 

Your obliged and obedient servant, 

Wm. H. Pussoott. 

P. S. Will yon permit me to say, that if yon have any materials in 
your own library having a bearing on this subject, that cannot be got here,- 
and that you have no occasion for yourself, it will be a great favor if you 
will dispose of them to me. 



MR. IRVING TO MR. PRESCOTT. 

New Yobk, Jan. 18, 1889. 
Mt DB4R Sir, 
Your letter met with some delay in reaching me, and since the receipt 
of it I have been hovering between town and country, so as to have had 
no quiet leisure for an earlier reply. 

I had always intended to write an account of the " Conquest of Mex- 
ico," as a suite to my " Colambns," but lefl Spain without making the 

• A similar idea is very gracefully expressed In the Preface to the Conquest 
of Mexico, where, after relating the ciroumstanoe of Mr. Irving^s relinquish- 
ment of the subject, Mr. Prescott adds: ** While I do but justice to Mr. Irving 
by this statement, I feel the prejudice it does to myself in the unavailing re* 
gret I am exciting in the bosom of the reader." 
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reqaiitte nteuthm. The unsetded life I sobeeqiieiitly led for some yean^ 
and the intermptioiii to mj literary plans hj odicr occapatioiu, made me 
defer the nndeitaking from year to year. Indeed, the more I considered 
the subject, the more I became aware of the necessity of devoting to it 
gnat labor, patient research, and watcfalnl discrimination, to get at the 
troth, and to dispet die magnifioent mirage with which it is envoiopcd. For, 
■niess this were done, a work, however well executed in point of literary 
■Mrit, would be liable to be sabvened and sapeiseded by snbseqoent works, 
grouded on thoae docomentaiy erridences that might be dag oat of the 
chaotic archtTes of Spain. These oondderations loomed into great ob- 
stacles in my mind, and, amidst the harry of other matters, delayed me in 
patting my hand to the enterprise. 

About three yean siooe I made an attempt at it, and set one of my 
nephews to act as pioneer and get together materials nnder my direction, 
but his own concerns called him elsewhere, and the matter was again post- 
poned. Last aatamn, after a fit of deep depression, feeling the want of 
something to nrase and exercise my mind, I again rec nr red to this subject. 
Fearing that, if I waited to collect materials, I should never take hold of 
them, and knowing my own temperament and Imbits of mind, I determined 
to dasli into it at oaoe ; sketch out a narrative of the whole enterprise, 
using Solis, Herrera, and Bemal Diaz as my guide-books ; and, having 
thus acquainted myself with the whole ground, and kindled myself into a 
heat by the exercise of drafting the story, to endeavor to strengthen, cor- 
rect, direct, and authenticate my work by materials ftom every source 
within my reach. 

I accordingly set to work, and had made it my daily occupation ibr 
about three months, and sketohed out the groundwork for the first volume, 
when I learned ftom Mr. Cogswell that you had undertaken the same 
enterprise. I at once felt how much more justice the subject would re- 
ceive at your hands. Ever since I had been meddling with the theme, its 
grandeur and magnificence had been growing upon roe, and I had felt 
more and more doubtful whether I should be able to treat it oofud<fif«otisfy, 
— that is to say, with the extensive research and thorough investigation 
which it merited. The history of Mexico prior to the discovery and con- 
quest, and the actual state of its civilization at the time of the Spanish . 
invasion, aro questions in the highest degree curious and interesting, yet 
difilcult to be ascertained clearly from the false lights thrown upon them. 
Even the writings of Padre Sahagun perplex one as to the degree of faith to 
be placed In them. These themes are connected with the grand enigma 
that rests upon the primitive population and civilization of the American 
continent, and of which the singular monuments and remains scattered 
throughout the wilderness serve but as tantalising indications. 

The manner in which you have executed your noble ** History of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella" gave me at once an assurance that yon were the man 
to undertake the subject. Your letter shows that I was not wrong in the 
conviction, and that you have already sot to work on the requisite prop** 
rations. In at once yielding up the thing to you, I feel that I am hot 
doing my duty in leaving one of the most magnifioent themes in American 
history to be treated by one who will build up from it an enduring mon- 
ument in the literature of our country. I only hope that I may live to see 
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your work execated, and to read in it an authentic accoant of that con- 
quest, and a satisfactory discussion of the rarious questions which since my 
boyhood have been full of romantic charm to me, but which, while they 
excited my imagination, have ever perplexed my judgment. 

I am sorry that I have no works to offer you that you have not in the 
Boston libraries. I have mentioned the authors I was making use of. 
They are to be found in the Boston Athenieum, though I doubt not you 
have them in your own possession. While in Madrid, X had a few chap- 
ters of Padre Sahagun copied out for me, relating merely to some points 
of the Spanish invasion. His work you will find in Lord Kingsborough's 
collection. It professes to give a complete account of Mexico prior to the 
conquest, its public institutions, trades, callings, customs, &c., &c. Should 
I find among my books any that may be likely to be of service, I will send 
them to you. In the mean time do not hesitate to command my servicCJ 
in any way you may think proper. 

I am scrawling this letter in great haste, as you will doubtless perceive, 
but beg you will take it as a proof of the sincere and veiy high respect 
and esteem with which I am 

Your friend and servant, 

Washimotok Irtixo.* 



• MR. PRESCOTT TO MR. IRVINQ. 

Boston, Jan. 25, 1839. 
Mr DBJLB Sir, 
You will be alarmed at again seeing an epistle from me so soon, but I 
cannot refrain from replying to your very kind communication. I have 
read your letter with much interest, and — I may truly say, as to that 
.part of it which animadverts on the importance of the theme, as illustrat- 
ing the Mexican Antiquities — with some dismay. I fear you will be 
sadly disappointed, if you expect to see a solution by me of those vexed 
questions which have bewildered the brains of so many professed anti- 
quarians. My fingers are too clumsy to unravel such a snarL AH I pro- 
pose to do in this part of the subject is, to present the reader such a view 
of the institutions and civilization of the conquered people as will interest 
him in their fortunes. To do this, it will not be necessary, I hope, to in- 
volve myself in those misty speculations which require better sight than 
mine to penetrate, but only to state facts as far as they can be gathered 
from authentic story. 

* How Mr. Prescott felt on receiving this letter, may be seen from the fol- 
lowing note euclosiDg it to me, the day it came to hand: — 

January, aist. 

MiO CARI88IMO, 

I told you that I wrote to Irving, thanking him for his courtesy the other 
day. Here is his response, which I thought you would like to see. He puts 
me into a fright, by the terrible responsibilities he throws on the subject, or 
rather on the man who meddles with it. 

Ever thine, 

W. H. Preboott. 
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For ihif part of the Babject, therefore, I have not attempted to collect 
mannBrripta, of which I nippoee there is a great number in the librarieB of 
llezioo, — at least, there was in Clavigero's time, — bat 1 shall content 
myself with the examination of snch works as have been before the public, 
tndnding, indeed, the compilation of Lord Eingsborongh, and the great 
French woik, *' Antiquity Mexicaines," since published, the chief yalne 
of both of which, I suspect, except the chronicle of Sahagun in the former, 
consists in their pictorial illustrations. Mj chief object is the Conquest, 
and the materials I am endeavoring to collect are with the view to the 
exhibition of this in the most authentic light 

It will give yon satisfaction to learn ^at m j efibrts in Spain promise 
to be attended with perfect success. I received letters last week from 
Madrid, informing me that the Academy of History, at the instance of 
Seiior Navarrete, had granted my application to have copies taken of any 
•ad all manuscripts in their possession having relation to the Conquest of 
Bfexioo and Peru, and had appointed one of their body to carry this into 
cflbct. This person is a German, named Lembke, the author of a work 
on the eariy history of Spain, which one of the English journals, I re- 
member, rapped me over the knuckles for not having seen.*^ This 
learned Theban happens to be in Biadrid for the nonce, pursuing some 
investigations of his own, and he has taken chaige of mine, like a true 
German, inspecting everything and selecting just what has reference to my 
snbject In this way he has been employed with four copyists since July, 
and has amassed a quantity of unpublished documents illnstrative of the 
Mexican Conquest, which, he writes me, will place the expedition in a 
new and authentic light. He has already sent off two boxes to Cadiz, 
•nd is now employed in hunting up the materials relating to Peru, in 
which, he says, the Library appears to be equally rich. I wish he may 
not be too sanguine, and that the manuscripts may not fall into the hands 
of Carlist or Christino, who would probably work them up into musket- 
waddings in much less time than they were copying. 

The specifications of manuscripts, furnished me by Dr. Lembke, make 
me feel nearly independent of Mexico, with which the communications 
are now even more obstructed than with Spain. I have endeavored to 
open them, however, through Mr. Poinsett and the Messrs. Barings, and 
cannot but hope I shall succeed through one or the other channel. 

I had no idea of your having looked into the subject so closely your- 
self, still less that yon had so far broken ground on it. I regret now that 
I had not communicated with yon earlier in a direct way, as it might have 

1* Geschlchte von Spanien, von Priederich Wilhelm Lembke, Erster Band. 
Hamburg, 1881, 8vo. It goes no farther than about the year A. D. 800, and 
therefore could not have been of the least importance to one writing the His- 
tory of Ferdinand and Irabella, who lived seven hundred years later. Dr. 
Lembke, indeed, rendered good service to Mr. Prescott in collecting the 
materials for the ^ Conquests ** of Mexico and Peru ; but he wrote no mora 
of his own History of Spain, which was, however, continued by Heinrtch 
Schiifer, down to about 1100, — a period still far from that of the Catbolio 
Sovereigns, — besides which Schiifer*s work did not appear until 1644, six 
years after the appearance of the '* Ferdinand and Isabella.'* So much for 
the chrirtojftmee of the English journalist. 
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taTod both, or rather one of vs, some previous preparation ; for during 
the summer and autumn I have been occupied with the inrestigation of 
the early Mexican history, having explored all the sources within mj 
reach here, and being stopped by the want of [more of] them. 

Now that I have gone on so far with my preparations, I can only 
acknowledge your great courtesy towards me with my hearty thanks, for 
I know well that whatever advantage I might have acquired on the score 
of materials would have been far — very <ar — outweighed by the superi- 
ority in all other respects of what might (all from your pen. And your 
relinquishing the ground seems to impose on me an additional responsi- 
bility, to try to make your place good, from which a stouter heart than 
mine might well shrink. I trust, however, that in you I shall find a gcn^ 
erous critic, and allow me to add, with sincerity, that the kind words you 
have said of the only child of my brain have gratified me, and touched 
me more deeply than anything that has yet rubched me firom my coun- 
trymen. 

Believe me, my dear sir, 

With sinceni respect, 

Tour firiena aaa servant, 

Wm. H. Pbbsgott. 



Since writing this ehapter, and, in fact, since this work Itself was flnislud 
and sent to press, the third volume of Uie charming ** Life and Letters of 
Washington Irving, by his Nephew, Pierre M. Irving," has been published. 
It contains the following additional interesting facts upon the subgect of the 
Conquest of Mexico : — 

** Mr. Irving/' says bis biographer, *' was now busy upon the History of tha 
Conquest of Mexico, and it was upon this theme that he was exercising that 
* vein QJt literary occupation ^ alluded to at the close of the foregoing letter [to 
Mrs. Van Wart, his sister]. He had not only commenced the work, but had 
made a rough draught to form the groundwork of the first volume, when he 
went to New York to procure or consult some books on the subject He was 
engaged in the ' City Library,* as it is commonly designated, though its ofiicial 
style is *The New York Society Library,* then temporarily in Chambers 
Street, when he was accosted by Mr. Joseph G. Cogswell, the eminent 
scholar, afterwards so long and honorably connected with the Astor Library. 
It was from this gentleman that Mr. Irving first learned that Mr. Prescott, 
who had a few months before gained a proud name on both sides of tlie 
Atlantic, by his * History of Ferdinand and Isabella,* now had the work in 
contemplation upon which he had actively commenced. Cogswell first 
sounded him, on the part of Mr. Prescott, to know what subject, he wta occu- 
pied upon, as he did not wish to come again across the same ground with 
him. Mr. Irving asked, ' Is Mr. Prescott engaged upon an American sub- 
ject? * ' He is,' WAS the reply. ' What is it? Is it the Conquest of Mexi- 
co?* 'It is,* answered CogswelL * Well then,* said Mr. Irving, *I am 
engaged upon that subject ; but tell Mr. Prescott I abandon it to him, and I 
am happy to have this opportunity of testifying my high esteem for his talents 
and my sense of the very courteous manner in which he has spoken of myself 
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and my writings, in his ^ Ferdinand and Isabella,*' thongh ihej interfered 
with a part of the subject of his history.* ** 

Abont five years later, Mr. Irving, then oar Minister in Spain, receiTed from 
Mr. Prescott a copy of his ^ History of the Conquest of Mexico," in the 
Prefi^e to which he makes his public acknowledgment to Mr. Irving for 
giving up the subject. 

How Mr. Irving received it will appear fnm the fallowing account by his 
biographer. ** * I need not say,* writes Mr. Irving to me, in noticing its re- 
ceipt, ' how much I am delighted with the work. It well sustains the high 
reputation acquired by the '* History of Ferdinand and Isabella. ** * Then, nd- 
rerting to the terms of Mr. Prescott's handstome acknowledgment in the Pre- 
Ihce, to which t had called his attention, he sdds: * I doubt whether Mr. Prescott 
was aware of the extent of the sacrifice I made. This was a favorite subject, 
which had delighted my imagination ever since I was a boy. I had brought 
home books from Spain to aid me in it, and looked upon it as the pendant to 
my Columbus. When I gave it up to him, I, in a manner, gave him up my 
t>ra«d; for I depended upon the profit of it to recruit my waning finances; I 
had no other subject at hand to supply its phtce. I was dismounted from my 
ekeffol de ftoloiUs, and have never been completely mounted since. Had I 
■oeoropllshed that work, my whole pecuniary situation would have been 
altered When I made the sacrifice, it was not with a view to com- 
pliments or thanks, but from a warm and sudden impulse. I am not sorry 
for having made it. Mr. Prescott has justified the opinion I expressed at the 
time, that he would treat the subject with more ckMe and ample research 
than I should probably do, and would produce a work more thoroughly 
worthy of the theme. He has produced a work that does honor to himself 
and bis country, and I wish him the full enjoyment of his laurete.* ** — Life 
of Irving, 18«8, VoL la pp. IM sqq., and lU sqq. 

There are hw ao beautiful passages as this in literary history, deformed as 
It olten is with the jealousies and quarrels of authorship. One, however, not 
unlike it will l>e found subsequently In this volume, when we oome to the 
veiatioiia between the author of the ^^ Histoiy of Philip the SwNNid,*' and the 
MUhor «f *« The Bise of the Dutoh BepuhUo.** 



CHAPTER XIV. 

1839 - 1842. 
His Corrbspohdkncb becomes Important. — Lettbb to Ibtiho. — Lev* 

TBRS FROM SlSMONDI, ThIBRBT, TyTLEB, AND BOOBRS. — LSTTBR TO 

Gatanoos. — Mbmobanda. — Lettbbs to Oatabgos, and otubbs. — 
' Lbttbbs fbom Ford and Tttleb. 

UNTIL some time after the appearance of *^ Ferdinand 
and Isabella," Mr. Prescott wrote very few letters to 
anybody, and most of those he did write are lost He corre- 
sponded, of course, with his family, in 1816 and 1817, when 
he was in Europe, and he wrote subsequently to one or two 
personal and household friends, whenever he or they happened 
to be away from Boston. These letters, so far as they have 
been preserved, I have used in the preceding narrative. But 
his life, though he was much in society in Boston, was — both 
from preference and from his peculiar infirmities — in one 
sense very retired. He travelled hardly at all, thinking that 
the exposures involved by journeys injured his eye, and there- 
fore the occasions on which he wrote letters to his family were 
very rare. At the same time, his urgent and steady occupa- 
tions made it difficult for him to write to others, so that he had 
no regular correspondence from 1818 to 1839 with any single 
person. In one of the few letters that he wrote before he be- 
came known as an author, he says that in the preceding three 
months he had written to but two persons, — to both on busi- 
ness ; and in another letter, equally on business, but written a 
little later, he says, that the friend to whom it was addressed 
would "' hardly know what to make of it " that he should write 
to him at alL 

With his private Memoranda, begun in 1820, and continued 
to the last, so as to fill a})ove twelve hundred pages, the case 
is somewhat different, although the result is nearly the same. 
Ample enough they certainly are from the first, and, for their 
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private puqxMes, they are both apt and suf&cient. But nearly 
or quite the whole of the earlier two-thirds of this minute 
record is filled with an account of his daily studies, of his good 
resolutions, often broken, and of his plans for the future, often 
disappointed. Such records were from their nature only for 
himself, and only of transient interest even to him. 

But after the success of the ^ Ferdinand and Isabella," his 
relations to the world were changed, and so, in some degree, 
were his hopes and purposes in life. While, therefore, until 
that time, his correspondence and Memoranda furnish few ma- 
terials for his life, they constitute afterwards not only the best, 
but the largest, part of whatever may be needful to exhibit him 
as he really was. I begin, therefore, at once with the letters 
and Memoranda of 1839, for, although some of them look much 
ahead, and talk about his *^ History of Philip the Second,** 
while he was yet busy with the ^ Conquest of Mexico,'* and 
before he had even taken in hand that of Peru, still they show 
what, at the time, were his occupations and thoughts, and give 
proof of the providence and forecast which always constituted 
important traits in his character, and contributed much to his 
Sttceess in whatever he undertook. 

The first of his letters belonging to this period is one con- 
taining his views on a subject which has by no means yet lost 
the whole of its interest as a public question, — that of inter- 
national copyright 



TO WASHINGTON IBVINO. 

BovroK, Deo. 34, 18S9. 
Mt dkas Sis, 
I reoeiTed tome weeks tinoe a letter from Dr. laeber, of Colambia Col- 
lege, South CmoUiia, in which he informed me, that meesnres were to be 
taken in Con gi t a s, this eewion, for making such an alteimtion in our copy- 
right law as should secure the benefits of it to foreignen, and thus enable 
us to profit in tun by theirs He was very desirous that I should write, 
if I could not tee yon perronally, and request your co-operation in the 
matter. I felt rery reluctant to do so, knowing that yon must be much 
better acquainted than I was with the state of the affiur, and, of course, 
oould judge much better what was proper to be done. My indefiitigable 
eomspondent, however, has again written to me, pressing the necessity of 
oommnuicating with yon, and stating in confidence, as he says, that Mr. 
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CUj is to bring in a bill this sossioni, and that Mn Preston ^ is to make 
the speech, &c Mr. Preston told him that it woald be very deeimble to 
have a brief memorial, signed hj the persons most interested in the saocess 
of the law, and that you were the proper penoo to prepare it. If an3rthiiig 
be done, there can be no doabt Uiat yon are the one who, from yoar lit- 
erary position in the country, shonld take the lead in it. Whether anything 
efiecttud can be done seems to me very doubtful. 

Such a law is certainly demanded by every principle of justice. But I 
suspect it is rather late in the day to talk of justice to statesmen. At all 
events, one of those newspapers which they are now turning out every 
week here, and which contains an octavo volume of the new publications, 
at sixpence apiece, will, I am afraid, be too cogent an argument in &vor 
of the present state of things, to be refuted by the best memorial ever 
drafted. Still we can but try, and, while the e^rt is making by the best 
men in Congress, it may be our duty to try. 

Of all this, however, you can best judge. I can only say,' that, if you 
will prepare a paper, I shall be very glad, when it has been signed in your 
dty, to do all in my power to get such signatures to it here as will give H 
most weight. I trust I sliall not appear to you officious in this matter, 
for I can well understand, from my own feelings, how distasteful this sort 
of work must be to you. 

It will give yon pleasure, I flatter myself, to know that I have com^ 
plebely sacoeeded in my negotiattons in Spain. Sefior Navarrete, with 
whom yon were acquainted in Madrid, has very liberally supplied me with 
copies of his entire collection of manuscripts relating to Mexico and Peru, 
which it is improbable fh>m his advanced age that he will ever publish 
himself. Through his aid I have also obtained from the Academy oopiea 
of the collections made by Muiioz and by its former President, Vargas y 
Ponce, making all toguthor some five thousand pages, all in fSur condi- 
^tion, — the flower of my Spanish veterans. 

Mexico, through my good friend Calderon, who is now gone 
there, yon know, as minister, I look for further ammunition, — though I 
am pretty independent of that now. I have found some difficulty in col- 
lecting the materials for the preliminary view I propose of the Aztec civi- 
lization. The works are e9q>ensive, and Lord Kingsborough's is locked 
up in chancery. I have succeeded, however, in ferreting out a copy, 
which, to say truth, though essential, has somewhat disappointed me. 
The whole of that part of the story is in twilight, and I fear I shall at least 
make only moonshine of it. I must hope that it will be good moonshine. 
It will go hard with me, however, but that I can fish something nsw out 
of my ocean of mannscripts. 

As I have only half an eye of my own, and that more for show than 
use, my progress is necessarily no more than a snail's gallop. I should 
be very glad to show yon my literary wares, but I fear you are too littla 
of a locomotive in your habits to aflRird me that great pleasure. Though 
I cannot see you bodily, however, I am sitting under the light of your 
countenance, — for you are ranged above me (your immortal part) in a 

1 William G. Preston, then in the Senate of the Unked States flrom Btmik 
Oarottna. 
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foodl J row of octavos, — not in the bomespon gaib, bat in the nice oot- 
tmne of Albemarle and Borlington Streets. 

My copy of the Sketch-Book, by the by, is the one owned by Sir James 
Mackintosh, and with his pencilliugs in die niarg:in. It was but last even- 
ing that my little girl read ns one of the stories, which had just cooogh of 
the mysterions to cardie the blood in the veins of her yonnger brother, who 
stopped up both his ears, saying he « would not hear such things just as 
he was going to bed," and as our assertions that no harm would come of 
it were all in vain, we were obliged to send the urchin off to his quarters 
with, I fear, no very grateful feelings towards the author. 

At aboat the same time that he wrote thus to Mr. Irving, 
be received three letters from eminent historians, which gave 
him much pleasure. The first is 

FROM M. J. C. L. D£ SISMONDL 

Sia, 
I have just received your letter from Boston, of the 1st of July, with the 
beaatifai pieaant which accompanies it. It has touched me, it lias iattered 
me, bat at the same time it has made me experience a very lively regret. 
I bad found on my arrival at Paris, the last year, the English edition of 
your beautiful work. The address alone had informed me that it was a 
present of the author, and I have never known how it arrived to me. *On 
my retom here I wrote you on the 22d of July, to express to you my 
entire gratitude, the interest with which I had seen you cast so vivid a 
light over so interesting a period of the history of our Europe, my aston- 
ishment at your having attained such rich sources of learning, which are for 
the most part interdicted to us ; my admiration, in fine, for that force of 
character, and, without doubt, serenity of spirit, which had assisted yon 
in pursuing your noble enterprise under the weight of the greatest calam« 
ity which can attend a man in his organs, and especially a man of kittcrs, 
— the loss of sight. I do not remember what circumstance made me 
think tliat you lived at New York, and it is thither that I directed my let- 
ter to you, but I took care to add to your luune, ** Author of the History 
of Fenlinaod and Isabella," and I represented to myself that your fellow- 
countrymen ought to be suflkientiy proud of your book for the directora 
of the post of one of your hurgest cities to know your residence, and send 
you my tetter. It is more tlian a year since that, and in the interval you 
have been able to learn how firmly established is the success of your work, 
and my suffinsge has kM the little worth it might have had. I am morti- 
fied neveitlieless to have been obliged to appear insensible to your kind- 



I cannot believe that, after ten years so usefully, so happily employed, 
you lay aside the pen. You are now initiated into the History of Spain, 
and it will be much more easy to continue it tlian to begin it. After Rob* 
eitsoii, after Walsoa, the shadows thicken upon the Peninsula ; will you 
not dissipate them f Will you not teach us what we have so rnooh need 
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of knowing ? Will not yon exhibit this decay ever more n;p\dt from the 
midst of which you will extract such important lessons ? Consider that 
the more you have given to the public, the more it would have a right to 
demand of you. Permit me to join my voice to that of the public in this 
demand, as I have done in applauding what yon have already done. 
Believe me, with sentiments of the highest consideration, 

Sir. 
Tour obedient servant, 

J. C. L. dfi S18MOKD1. 
Chines, pr^s Geneve, Sept 1, 1889. 

The next letter referred to, which is one from the author of 
the ^'Histoire de la Conqudte de TAngleterre par les Nor- 
mands," himself quite blind, is very interesting on all ac- 
counts, 

m 

FROM M. P. AUGUSTIN THIEBEY. 

Monsieur, 
Pardonnez moi d'avoir tard^ si longtemps k vons remerder dn pr&ent 
que vous avez eu la bont^ de me faire. Deux causes ont contribn^ )i 
cc retard : d'abord j'ai voulu lire en entier voire bel onvrage, et lea aven- 
gles lisent lentement ; ensnite j'ai voulu vous envoyer, comme un bien 
faible retour, deux volumes qui ^taient sous presse ; je prends hi liberty de 
vous les offiir. Je ne saurais, Monsieur, vous exprimer tout le plaisir que 
ma'a fait la lecture de votre " Histoire du B^gne de Ferdinand et d'lsar 
belle/' C'est un de ces livres ^galement remarquables pour le fond et pour 
la forme, oil se montrent k la fois des Etudes approfondies, une haute raison 
et un grand talent d'^crivain. On sent que vos recherches ont p^n€tr^ an 
fond du sujet, que vous avez tout ^tudi^ aux sources, les origines na- 
tionales et provinciales, les traditions,. les moeurs, Ics dialectes, la l^slar 
tion, les contumes ; vos jugements snr la politique int^rieure et ext^rieure 
de la monarchie Espagnole au 15^°*® siecle sont d'une grande fcrmet<? et 
d'une complete impartiality; cnfin il y a dans le r^cit des €vbnements 
cette clart^ parfaite, cette gravite' sans efibrt et sobrement color^, qui est 
selon moi le vrai style de Thistoire. 

Vous avez travaill^ ce sujet avec prelection, parceque Vk se tronvent les 
pToldgombnes de Thistoire du nouveau monde oh. votre pays tient la pre- 
miere place ; continuez. Monsieur, Ik lui ^ever le monument dont vous 
venez de poser \a. base. J'apprends avec peine que votre vue se perd de 
nouveau, mais je suis sans inquietude pour vos travaux k venir; vous ferez 
comme moi, vous r^p^terez le devise du stoicien Suntinef abttine, et vous 
exercerez les yeux de Tftme k d^fant des yeux du corps. Croyez, Mon- 
sieur. It ma vivo sjrmpathie pour une destine qui sous ce rapport ressem- 
ble )k la mienne et agi^ avec mes remerciments bien sinc^res Texpreflsion 
de ma haute estime et de mon d^vonement. 

P. Aug. Thisbbt. 

Paris, le 17 Mars, 1640. 
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• 

The last of the three letters from writers of historical repu- 
tation is one 

FROM PATRICK FRASER TYTLER, 

84 Devonshire Place [London], Monday, Feb. 24, 1840. 

Mr DBAR Sir, 

I tnut you will pardon my so addressing yon, but it is impossible for 
me to use any colder terms, in acknowledging yoar letter and the accom- 
panying present of yoar " History of Ferdinand and Isabella." To the 
high merit of the work, and to the pUice it has now confessedly taken 
in European literature, I was no stranger ; but to receive it as a mark 
of your approbation and regard, and to be addressed from the New World 
as a brother laborer, greatly enhances the gift. I am indeed much en- 
couraged when I find that anything I have done, or rather attempted to 
do, has given you pleasure, because I can sincerely say that I feel the 
value of your praise. You are indeed a lenient critic, and far overrate my 
Ubon, but it will, I believe, be geuenilly found that tliey who know best, 
and have most successfully overcome, tlie difficulties of historical research 
are the readiest to think kindly of the efforts of a fellow-laborer. 

I trust tluU you are again engaged on some high historical subject, and 
sincerely hope tliat your employing an amanuensis is not indicative of 
any return of that severe calamity which you so cheerfully and magnani- 
mously overcame in your " Ferdinand and Isabella." At present I am 
intently occupied with the last volume of my " History of Scotland/' 
which embraces the painful and much-controverted period of Maiy. I 
have been fortunate in recovering many lettei-s and original papers, hitherto 
nnknown, and hope to be able to throw some new light on the obscurer 
parts of her history ; but it is full of difficulty, and I sometimes despair. 
Such as it is, I shall beg your kind acceptance of it and my other volumes 
as soon as it is published. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

With every feeling of respect and regard. 

Most truly yours, 

Patrick Frasxr Tttuch- 

Other letters followed, of which one, characteristic of its 
author, maj be here inserted. 

FROM SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ. 

Mt DBAR Sir, 
How ungrateful must yoa have thought me in neglectfaig so long to 
thank you for your invaluable present ; but, strange as it may be, I really 
imagined that I had done so in a letter to our excellent firiend Mr. Tick- 
nor ; and, if I have not expressed what I felt, I have not felt the less ; for 
I caimot tell yoa the delight with which I have read every page of your 

S 
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Histoiy, — a histoiT' so happy ia the Bahject, and, what is now a thing 
almost unknown, so well studied in the execution, — which, wherever it 
romes, interests old and youn^, and is nowhere more esteemed than in the 
cities of Spain. Thinking of it as I must, it can be no small consolation 
to me to learn that in what I have done, or rather attempted to do, I have 
given the author any pleasure, early or late. At my age, much as I may 
wish for it, I have little chance of seeing yon, though the distance lessens 
every day. But I am determined to live, if I can, till you have finished 
what I understand you are now writing ; a noble task, and every way 
well worthy of you. 

Fray allow me to subscribe myself 

Your much obliged and sincere friend, 

Samu£l Booebb* 
London, March 80, 1840. 

The next letter belongs to the important series k:^ those to 
the Spanish scholar who contributed so much to Mr. Prescott's 
success in preparing his ^ History of Philip the Second," ' by 
collecting the larger poilion of the materials for it 

TO DON PASCUAL DE GAYANGOS. 

Boston, June 20, 1840. 
Mt dear Sir, 

Our friend Ticknor has informed me, that you desired him to say to 
me, that there are some documents in the British Museum relating to 
Mexico, which may be of value to me. I am extremely obliged and flat- 
tered by the fKendly interest you take in my literary labors, and I shall bo 
glad to avail myself of the treasures in the Museum. By a letter, dated 
April 4th, which you must have received ere this, I mentioned to you, that 
I had received a large mass of manus^'ripts from Madrid.* As my friend 
Mr. Sparks, with whose high literary reputation you are probably ac- 
quainted, is going to London, where he will pass some months, I send by 
him a list of the documents which I possess relating to Mexico and Pern, 
that I may not receive duplicates of any from the British Museum. If 
there are others of real value there relating to the Conquests of these two 
kingdoms, I should be very glad to have copies of them, and Mr. Sparks, 
whose labors will require him to be much in the British Museum, will do 
whatever you may advise in regard to having the copies made, and will 
forward them to me. I shall be very glad if yon can get some one to 
select and copy from the correspondence of Gonsalvo and the Catholic 
Kings, and Mr. Sparks will reimburse you for the charges incurred on this 
account. But I fear, to judge from the specimen you have sent me, it will 
not be easy to find one capable of reading such hieroglyphical chamcten 
BS these worthy persons made use of. 

I am glad to learn from Ticknor that you are on the eve of publishing 

> See ante, p. 106. 

* This letter does not seem to have been |M-eserved. 
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yonr Spanish History. Ton have not mentioned the natnre of the work, 
but I sappoM from the direction of yonr stndics, as far as I understand 
them» it is the Spanish Arabic History. If so it is a splendid theme, which 
exhibits the mingled influences of European and Asiatic civilization, won- 
derfully picturesque and striking to the imagination. It is a subject 
which, to be properly treated, requires one who has wandered over the 
scenes of fiided grandeur, and stored his mind with the rich treasures of 
the original Arabic. Very few scholars are at all competent to the subject, 
and no one will rejoice more than myself in seeing it fall into your hands. 
But perhaps I have misapprehended your work, as in your letter to >lr. 
Ticknor yon merely call it a " History of Spain," and I shall be obliged 
by your telling me, when yon do me the favor to write, what is the precise 
nature and object of it. Since writing to you, I have received letters from 
my friend Calderon,* the Spanish Minister at Mexico, communicating 
sundry documents, which he has procured for me there, as the public 
offices have all been thrown open to him. This is very good luck. But 
the collections I had preriously from Spain were drawn, in part, from the 
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Aagnft U, 1840. — Qenend Miller, a very gallant and intelligent En- 
glishroan, who has filled the highest posts in the revolutionary wars of 
Sonth America, has been at Nahant the last fortnight, and leaves to-mor^ 
row. He brought letten to me, and I have deriveid great benefit as well 
as pleasure from his society. He has given me much information respect- 
ing military matters, and has looked into the accounts of the battles in my 
work, and pointed out a lew inaccuracies.* 

August 15, 1840. ~> Monsieur Thierry, the author of the •' Conquest of 
England by the Normans," made the following remark in a letter the other 
day to Ticknor, which I cannot refuse myself the pleasure of transcribing, 
as it comes from one who is at the head of his art. 

*< Si jo pouvais renouer nos conversations d*il y a deux ans, je ne vous 
parierais de la question du Canada, morte anjourd'hui, mais de Tavenir 
Utttfraire des l^tais Unis, qui semblent vouloir prendre en ce point, comma 
en tout le reste, lenr revanche sur la vksille AJigleterre. J*ai dit k votro 
ami M. Prescott, tout le pUisir que m'a fiiit son livn. C'est nn onvnige 
ctudi^ k fond sur lea sources, et parfaitement compos45. II y a Ik autant 
de talent do style, et plus de liberty d'^rit, que chei les meillenn histo- 
riens Anglais." 

4 See amU^ p. 158. 

• General Miller died In South America in 1861, sizty^lx years old. An 
account of the early part of his career was written by bis brother, John Mil- 
ler, of which the second edition was published at London, in 2 vols., Bvo, 
1828. It is an interesting book, involving a hbtory of much that was impor- 
tant in tha aflairs of South America, and was tvantlatad Into Spanish by 
Gaoaial Totryoa, well known and much honored in tha war of tha Peoinsala, 
1808-1814. 
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TO DON PASCUAL DE GAYANGOS. 

BoBTOH, Feb. 1, 1841 
Mt dbab Fribnd, 

At last I have received the welcome present of your Tolame on the 
" Spanish Arabs/' and the manoscripts of the *' Great Captain." I can- 
not sufficiently express to yon my admiration of yonr work, published, too, 
as it should be, in so splendid a form. It far exceeds the expectations I 
had entertained, which, however, were great, knowing your own familiarity 
with the ground.* During the few days it has been in my possession, I 
have greedily run over it, as well as my eyes, aided by those of another, 
would allow, and, though I have travelled over the ground before, as far 
as Spanish writers have cleared the way, I now see how much was left ob- 
scure and misunderstood, and perverted by the best of them. The work 
you have selected for translation. is most happily chosen, not only from its 
own merits, but from its embodying so many copious extracts from other 
sources, that it is in itself a sort of abridgment or encyclopedia of the 
clioiccst passages relating to the multifarious topics of which it treats. 
These certainly are of great interest and importance. But your own notes 
tlirow a light over the whole, wliich can only come from a life of previous 
study in this department. 

I wish it had been my good fortune to have had such a guide in my 
poor attempts among the remains of Arabian Spain. And how much am 
I gratified to find my own Ubors, such as they are, noticed by yon with 
the beautiful encomium, which, when I read yonr learned and accurate 
pages, I feel I am poorly entitled to. Yonr book must certainly 8uper> 
sede all that has gone before it on this topic, the learned bat nnsatisfiif^ 
tory — I did not know how unsatisfactory — labors of Cond^, Masde6, 
Casiri, Cardonne, &c. You have furnished a clear picture of that Asiatic 
portion of the Peninsular history without which the European cannot be 
rightly interpreted or understood. I, of course, have ha4 time only to 
glance mpidly through these pages, and very imperfectly. I shall return 
to them with more deliberation, when I come to a good resting'^ilaoe in 
my own narrative. I am just bringing my account of the state of the 
Aztec civilization to a close ; the most perplexing and thorny part of my 
own subject, which has cost me two years' labor. But I have wished to 
do it as thoroughly as I could, and 1 work much slower than yon do, and, 
I suspect, much less industriously. 

• . • • • 

From about this time he occasionally wrote letters to my 
eldest daughter, and sent them to her just as they came from 
his noctograph, without being copied. Some of them are in- 
serted, to show how pleasantly he accommodated himself to the 
tastes and humors of a young person. 

• " History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain, from the Arabic of At 
Makkari, translated by Pascual de Gayangos," 4to, Vol. I., London, 1840$ 
Vol. II., 1848; published by the " Oriental Translation Fund." 
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TO MI8B TICKNOB. 

Oct I, 1840. 
Mt dbab Akika,' 

Yon said yoa Bhoald like to tiy to make ont mj writing with my nocto- 
gimph ; to I will g^Te joa « fpecimen of it, and believe, if jon can deci- 
pher it, jon will be qualified to read Egyptian papjnri or the monaments 
of nUmyra. When in Eorope, some twenty years since, I met with this 
appantns, and have used it ever since, by which my eyes have been 
spared, and those of others severely taxed. I hope yon will never be re- 
duced to so poor a sabstitme for pen and ink. Bat if yon are, I hope yon 
will find as obliging an amannensis as yon have been to me sometimes. 

Bat to change the subject, and take np one which we were specnhiting 
upon this morning at the breakfast table, — Lord Byron. I think one is 
very apt to talk extravagantly of his poetry ; for it is the poetry of pas- 
sion, and carries away the sober judgment. It defies criticism from its 
very nature, being lawless, independent of all rules, sometimes of gram- 
Bar, and even of common sense. When he means to be strong, he is 
often aflected, violent, morbid ; if striking, is very obscure, finom dealing 
more in impressions than ideas. And ponly from aflbctation, I suppose, 
partly from want of principle, and partly from the eniittt and disgust occa- 
sioned by long self-indulgence and by naturally violent passions, he is led 
into extravagances which outrage the reader, ofiend the taste, and lead 
many persons of excellent principles and critical discernment to condemn 
fahn, both on the ground of moral and literary pretensions. This is true, 
the more the pity. But then tliere is, with all this smoke and fustian, a 
deep sensibili^ to the sublime and beautiful in nature, a wonderful melody, 
or imther harmony, of language, consisting, not in an unbroken flow of 
venifioatioo, like Fbpe or Campbell, but in a variety, — the variety of 
nstoTO, — in which startling ruggedness is relieved by soft and cultivated 
graces. As he has no narrative hardly in " Childe Harold," he would be 
very tiresome, if it were not for this very variety of manner, so that what 
is a &ult in itself produces a beautiful cfiect taken as a whole. He has 
great attractions, and, pouring out his soul unreservedly, turns np the 
depths of feeling which even those who acknowledge the truth of it would 
shrink from expressing themselves. — "There is a mess fbr you," as 
D says. When you have made this out, bom it, as a lady would say. 
Addio! 



TO MISS TICKNOB. 

Pbftbbbll, Oct S5, 1840. 
ICt i>SAm AmKA, 
Yon are ro dever at hierogijrphios that I shall send you a little more of 
them to unravel at your leisure, and in time you may be qualified to 
make out a mummy wrapper or an obelisk inscription as well as Cham- 
poUion or Dr. Young. 

V A name he gave to her in order to dintingolsh her from her mother, whom 
he oommooly called by her first name, which was also Anna. 
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We were glad to l^arn 70a had reached the Yankee Alhens in safety. 
Ton set out in a true wind from ** The Horn," ' — a cornnoopia certainly 
yon had of it. Yon left na all yery sad and mdanchoUc The tx«yeller 
on tliese occasions finds new scenes to divert him. Bat they who are left 
behind see only the deserted hails, the vacant place at the board, which 
was lighted by the bright countenance of a firiend. Absence seems to be 
a negative thing, bnt there is nothing so positive, nothing which touches 
us more sensibly than the absence of the fiM»s we love from the seats in 
which we have been used to see them. The traveller has always the best 
of the baigain on these occasions, therefore. 

Well, we shall soon be in the gay metropolis widi yoo. We have had 
many warnings to depart. The leaves have taken tkar leave, one after 
another. The summer weather is quite spent, and almost the autumnal. 
The bright colors have fiided, the naked trees stare around wildly, and, as 
the cold wind whistles through them, the shrivelled leaves that still hold 
out rattle like the bones of a felon hung in chains. The autumn seems 
to be dying, and wants only the cold winding-sheet of winter to dose the { 

scene. In fact, she is getting some shreds of this winding-sheet before 
the time, for, while I am writing, the snow-flakes are dandng before the 
window. There's a mess of romance for you, all done up in hiero- 
glyphics. When you read Mrs. Raddifie, or Miss Porter, or Bfiss — 
any otlier mumbler of scenery and sentiment, you '11 find it all there. Your 

papa talks of Mr. T 's sending me his book. Ask him if he has not 

mixed up Mr. T— with Mr. D. T , very difibrent men, I wot. I 

am glad he has seen General Miller. He is worth a wUdemess of , 
as Shakespeare says. 

Tell your papa and mamma, their maxims of education have not (alien 
on deaf ears, nor a stony heart. But I believe this will be quite enough 
for once. I must begin with small doses. But it is such a comfort to 
find any who can read me without my eternal amanuensis at my dbows^ 
where, to-day being Sunday, ho is not now. Adieu, dear Anika. Do 
not forget Amory and £.'s love to Lizzy, and mine to your honored 
parents. 

I hope your respected fether gets on yet without his wig, ear-trumpet, 
and glasses ! By the by, my mother lost her spectacles yesterday. All 
the town has been ransacked for them in vain. They were a gold pair.^* 
Do you think your father carried them off? 

Once more addio I 

Your afiectionate unde,* 

WX. H. PREBOOTT. 

• The name very often fiilven on the southern coast of Massachusetts to 
" Cape Horn/* which so many of the people of that part of the country double 
in searoh of whales. I spent two or three summerB there with my family; and 
Mr. Prescott, when he visited ns, used to be much amused with the familiar 
manner in which that very remote part of the world was spoken of, as if it 
were some small cape in the neighborhood. The letter in tlie text was writ- 
ten immediately after we had rotamed to Boston iVx>m a visit to Pepperell. 

* There was no blood relationship between us, bnt the children on both 
sides were always accustomed to speak of ns as ^* uncles" and ** aunts,** 
while all round their elders accepted the designation as a pleasant mark of 
affection. 
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TO DON PASCUAL DE OAYANQ08. 

Bo8TOH» Feb. 28, 1841. 
.... I have ran into a most interminablo length of prosing, and 
eonld not do wone if I were writing to an absolute far iiKiite, instead of 
one with whom minntes are gold-dust. Yon would smile if yon were to 
see how I am writing with a writing-case made for the blind, in which I 
do not see a word of what I write; furnishing a scrawl as illegible as 
Gonsalro's ^ for mj secretary to tnuiscribe. Adieu ! my dear friend. 
Pray accept my sincere oongratuh&tioas on the happy addition to your 
fiunily circle. I can sympathise with yon, counting two boys and a girl, 
the youngest of whom is ten yean old. I should like to present them to 
yon, bat still better to take you by the hand myself. And, now that 
steam has annihilated time and space, that may oome to pass. 
. • * • . 

I hate received a letter from the Marquis Gino Capponi of Florence 
this morning, informing me that nearly half my work is transkted into 
the language of Dante and Petrarch, and that the remainder would be 
completed before long under his supervision. You may know his repntft- 
tion as a scholar, which is high in Italy.^ 



MEMORANDA.- 

March 21, 1841. — Am fiurly now engaged, though not with thorough 
industry, in beating the bushes for the narrative [of the Conquest of Mex- 
ico]. — Last week have been considering the best modiu operandif and been 
looking over some celebrated narratives of individual enterprises, as Vol- 
taire's ** Cluurles XIL" and Livy's Expedition of Hanuil)al, lib. 22, 23,^ 
the last a masterly story, in which the interest, though suspended by 
necessary digression, — more necessary in a general history, — is never 
broken. The historian, the greatest of painters, shows his talent in pic- 
tures of natural scenery, the horrora of the Alps and Apennines, as well 
as in the delineation of passions. Voltaire's volume, so popular, is very 
inferior in literary merit. It bean much resemblance to the gossiping 

M Nothing can well be mors difficult to decipher than the handwriting of 
the Great Captain. I have one of his autograph letten, but am nearly igno- 
rant of its contents. 

^^ A distinguished scholar, statesman, and man ; the bead of a family 
mentioned by Dante, and great before Dante*s time, as well as in many 
generations since. The present Marquis (1862) is now entirely blind, and 
was neariy so when he fint interested himself in the translation of ** Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella ** ; but he has never ceased to maintain a high place In the 
ailain of bin country, as well as in the respect of his oountiymen. He was 
at one time head of the government of Tuscany, and, notwithntanding his 
blindness, was President of the Council of Advice In State Afliilrs, during 
the anxious period of the transition of power to the Kingdom of Italy. Their 
oomuMo infirmity caused a great sympathy between the Marquis Capponi 
and Mr. Prssoott. 
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memoir-writing of the nation, with little regard to historic dignity ; not 
mnch method, or apparently preWoos digestion of his subject. It has, 
however, the great requisite, in a work meant to be popular, that of m- 
urtai. This is maintained by the studious exhibition of Charles's remark- 
able character, with all its petty infirmities and crazy peculiarities. The 
easy, careless arrangement of the narrative gives it a grace very takings 
The style, like Livy's (mc^ Tpar quam sirnUis), easy and natural, gives 
additional charm. After all, Chambers's " History of the Rebellion of 
1745" is about as well-written, lively, and agreeable a narrative of an 
interesting event, and is managed altogether as skilfully, as any that I 
remember. 

Have been looking over Irving's ** Columbus " also ; a beautiful com- 
position, but fatiguing, as a whole, to the reader. Why ? The fiiult is 
partly in the subject, partly in the manner of treating it. The discovery 
of a new world — the result of calculation and an energy that rose above 
difficulties that would have daunted a common mind — is a magnificent 
theme in itself, full of sublimity and interest. But it terminates with the 
discovery ; and unfortunately this is made before half of the first volume 
is disposed of. All after that event is made up of little details, the sailiriig 
from one petty island to another, all inhabited by savages, and having 
the same general character. Nothing can be more monotonous, and, of 
course, more likely to involve the writer in barren repetition. The chief 
interest that attaches to the rest of the story is derived firom the navigator's 
own personal misfortunes,' and these are not exciting enough to create a 
deep or strong sensation. Irving should liave abridged this part of his 
story, and, instead of four volumes, have brought it into two. Posterity 
may do this for him. But it is better for an author to do his own work 
himself. 

The Conquest of Mexico, though very inferior in the leading idea which 
forms its basis to the story of Columbus, is, on the whole, a far better sub- 
ject, since the event is sufficiently grand, and, as the catastrophe is deferred, 
the interest is kep( up through the whole. Indeed, the perilous adventures 
and crosses with which the enterprise is attended, the desperate chances and 
reverses and unexpected vicissitudes, all serve to keep the interest alive. 
On my plan, I go on with Cort<& to his death. But I must take care not 
to make this tail-piece too long. A hundred pages will be quite enough. 



TO MISS TICKNOB. 

Fitful Head [Nahant], July 26, 1841. 
My dbab Anika, 
What a nice quiet time you have had of it for reading or sleeping, or 
anything else that is rational. Has the spirit of improvement beset you ia 
your solitude, and carried you through as much metaphysics and Spanish 
as it has your respected parents ? or have you been meandering among ' 
romances and poeticals ? You have read Irving's ** Memoirs of Miss Da- 
vidson," I believe. Did yon ever meet with any novel half so touching Y 
It is the most painful book I ever listened to. I hear it from the children, 
and we all cry over it together. What a little flower of Paradise 1 Do 
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yon remember Malherbe's beaatiful lines, — which I happen just now not 
to,— 

** £t comme one rose elle a yecu 
L'^space d*uu matin," — 

•nd Tonng'B, no leu beantifal, — 

** She sparkled, was exhaled, and went to heayen**? 

Her whole life was one dying daj, — one long heart-break. How fitting 
that her beautiful character should be embalmed in the delicate composi- 
tion of Irving ! Read over her farewell to Ruremont, if you forget it. 
It is really a sad subject. 

Well, we descend on " The Hole" on Tuesday next.** William Prea- 
cott 1st, 2d, and 3d will make the party. Three persons and one name, — 
just tlie opposite of my friends the Spaniards, who each have a dozen 
names at least. On Monday, the 2d of Angnst, we embark on the great 
Providence Railroad ; reach New Bedford, we hope, that evening ; pass 
the night in that great commercial emporium of the spermaceti ; and the 
next morning by noon shall embrace the dear ** Toads in the Hole." And 
as we can't get away, and yon won't turn ns out the while, we shall be- 
siege yon till Friday ; and, if you are tired of ns, you can send us to see 
Mr. Swain,** or to the ancient city of Nantucket ; not a literary empo- 
rium, though I believe it smells of the lamp pretty strong. I feel quite in 
the trim of a little vagabondiring, having fairly worked myself down. 
..... Indeed, my father and I half arranged a little journey before visit- 
ing you, but I showed the white feather, as usual. I mean to date health 
and spirits and renovated industry from the visit to •< Wood's Hole." 

I>on't 3rou think our traveller, Palenque Stephens, would smile at our 
great preparations in the travelling line 1 I was in town yesterday, and 
■aw a picture which came from Mexico, a full-length of Cortds, in armor 
the upper part of his body ; his nether extremities in a sort of stockinet, 
like the old cavaliers of the sixteenth century, — a very striking and 
picturesque costume superior to my Spanish painting in execution. But 
it is too large, and carries an acre of canvas, seven feet by four and a half. 
I called a council of war as to the expediency of cutting his feet ofi^, but 
Mr. Folsom came in at the moment, and said I never should forgive 
myself; so I have concluded to frame him, legs and all. But my wife 
thinks I shall have to serve him like the Vicar of Wakefield's great nunily 
picture, he is so out of all compass. 

Well, here I am, dear Anika, at the end of my letter. Let us know 
if our arrangemenU can be altered for the better, — i. e. if you are to be 
without company. Love to your fiuher and mother. All of us send 
much love to yon and them. 
Believe me, most truly. 

Tour ailectionate uncle, 

Wm. H. Puscott. 

» We were then passing the summer at ** Wood^s Hole,** on the southern 
sliote of Massachusetts, 
u On the adjacent island of Naushon, where Mr. Swain lired. 

8* I. 
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MEMORANDA. 

March 22, 1842. — My good fiiends the Ticknors received this last 
week a letter from Miss Edgeworth, containing a full critique on ^* Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella/' which she had jnst been reading. She oondemna my 
parallel of the English and Castilian queens, and also my closing chapter ; 
the former as not satisfactory and full enough, and rather feeble ; the latter 
as superfluous. I will quote two remarks of another kind : << It is of great 
consequence both to the public and private class of readers, and he will 
sorely have readers of all classes, from the cottage and the manufactory to 
the archbishopric and the throne in England, and from Papal jurisdiction 
to the Russian Czar and the Patriarch of the Greek Church. The work will 
last," &c. If Jupiter grants me half the prediction, I shall be pretty well 
off for readers. The other sentence is towards the end of the critique : 
** Otherwise an individual ought not to expect that a single voice should 
be heard amidst the acclaim of universal praise with which his work has 
been greeted in Europe." — This from Miss Edgeworth. 

I never worked for the dirty lucre. Am I not right in treasuring np 
•neh golden opinions from such a source ? 

TO DON PASCUAL DB GAYANGOS. 

Boston, March 27, 1842. 
1 received from Mr. Everett by this steamer copies of a corre- 
spondence of the Tuscan ambassadore at Philip's court, giving some very 
interesting details of the proceedings, and all in favor of the monarch.^^ I 
wrote you to see Mr. Everett,^* who will, I am sure, take pleasure in com- 
municating with you. I have written to him by this packet, that I have 
asked you to call on him, as he was out when you went before. He is 
much occupied with perplexing af&irs, but I have never found him too 
much so for his friends. Should you find any impediment to the exami- 
nation in the State Office, he will use his influence in your favor, I am 
certain. And I think you had better get a letter from him to Mignet or 
Guizot Lord Morpeth, who was here this winter, ofllered me his services 
to obtain anything I desired. But that will be too Ute for you, as he will 
not rotum tUl summer. But if there remains anything to be done then, 
let me know, and I can get at it through him. 

TO DON PASCUAL DE GAYANGOS. 

_ BoBTOK, May 80, 1842. 

Mr DBAS Friend, 

I have not written by the hut packets, having nothing* particular to say. 
I have received yours of the 2d of April, and am glad you have seen Mr. 

U On the death of Don Carlos. He had now, as we have seen, been some 
time ooUecting materials for his History of Philip the Second. 

i* Then Minister of the United States in London. See pott^ for Mr. 
oott*s correspondence with him. 
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ETerett, and are pleased with him. I am wn he will give yoa any facilitj 
in his power for getting access to the French depositories. I should sup- 
pose a line fiom him to Mignet would be serviceable. 

You have found the British Museum a much richer field than yon had 
first anticipated, and the length of your stay in London, fortunately for 
me, will enable yon to reap the harvest. You mention one or two chroni- 
cles or memoira which yon have met with there. I h ave always found a 
good, gossiping chronicle or memoir the best and mosc rmitful material f<»r 
the historian. Official documents, though valuable on other accounts, con- 
tain no private relations ; nothing, in short, but what was meant for the pub- 
lic eye. Even letters of business are very apt to be cold and general. But 
a private correspondence like Peter Biartyr's, or a chronicle like Pulgar's, 
or Bemal I>ias's, or Bcmaldez's, is a jewel of inestimable price. There is 
nothing so serviceable to the painter of men and manners of a distant age. 
Pray get hold of such in manuscript or in print. 

I hope yon will get for me whatever printed books fall in your way, 
nseful for a history of that reign. And I shall be much obliged by your 
making out a list of all such as may be desirable for me hereafter to got, 
as you promise to do. I can then pick them up at my leisure. I find 
some referred to in Ferreras, and others in Nic. Antonio. I am truly glad 
yon are going to Madrid soon, or in the course of a couple of years. I 
shall be most happy to leave the collection then all in your hsiiids, and, 
while Irving is there, I am sure yon can count on his services, if they can 
be worth anything to you to get access to any archives which may be 
under the control of the government. He has assured me of his cordial 
desire to promote my views and Ticknor's in our researches. You will 
bear in mind, in the copying, to get it done in as legible a hand as possi- 
ble. I don't care for the beauty of it, so it is legible. I suppose in Paris, 
and I know in Madrid, the expense will be greatly lightened. 

I am very much obliged by your great kindness in sending me your 
own collection of manuscripts. They have all reached me Mfely, as I 
desired BCr. Rich to inform you. They are a most curious and valuable 
collection to the hutorian of the period. But Charles V. has been handled 
by Robertson, and I have not the oourage nor the vanity to tread where 
be has gone before. I do not think the history of his period will make as 
good a pendant to "Ferdinand and Isabella" as Philip the Second will. 
Philip's leign is the first step towards the decline, as Isabella's was the 
last step in the rise, of the Spanish monarchy. I hope to treat this great 
theme in all its reUtions, literary, social, and political. It will be a ten 
yean' work. Da, J^qnter, aanof . 

FROM RICHARD FORD, ESQ. 

HKvrrBS, near Exeter, June 6, 1842. 

Mt dsak Sib, 

Permit me to ofliMr you my very best thanks for the copy of your last 

edition of ** Ferdinand and Isabella," which yon have been so kind as to 

direct Mr. Bentley to send to me. I have lived so long in Spain, and 

particularly in the Alhambra, that the work possesses fornie a more than 
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ordinarj interest, great as is that which it has inspired in readers of all 
countries. Indeed, it is a History of which America, and, if yon will 
allow me to say so, Enghwd, has every reason to be most prond, and of 
wliich it may be justly said, as was said of Gibbon's, that, although the 
first to grapple with a vast subject, it has left no room for any future 
attempt. 

I hope that, having now fleshed your pen, yon will soon resume it, — 
ntm in rducUmtes dracones. Our mutual friend Pascual de Gayangos has 
often suggested, as an almost vii^in subject, the life of Philip the Second. 
The poor performance of Watson is beneath notice. What a new and 
noble field for yon, what an object for a tour to Europe to inspect the rich 
archives of England, Fftris, and Simancas, where, as I can tell you from 
personal inspection, the state papers, interlined by Philip himself, are most 
various and numerous. ..... 



FROM P. F. TYTLEK, ESQ. 

London, 84 Devonshire Place, June 6, 1842. 
Mt dear Sir, 

I entreat your kind acceptance of a copy of the second edition of the 
" History of Scotland." A single additional volume — the ninth — will 
complete the work, bringing it down to the union of the crowns in 1603, 
and I then purpose, if God grant me health, to write an introductory dis- 
sertation on the more ancient history of Scotland in another volume. In 
the mean time, although still an unfinished work, I hope you will place 
it in your library as a testimony, slight indeed, but most sincere, of the 
pleasure and instruction your excellent History has given me, and, I may 
add, my family. I feel, too, that in the love of history, for its own sake, 
there is a common and congenial tie, which, although so far separated, 
binds us to^:othcr, and that one who has, like you, so successfully over* 
come the difficulties of history, will make the readiest allowance for the 
errors of a brother. 

I met some time ago at Lady Holland's a Spanish gentleman,^ who in- 
formed mo of your having wished him to examine for you the manuscripts 
in the State Paper Office about the time of Philip and Mary. When, 
writing, or rather making collections for, my " Letters during the Beigna 
of Edward tlie Sixth and Mary," I made a good many transcripts con- 
nected with tlie history of Philip and Mary, which, if they could be of the 
least service to you, arc mucli at your disposal. 

Believe me, dear Sir, • 

With sincere r^g^ard and respect, 

Very truly yours, 

Patrick Fbabur Tttlbb. 

M Don Pascual de Gayangos. 



CHAPTER XV. 

1839 - 1844. 

Materials fob trb ^Cokqubst of Mbxioo.**— Impbbfbct iKDunvr. 
— Impboveo State of the Etb. — Begins to writb. — Difficul- 
ties. — Thorouohmess. — Imtbrruptioes. — Lord MoRrBTR. — Visits 
to New York and Lebaeoe Springs. — ^Conquest of Mbzioo** 
FINISHED. — Sale of Bight to publish. — Illness of his Father. — 
Partial Recovery. — ** Conquest of Mexico '* published. — Its 
Success. — Reviews of it. — Lettebs to Mr. Ltell and Don Pas- 
CUAL DE Gatangos. — From Mr. Gallatin. — To Lord Morpeth 
AND TO Gayangos. — From Mr. Hallam and Mr. Everett. — Mem- 
oranda. -^ Letter fbom Lord Morpeth. — Letters to Dean Mil- 
man AND Mb. J. G. Hamilton. — Lettebs fbom Mb. Tttlkb aud 
Dean Milmav. 

FROM the letter to Mr. Irving at the begiiming of Uie last 
chapter, we have seen that Mr. Presoott's earlier appre- 
hension about the failure of his application at Madrid for man- 
uscripts concerning the ^ Conquest of Mexico " was not well 
founded. He had excellent friends to assist him, and they had 
succeeded. The chief of them were Don Angel Calderon, Mr. 
A. H. Everett, then our Minister in Spain, and Mr. Middleton, 
his Secretary of Legation, who had been Mr. Frescott's cUss- 
mate and college chum, — all of whom were earnest and help- 
ful, — to say nothing of Dr. Lembke, who was in his service 
ibr a considerable time, collecting manuscripts, and was both 
intelligent and efficient Mr. Prescott^ therefore, no longer 
feared that he should fail to obtain all he could reasonably 
expect But his industry, which he thought had needed only 
this stimulus, did not come with the promise of abundant ma- 
terials for its exercise. During three months he did very 
little, and records his regrets more than once in terms not to 
be mistaken. 

In May, 1839, however, he was better satisfied with himself 
than he had been for at least two years. ^ I have begun," he 
says, ^ to lay my bones to the work in good earnest The last 
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week I have read a variety of authors, — i. e. looked into 
them, affording illustration, in some waj or other, of the 
Mexican subject. Yesterday I completed my forty-third birth 
and my nineteenth wedding day. If they do not prove happy 
days for me, it is my own fault." And again, a week later : 
^ An industrious week for me. My eyes have done me fair 
service ; and when I do not try them by exposure to light, the 
hot air of crowded rooms, and the other et cateras of town Hfe, 
I think I can very generally reckon on them for some hours a 
day. The last winter they have not averaged me more than 
one hour ; my fault in a great measure, I suspect" 

Except from occasional exposures to lights in the evening, I 
think he suffered little at this time, and, as he now put himself 
into rigorous training for work, and avoided everything that 
could interfere with it, I suppose it was the period when, for 
three or four years, he enjoyed more of the blessings of sight 
than he did during the rest of his life subsequent to the origi- 
nal injury. Certainly he used with diligence whatever he 
possessed of it, and sometimes seemed to revel presumptuously 
in^he privileges its very partial restoration afforded him. 
\After two or three months of careful preliminary reading 
on the subject of Mexico generally, he formed a plan for the 
whole work much as he subsequently executed it, although, as 
in the case of the ^ Ferdinand and Isabella,'' he for a long time 
hoped it would not exceed two volumes. The composition 
he began Octoher 14th, 1839. But he had gone only a few 
pages, when he became dissatisfied with what he had done, 
and rewrote them, saying, ''One would like to make one's 
introductory bow in the best style " ; and adds, '* The scenery- 
painting with which it opens wants the pencil of Irving." ^ 

This, however, was only the beginning of his troubles, f The 
first part of the work he had undertaken was difficult, and cost 
him more labor than all the rest^ It involved necessarily the 
early traditions and history of Mexico, and whatever related 
to its peculiar civilization before the Conquest and during the 
period when that extraordinary event was going onA It is true, 
he soon discovered that much of what passes for curious learn- 
ing in the manifold discussions of this obscura subject is only 
^ mist and moonshine speculations," and that Humboldt is ^ the 
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first, almost the last, writer on these topics, who, by making 
his theories conform to facts, instead of bending his facts to 
theories, truly merits the name of a philosopher." Notwith- 
standing, however, the small value he found himself able to 
place on most of the writers who had examined the Mexican 
traditions and culture, he read all who might be considered 
authorities upon the subject, and even many whose works were 
only in a remote degree connected with it. rrhus, he not only 
went carefully over all that Humboldt had wHtten, and all he 
oould find in the old printed authorities, like Herrera, Torque* 
mada, and Sabagan, together with the vast documentary ooUeo- 
tions of Lord Kingsborough, and the ^ Antiquit<^s Mexicaines"; 
but he listened to the manuscript accounts of Ixtlilxochitl, of 
Gamai^o, Toribio, and Zuazo. He compared whatever he 
found in these with the oldest records of civilization in other 
countries, — with Herodotus, Champollion, and Wilkinson for 
Egypt; with Marco Polo and Sir John Mandeville for the 
East ; and with Gallatin, Du Ponceau, McCuUoh, Heckewel* 
der, and Dekfield for our own continent Nothing, in short, 
seemed to escape him, and it was carious to see in his notes 
how a|ftly, and with what grace, he draws contributions from 
Elphinstone, Milman, and Lyell, — from Homer, Sophocles, 
Southey, and Schiller, — and, finally, what happy separate 
fiicts he colleets from all the travellers who have at any time 
visited Mexico, beginning with old Bemal Diaz, and coming 
down to the very period when he himself wrote, — I mean to 
that of Bullock, Ward, and Stephens.^ 

Such studies for the deep foundaaons of the epic super* 
structure he contemplated were, of course, the work of time, 
and demanded not a little patience, — more, in fact, of both 
than he had foreseen. ^le had reckoned for his Introduction 
one hundred pages. It turned out two hundred and fifty. He 
thought that he could accomplish it in six months. It took 
nearly a year and a half, not counting the year he gave to pre- 
paratory reading on Mexico generally. Three months, indeed, 
before he put pen to paper, his notes already filled four hundred 
pages ; and 8ubseqQer.tly, when he showed them to me, as the 
composition was in progress, their mass was still greater. I do 
not know an instance of more conscientious labor ; the more 
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worthy of note, because it dealt with subjects less agreeable to 
his tastes and habits than any others to which he ever devoted 
himself.^ 

For the rest of his History he prepared himself, not only by 
reading some of the great masters of historical narrative, but 
by noting down in what particulars their, example could be 
useful to him. This he found a very pleasant and encouraging 
sort of work, and it enabled him to go on with spirit. Not 
that he failed to find, from time to time, interruptions more or 
less serious, which checked his progress. One of these inter- 
ruptions occurred almost immediately after he had completed 
his severe labor on the Introduction. It was the project for a 
visit to England, which tempted him very much, and occupied 
and disturbed his thoughts more tlian it needed to liave done. 
Speaking of Ids work on his History, he says : ^ Now, why 
should I not go ahead ? Because I am thinking of going to 
England, to pass four months in the expedition, and my mind 
is distracted with the pros and cans." And, ten days later, he 
says : '^ Have decided, at length, — after as much doubt and 
deliberation as most people would take for a voyage round the 
world, — and decided not to go to England." He thought he 
had given up the project for life. Happily this was not the 
case. 

Another interruption was caused by a threatened abridgment 
of his ^ Ferdinand and Isabella," the untoward effect of which 

1 After going carefully throagh with the hieroglyphical writing of the 
AztecA, he says: ^ Finished notes on the hieroglyphical part of the chapter, 
— a hard, barren topic. And now on the astronomy, — out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. I find it, however, not so hard to comprehend as I had an- 
ticipated. Fortunately, the Aztec proficiency does not require a linowledge 
of the * Principia.* Still it was enough to task all my mathematics, and 
patience to boot; it may bo, the reader's, too." 

On this part of his labors, Mr. Gardiner well remarks: " In earlier life he 
used to fancy that his mind was constitutionally incapable of comprehend- 
ing mathematical truths, or at least of following out mathematical demon- 
strations beyond the common rules of arithmetic. It was a mistake. They 
were only hard for him, and uncongenial; and, at the period referred to, he 
avoided real intellectual labor as much as he could. But now, though with 
DO previous training, he did overcome all snch difflcnlties, whenever they lay 
in the way of his historical investigations, whether on the coins and currency 
of the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, or on the astronomy of the Aztecs. It 
is a striking proof of the power his will hud acquired over his intellectual 
tastes and propensities." 
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he determined to forestall by making an abridgment of it him* 
self. This annoyed him not a little. After giving an account 
of a pleasant journey, which our two families took together, 
and which greatly refreshed him, he goes on : — 

"The week since my return, lazy and listless and dreamy. 07 uoi. 
And I most now — thermometer at 90*^ in the shade — abandon my Mexi* 
can friends and the pleasant regions of the plateaa for — Aorreaoo reftrem ^ 

an abridgment of my * History of Ferdinand and Isabella.' Nothing 

bat the dire necessity of protecting myself from piracy induces me to do 
this unnatural work, — sweating down my full-grown oflspring to tlie size 
of a pygmy, — dwarfing my own conception from, I trust, a manly stat- 
ure, to the compass of a nursery capacity. I never was in love with my 
own compositions. I shall hammer over them now, till they give me the 

Disgusted with his work, — which, after aU, he never pub- 
lished, as the idea of the piratical abridgment was early given 
up by the bookselling house that threatened it, — he finished it 
as soon as he could. But whether it was the disagreeableness 
of the task or the earnestness of his labors, it was too much 
fbr him. He grew feeble and listless, and came, as already 
noticed in one of his letters, with his father, to visit us for 
a few days on the southern coast of Massachusetts at Wood's 
Hole, where the milder sea-breezes might, he thought, prove 
beneficiaL 

On the 9th of August he records : — 

'< I have done nothing except the abridgment, since May 26, when I 
went on a journey to Springfield. My health must be my apology the 
last three weeks, and a visit, from which I returned two days since, to my 
friends at Wood's Hole, — an agreeable visit, as I anticipated. Nahant 
has not served me as well as usual this summer. 1 have been sorely 
plagued with dyspeptic debility and pains. But 1 am resolved not to 
heed them more, and to buckle on my harness for my Mexican campaign 
m earnetl again, though with more reserve and moderation." 

This was a little adventurous, but it was suocessfuL He 
worked well during the rest of August at Nahant, and when, 
in the autumn, we visited him as usual at Fepperell, where he 
went early in September, we found him quite restored, and en« 
joying his studies heiCrtily. The last days there were days of 

* It shoald be remembered that, when he wrote this passage, he had just 
beeu de«cribing this terrible scourge itself. (Conquest of Mexico, Vol. L pp. 
S94, etc.) The same disgust Is expressed in one of his letters at the time, in 
which he says that he went through the whole work in twenty-four days. 
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great activitj, and he returned to Boston, as he almost always 
did, with no little reluctance. Writing at the end of October, 
he says: — 

** Leave Pepperell on Wednesday next, November 3. Yesterday and 
the afternoon previous, beginning at fonr P. M., I wrote on my Chapter 
lY. (Book III.) between eighteen and nineteen page» print, — or twelve 
pages per diem. I shall soon gallop to the < Finis ' at this pace. But 
Boston 1 The word includes a thousand obstacles. Can I not overcome 
them?" 

One of these obstacles, however, which he encountered as 
soon as he reached town, was a very pleasant one, and the 
source of much happiness to him afterwards. He found thero 
Lord Morpeth, now the Earl of Carlisle, who had just arrived 
on a visit to the United States, and who spent several weeks 
in Boston. They soon became acquainted, and an attachment 
sprang up between them almost at once, which was interrupted 
only by death. 

How warm it was on the part of Lord Morpeth will be 
plainly seen by the following letter, written not long after he 
left Boston. 

La. HjiBAKA., March 30, 1842. 
Mt dear Prbscott, 

Ton are about the first person m my life who has made me feel in a 
hurry to write to him ; and I have really forborne hitherto, from thinking 
it might cross your mind that you had got rather more of a bargain than 
you wished when we made our corresponding compact I am sure, you 
have a very faint idea of the pleasure I derive from the thoughts of tlie 
acquaintance which has been so short, and the friendship which is to be so 
lasting between ns ; and whenever, as has, however, been very seldom the 
case, matters have not gone quite so pleasantly on my journey, and the 
question, " Was it worth while after all ? " would just present itself, ** Yes, 
I have made acquaintance with Frescott," has been the readiest and most 
efficacious answer. I stop, though, lest you should imagine I have caught 
the Spanish infection of compliments. It is at least appropriate to write 
to you from Spanish ground. 

I have now been in this island about a fortnight, having spent most of 
the first week in Havana, and returned to it this afternoon from an expedi- 
tion into the interior. I was entrapped into a dreadfully long passage 
from Charleston in an American sailing packet, having been almost 
guaranteed a maximum of six days, whereas it took us thirteen. Pain- 
fully we threaded the coast of Geoi^gia and Florida, 

*' And wild Altama murmured to our woe.** 

However, we did arrive at last, and nothing can be conceived more pic- 
turesque than the entrance into this harbor under the beetling rock of the 
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fortress, or so pecaliar, nn-Engiiflh, nn-American, an-Bostonisn, as the 
appearance of everything — houses, streets, persons, vehicles — that meets 
jonr ejre. I ttke it to be verj Spanish, modified by the bUck population 
and the tropical growths. I hare been on a ten days' expedition into the 
interior, and hare visited sundry sugar and coSee estates. At one of 
these, the Count Femandina's, I had great satisfaction in meeting the 
Caldexons. I immediately felt that you wrere a link between us, and that 
I had a right to be intimate with them, which I found it was very well 
worth while to be on their own account also. There is great simplicity 
of character, as well as abundant sense and good feeling, about him, and 
I think her most remarkably agreeable and accomplished. I leave you to 
judge what a resource and aid they must have been to me in a country- 
bouse, where everybody else was talking Spanish. We did all think it a 
pity tliat you had not gone to vbit them in Mexico ; there is so much 
truth in the Horatian rule about " oculis subjocta fidelibus," but, my dear 
and good friend, perhaps yon thiok that is not the epithet exactly to be 
applied to you. They rave, especially Madame C, of what they saw 
during their equestrian exploration in Mexico, the climate and the pro- 
ducts of every latitude, the virgin forests, of everything but the state of 
aociety, which seems almost hopelessly disorganized and stranded. With 
respect to Cuban scenery, I think I can best condense my impression ai 
Ibllowa: — 

*' Ye tropic forests of unfading green, 

Where the palm tapers and the orange glows, 
Where the light bamboo weaves her feathery screen, 
And her for shade the matchless ceiba throws! 

** Ye eloudless ethers of unchanging blue, 

Save when the rosy streaks of eve give way 
To the clear sapphire of your midnight hue, 
The burnished azure of your perfect day! 

" Yet tell me not, my native skies are bleak. 

That, flushed with liquid wealth, no cane-fields wave; 
For Virtue pines, and Manhood dares not speak. 
And Mature*s glories brighten round the slave.* 



t» 



Shall yon be in a hurry to ask me to write again when yoo tee what 
it brings upon you ? I only wish yon would pay me in kind by sending 
me any bit of a more &vorite passage, a more special inspiration, a Pisgali 
morsel, out of yoar History, as it rans along. By the way, upon the 
tubject of my last line, and as yon know that I do not for tlie firet time 
aasome the fonction of saying things disagreeable and impertinent, I do 
not think that you seemed to possess quite the mffideni repugnance to tho 
•yatem of slavery. Come here to be duly impressed. Will yon very 
kindly remember me to all the memben of your fitmily, from the er to the 
growing Judge. If yon ever have a mind to write to me, Sumner will be 
always able to ascertain my direction from Mr. Lewis. Give that good 
friend of onis my blessing ; I wish it were as valuable as a wig. If I 
could give you a still stronger assurance of my wish to be always pleas- 
antly remembered by yon, it is that, excessively as I should like to hear 
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from yoa at all times, I jret had rather jovt did not write when not entirely 
inclined to do so. I set off for New Orleans next week. You see, that I 
bare had the good fortune to lose mj election, which makes me moie able 
to encourage the hope that we may yet meet again on the soil of your re- 
public That would be very pleasant. 
Believe me ever, 

Your afiectionate fiiend, 

MORPBTB. 

There is no allusion to this new friendship among the literary 
memoranda, except the following, made immediately after Lord 
Morpeth was gone : — 

''December 28th, 1841. Finished text, twenty-three pages of print, 
and the notes to Chapter VUL Ol ^t, Ot fiot. Not a page a day. So 
much for dinners, suppers, Lord Morpeth, and nonsense. I wish I may 
never have a worse apology, however, tdan his Lordship, — a beautiful 
specimen of British aristocracy in mind and manners. But what has it 
ail to do with the * Conquest of Mexico "i If I don't mend, my Spaniards 
will starve among the mountains. I will ! 



» 



And this time he kept his resolution. During the rest of 
the winter of 1841 - 1842, he worked hard and successfully, 
but made few memoranda. Under the 7th of May, however, 
I ^d the following : — 

" Another long hiatus. Since but entry paid two visits to KeW York, — 
a marvellous event in my history ! First, a visit, about three weeks since, 
I paid to meet Washington Irving before his departure for Spain. Spent 
half a day with him at Wainwright's,' — indeed, till twelve at night. 
Found him delightful and — what, they say, is rare — wide awake. He 
promises to aid me in all my applications. Stayed but two days. Second 

visit, April 25, and stayed till May 3 ; went to see an oculist, Dr. , 

at request of friends, — my own faith not equal to tlie minimum requi 
site, — the grain of mustard-seed. I consumed about a week or more in 
inquiring about him and his cases. Returned rs infixtd. Passed a very 
agreeable week, having experienced the warmest welcome from the good 
people of New York, and seen what is most worthy of attention in their 
society. The life I have led there, leaving my eyes uninjured, shows that, 
when I do not draw on them by constant literary labors, I can bear a 
great exposure to light and company. During my absence I have been to 
bed no night till twelve or later, and have dined every day with a dinner 

party in a blaze of light. Now tor the old Aztecs again Shall I 

not work well after my holiday 1 " 

s The Rev. Jonathan M. Wainwrlght, afterwards Bishop of the Diocese of 
New York. He bad been from an earlier period a friend of Mr. Presoott, a 
member of his Club in Boston, and for some time, as Rector of Trinity 
Church, his clergyman. Bishop Wainwright died in 1854. 
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But he did not. He found it as hard aa ever to buckle on 
his harness afresh, and complained as much as ever of his indo- 
lence and listlessness« He however wrote a few pages, and then 
broke off, and we went — I mean both our families went — to 
Lebanon Springs, of which he made the following record : — 

"Next day after to-morrow, Jane 2, 1 am going a joomey with oar 
friencU tbe Ticknon to Lebanon Springs, and then 

' To fresh fields and pastures new.* *' 

*< Jane 11. — Retmned from my excursion on the 9th. Now to resame 
mj historical labors, and, I trost, with little intermption. The week has 
passed pleasantly, amidst the rich scenery of Lebanon, Stockbridge, and 
Lenox, which last we have yisited, making the Springs onr poini d^appm. 
There are few enjoyments greater than that of wandering amidst beautiful 
landscapes with dear firiends of taste and sympathies congenial to your 
own." 

From this time until the ^ Conquest of Mexico " was finished 
he was "werj active and industrious, suffering hardly any inter- 
ruption, and working with an interest which was not less the 
result of his devotion to his task than of the nature of his sub- 
ject (Sometimes he adyanoed very rapidlj, or at the rate of 
more thah nine printed pages a daj ; almost always doing more 
and enjoyiflff it more when he was in the country than any- 
where else.r 

^ On the*^ of August, 1843, the whole of the work was com* 
preted ; three years and about ten months from the time when he 
began the actual composition, and above five years from the time 
when he began to investigate the subject loosely and listlessly. 
Ilis labor in the last months had been too severe, and he felt it 
But he felt his success too. ^ On the whole," he writes the day 
he finished it, ** the last two years have been the most industri- 
ous of my life, I think, — especially the last year, — and, as 
I have won the capital, entitle me to three numths of literary 

loafing."^ 
^ J 

* the following are his own dates respectiog the oompositioo of the ** Con- 
qnect of Mexico.'* 

** May, 1888. — Began scattered reading on the suhject, donbtftil if I get my 
documents from Spain. Very listless and /or ats a le-ish for a year. Oveiw 
visiting and not in spirits. 

** April, 1889.^ Began to read in earnest, haring recelTed MSB. from 



** Oct 14, 1889. — Wrote first page of Introduction at PepperalL 
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A few months earlier he had sold the right of publishing 
*'The Conquest of Mexico" from stereotype plates furnished 
by himself to the Messrs. Harper and Brothers of New York. 

" Thej are to have five thousand copies/' he says, ** paying therefor 
seven thousand five hundred doiUrs in cash (deducting three mondis' in- 
terest) at the date of publication. The right is limited to one year, during 
which they may publish as many more copies as they please on the same 

terms I hope they may not be disappointed, for their sakes as 

well as mine. But this is a different contract firom that which ushered 
' Ferdinand and Isabella ' into the world." 

His arrangements with his publishers made it necessary for 
him to deliver them the stereotype plates of the completed work 
by the 15th of October, and thus caused a pressure upon him 
to which he resolved that he would never again expose himself. 
But he needed not to feel anxious or hurried. His work was 
all stereotyped on the 10th of September. 

He went immediately to' Pepperell, that he might begin the 
pleasant " literary loafing " he had proposed as his reward. ** I 
promise myself," he says, " a merry autumn with lounging at 
my ease among friends and idle books; a delicious contrast 
after the hard summer's work I have done." A part of this 
we spent with him, and found it as gay as he had anticipated. 
But, as he approached its end, a sad disappointment awaited 
him. On the 28th of October, his father sufiTered a slight 
shock of paralysis and the next day he wrote to me as follows. 

Peppsreli., Sunday Evening. 
Mt dear Gbobob, 

I suppose you may have heard through William of our affliction in the 
illness of my father. As yon may get incorrect impressions of his condt> 
tion, I will briefly state it. 

His left cheek was slightly, though very visibly, afiected by the paralysis, 
'his articulation was so confused that he was scarcely intelligible, — and 
his mind was sadly bewildered. He was attacked in this way yesterday 
about half past nine A. M. In a few hours his face was restored to iti 

** March 1, 1841. ^ Finished Introduction and Part I. of Appendix. 

" August a, 1848. — Finished the work. So the Introduction, about half a 
vol., occupied about as long as the remaining 2^ vols, of dashing narrative. 

** August, 1841- August, 1842. — Composed 662 pages of print, text and 
notes of the narrative. 

** August, 1842 - August, 1848. — Composed 425 pp. print, text and notes \ 
revised Ticknor's corrections and his wife's of all the work. Corrected, &0. 
proofs of nearly all the work. The last Book required severe nading of MSS.** 
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Qsiial afipearance. His articalation was gradaallj improved, and to-day 
is neaiij perfect; and his mind has mach brightened, so that you woald 
not detect any failing unless your attention were called to it. I have no 
doubt the present attack will pass away in time without leaving permanent 
consequences. But for the future, I should tremble to lift the veil. There 
IS an oppressive gloom over the landscape, such as it never wore to my 
eyes before. God bless you and yours. i 

Most afiecdonately, 

Wm. H. FsiescoTT. 
Geobob TicKHOB, Esq. 

Later, he records his feelings in the same tone. 

*< A ckmd is thrown over our happy way of life by the illness of my dear 
iather, who throe days since was attacked by a stroke of paralysis, which 
affected his speech materially, and for the first time thipw a darkness over 
that fine intellect. The effects of the shock have, tliank Ileaven, much 
passed away ; and we may hope that it is not intended that so much wis- 
dom and goodness shall be taken away from us yet. Still it has filled me 
with a sadness such as but one other event of my life ever caused ; for he 
lias been always a part of myself; to whom I have confided every matter 
of any moment ; on whose superior judgment I have relied in all aflkirs 
of the least consequence ; and on whose breast I have been sure to find 
ready sympathy in every joy and sorrow. I have never read any book of 
merit without discussing it with him, and his noble example has been a 
light to my steps in all the chances and perplexities of life. When that 
light is withdrawn, life will wear a new and a dark aspect to me." 

As he fondlj anticipated, his father's health was soon in a 
great measure restored, and he enjoyed life much as he had 
done for some years previous to this attack. Meantime the 
inevitable press went on, and the ** Conquest of Mexico " was 
publii<hcd on the 6th of December, 1843. 

** It is," he says, " six years next Cliristmas, since * Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella ' made their bow to the public. This second apparition of mine is 
by no means so stirring to my feelings. I don't know but the critic's 
stings, if pretty well poisoned, may not mise a little irritation. But I am 
sure I am quite proof against the anodyne of praise. Not that I expect 
much either. But criticism has got to he an old story. It is impossible for 
one who has done that sort of work himself to foci any respect for it. How 
can a critic look his brother in the faro without laughing? As it is not in 
the power of the critics to write a poor author up into permanent estima* 
tion, so none but an author who has once been kindly received can write 
himself down. Tet I shall be sorry if the work does not receive the appro- 
bation of my friends heiv and abra«ul — and of the few" ^ 

* It seems singular now that he should have had any anxiety about the 
raecess of the ** Gonqneftt of Mexico.*' But he had. Above a year earlier, 
Im recorded his doubts: " The Ticknors, who have read my maonseripC 
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But there was no need of this misgiving, or of any misgiving 
whatever. The woii^ was greeted from one end of the United 
States to the other with a chorus of applause, such as was 
never vouchsafed to anj other, of equal gravity and impor- 
tance, that had been printed or reprinted among us. Within a 
month after it appeared, more than a hundred and thirty news- 
papers from different parts of the country had been sent to 
the author, all in one tone. Within the same period, many of 
the booksellers' shops were exhausted of their supplies several 
times, so as to be unable to meet the current demand. And 
finally, for a fortnight after the fourth thousand was sold, the 
whole market of the country was left bare. The five thousand 
copies, provided for by the contract, which he thought could 
hardly be sold within a year, disappeared, in fiict, in idbout four 
months. The sale of the work was, therefore, as remarkable 
as the applause with which it had been received on its appear- 
ance. The author ceased to be anxious, and the publishers 
were jubilant.* 

An English edition was at the same time published by Mr. 
Bentley in London ; the copyright, after considerable negotiap- 
tion, having been sold to him on the author's behalf by his 
kind and excellent friend, Colonel Aspinwall, for six hundred 
and fifty pounds. A second edition was called for in the May 
following, and Baudry published one at Paris in the original 
soon afterwards. It had at once a great run in England and 
on the Continent 

Of course, the reviews of all kinds and sizes were prompt 
in their notices. At home the authors of such criticisms ran 
no risk. They were to deal with a writer whose character was 
fully settled, in his own country at least. There was, there- 
fore, no difference of opinion among them, no qualification, no 
reserve ; certainly none that I remember, and none of any mo- 
ment. A beautiful article, written with great judgment and 

relating to the Conqaest, assure me that the work will succeed. Would they 
were my enemies that say so ! But they are friends to the backbone." He 
had the same misgivings, I know, until the work had been published two or 
three weeks. 

• This was the genuine fruit of a well-earned fame, as the earliest sales in 
Boston of the ** Ferdinand and Isabella" were the honorable fruit of great 
•oeial and personal regard. See ante, p. 101. 
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lundnesB, by Mr. George S. Hillard, appeared in the " North 
American Review" for January, 1844, and was followed by 
two of no lees power and finish in the ^ Christian Examiner ** 
by Mr. George T. Curtis, and in the ^Methodist Quarterly" 
by Mr. Joseph G. Cogswell These all came from the hands 
of personal friends. But friendship was not needed to help 
the success of a book which, while it was settled on an assured 
foundation of facts carefully ascertained, yet read, in the narra- 
tive portions, like a romance, and was written in a style often 
not less glowing than that of Scott, and sometimes reminding 
us of what is finest in *^ Ivanhoe," or ^ The Talisman.'* 

The same verdict, therefore, soon arrived from England, 
where the book was necessarily judged witliout reference to its 
author. The articles in the ^ Athcmeum " were, I think, the 
earliest; one of no small ability, which appeared rather late, by 
Charles Philips, Esq., in the '^ Edinburgh," was, on the whole, 
the most laudatoiy. But thejMere all in the same spirit. 
A long and elaborate criticisinj^owever, in the ^ Quarterly," 
written by the Rev. Mr. Mjj||(?n, now (1862) the Dean of St 
Paul's, was the most careuR^i^^uidered and thorough of any* 
It gratified Mr. Prescott very much by its strong, manly sense 
and gracefiil scholarship, but still more by the estimate which 
a pexBon of such known elevation of character placed upon the 
momX tendencies of the whole work. It became at once the 
foundation of an acquaintance which ripened afterwards into a 
ainoere personal friendship. 

But Mr. Prescott did not suffer these thing? to have more 
than their due weight with him, or to occupy much of his time 
or thought After giving a slight notice of them, he says: 
'^ It is somewhat enervating, and has rather an unwholesome 
effect, to podder long over these personalities. The best course 
is action, — things, not self, — at all events not selfH»ngratula- 
tion. So now I propose to dismiss all further thoughts of my 
literary success." 
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TO CHARLES LYELL, ESQ.' 

Nahaut, Jnly 11, 184S. 
Mr DEAR Mr. Ltbll, 
I nndentand from Mrs. Ticknor that jon are to be in town this week, 
prerioos to sailing. I trust we shall have the pleasure of shaking handf 
with you and Mrs. Lyell again before you shake the dust of our republi- 
can soil off your feet. Perhaps your geological explorations may lead you 
among our clifis again. If so, will you and Mrs. L. oblige us by dining 
and making our house your head-quarters for the day ? I regret, my father 
and mother are absent in the country this week. But I need not say, that 
it will give my wife and myself sincere pleasure to sod you both, though 
we had rather it should be in the way of <* how d' ye do," than " good-by." 
Flnay remember me most kindly to Mrs. Lyell, and believe me 

Very faithfully yours, 

Wm. H. Prbsooty. 

TO DON PASCUAL DB 6AYANG0S. 

Boston, Jan. 80, 1848. 
Mt dear Friend, 

From yours of December 25th, I find you are still in London. I hope 
you received mine of November 14th, informing you of Mr. Tytler's kind 
ofier to place his extracts from the State Paper Office at my disposal, and 
that you also received my note of December 1st. When you have exam- 
ined the p^)er8 in Brussels and Paris you will be able to form an estimate 
of what the copying them will cost I think that the first twenty letters 
in Ranmer's « History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries " show 
that there are very important materials in the Biblioth^ue Royale in 
Paris ; and I should think it would be well to get copies of the very doc- 
uments of which he gives some slight abstracts. They seem, several of 
them, to relate to the private life of Philip and his family, and interesting 
details of the court in his reign, and the latter part of that of Charles the 
Fifth. 

The Venetian Relazumi are, I suppose, some of them quite important, 
considering the minuteness with which the ministers of that republic en- 
tered into the affiiirs of the courts where they resided. Mr. Everett speaks 
of Mansard's account of these Relations as afibrding all the information one 
could desire to guide one. If Mr. E. is right, the Archives du Royaume, 
in the H6tel Soubise, must also contain much of interest relating to our 
subject But to say truth, valuable as are official documents, such ai 

T This letter is inserted here, as the first in a very Interesting correspond- 
ence, of which large portions will hereafter be given, and which was termi- 
nated only by Mr. Prescotrs death. Mr. Lyell ~ now Sir Charles Lyell — 
was in July, 1842, just finishing his first visit to the United States, of which 
he afterwards published an account in 1846, — one of the most acute and just 
views of .Ae oliaracter and condition of the people of the United States th^ t 
has ever been printed. 
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treaties, instnictions to ministen, &c., I set etill g;reater store bj those 
letters, diaries, domestic correspondence, which lay open the characters 
and habits of the great actors in the drama. The others fnmish the cold 
ontlines, bnt these give ns the warm coloring of history, — all tliat gives it 
its charm and interest. Snch letters as Peter Martyr's, snch notices as the 
Qaincaagenas of Oviedo, and snch gossiping chronicles as Bemal Dias's, 
an worth an ocean of state papers for the historian of life and mannen, 
who would paint the civilisation of a period. Do yon not think so 1 



TO DON PASCUAL DE GATANGOS. 

'* Boston, Jan. 80, 1848. 

Ton will also probably see SeAor Benavides, my translator.' 

I am greatly obliged by the acoonnt which yon have given me of him and 
the other translators, who, I suppose, will now abandon the ground. You 
say Sefior B. will controvert some of my opinions. So much the better, 
if he does it in a courteous spirit, as I have no doubt he will ; for if he 
did not approve of the work on the whole, he would, I should suppose, 
hardly take the trouble to translate it. If be presents views diflering on 
some points from mine, the reader will have more lights for getting at 
truth, which ought to be the end of history. Very likely I have pleased 
my imagination with a fteou ideod; for yon know I am bom a republican, 
but not a fierce one, and in my own oonntiy, indeed, am ranked among 
what in EngUud would correspond with the conservatives. 

I hope his work will be got up in creditable style, as regards typographi- 
cal execution, as well as in more important matters. I should like to 
make a good impression on my adopted countrymen, and a good dress 
would help that From what you say of Sefior Benavides I augur favor- 
ably for tlie work. I hope lie will see the last London edition, full of 
eirors as it is in the Castiltan. You will be good enough to send mo 
some copies when it is published. 

FROM MR. GALLATIN. 

Nbw Yobk, June n, 1848. 

DUAX SiK, 

I feel much obliged to you for the copy of Veytia's " Historia Antigua 
de Mexico," sent me by Mr. Catherwood. Unfortunately I have so fiur 
foigotten Spanish, as eveiything else which I learnt late In life, that to read 
it luw become a labor; and Veytia is not very amusing or inviting. Still 
his work deserves attention. The authorities he quotes are precisely those 
of Clavigero, and the two books were written independent of each other. 
I have only run through Veytia, and I intend (if I can) to read it more 
carefully. But the result in my mind, so far as I have compared, is that, 
beyond the one hundred years which preceded the Spanish conquest, the 
Mexican history is but little better than trsdition ; at least beyond the 
Umtts of the valley of Mexico. Our best historical authorities are. as it 

i Of the '* Ferdinand and Isabella.** 
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leems to me, those which the Spaniaids found and mw on their arriral, 
and the still existing monaments. Bat I should not indulge in such crude 
conjectures, and wait with impatience for your worl^ the publication of 
which please to hasten that I may have a chance to read it. Please to 
accept the assurance of my high regard and distinguished consideration, 
and to believe ma, 

Dear Sir, 

Your obedieni and faithful serrantf 

Albert Galultik. 



TO DON PASCUAL DE GAYANGOS. 

BoorroJi, Mot. 80, 1848. 
Mt dbar Fbxbmo, 

I am glad to find by your letter of October 10, that you are so comfort- 
ably established in Madrid, and most happy that you are placed in the 
Arabic chair for which yon are so well qualified.* It is much preferable 
to an African mission on every account, and I hope, whatever party comes 
uppermost in your land of trcutomcw, you will not be disturbed in it.**^ I 
am not veiy much surprised at the impediments you met with in the pub- 
lic libraries firom their confused state, and from the apathy of those who 
have the care of them. How can the regard for letters flourish amidst 
such cruel civil dissensions ? But meliora $peremm. In the mean time I do 
not doubt that your habitual perseveronce and the influence of your posi- 
tion will give you access to. what is of most importance. You say nothing 
of the Escorial, in speaking of the great collections. Is not that a reposi- 
tory of much valuable historic matter ? And is it not in tolerable order ? 
I believe it used to be. 

It will be very hard if the Spaniards refuse me admittance into their 
archives, when I am turning my information, as fieur as in my power, to 
exhibit their national prowess and achievements. I see I am alrrady criti- 
cised by an English periodical for vindicating in too unqualified a manner 
the deeds of the old Conquerors. If you were in Enghind, I should be 
sure of one champion, at least, to raise a voice in my fiivor I But I hope 
it will net be needed. 

You are most fortunate in having access to such private collections as 
those of Alva, Santa Cruz, Infantado, &c. The correspondence of the 
admiral of the Anpada, and that also of Reqnesens, must have interest. 
It was the archives of the Santa Cruz family of which Seftor Kavarreto 
spoke as containing materials relating to Philip the Second. Fmy thank 
that kind-hearted and venerable schobir for hhi many courtesies to me. 
You will of course add to our collecdon whatever he and his brother 
Academicians publish in reference to this reign. 

• In the University of Madrid. 

M Don Pasciial had some thought of going, in an official capacity, to 
Tunis, &c., so as to collect Arabic manuscripts. In fact, he did go later; but 
not at this time, and not, I think, burdened with official eares. 
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FBOH MB. ROGERS. 

Mt dxab Sib, 

At FtoU, where I was idling away one of the antnmn montiif, I receired 
your welcome letter ; and I need not say with what pleasure I discorered 
jour Tohinies on mj table when 1 retnmed to London. Let me congratu- 
late jou on an achievement at once so bloodless and so honorable to yonr 
country and yourself. 

*' It seems to me" says Mr. Hume to Mr. Gibbon, " that your country- 
men, for almost a whole generation/ hare given themselves up to barba- 
rous and absurd Uction, and havfi totally neglected all polite letters. I no 
longer expected any valuable production ever to come from them." 

May it not in some measure be said even now of England and France, 
and I fear also of America, — the many who would except themselves 
there being for the most part a multitude of ikst writers and ftst rsaders, 
who descend from one abyss to another? 

That you may long continue in health and strength, to set a better ex- 
■mple, is the ardent but disinterested wish of one who cannot live to avail 
himself of it 

Sincefely yours, 

8.Bo«ns. 

LoDdoD, Nor. 90, 1848. 



FBOM MB. HALLAM. 

WiLTOir Cbxsobrt, London, Dee. M, 1848. 
Mr DBAB Sib, 

I rsceived, not long after yonr letter reached my hands, a copy of yoor 
«< Ifistoty of the Conqiiest of Mexico," which yon had so kindly led me 
to expect ; and should have sooner acknowledged it, if my abeence from 
London soon afterwards had not retarded my perusal of it, and if I bad 
not been forced to wait some weeks for an oppoftnnity of sending my an- 
swer through oor ftiend BCr. Everett. 

I sincerely congratulate yon on this second success m oor historic field. 
If the sabjeet is not, to us at least of the Old World, quite equal in in- 
terest to the « History of Ferdinand and Isabella," yon have perhaps been 
able to throw still more fresh light on the great events which yon relate, 
from sources hardly accessible, and at least very little familiar to us. It 
has left Robertson's narrative, the only popular history we had, very &r 
behind. But I confess that the history of your hero has attmctcd me less 
thau those chapters relating to Mexican Antiquities, which al once excite 
our astonisluneut and curiosity, lir. Stephens's work had already turned 
our minds to specubite on the remarkable phenomenon of a civiliae4 nation 
decaying without, as fiw as we can judge, any sul^ugatioB, (or, of one by 
a more barbarous people, this, though not unprecedented, is still remarka- 
ble,) and without teaving any rocoid of its existence. Somo &cts, if such 
they are, mentioned by yon, are rather startling, especially those of relig- 
ions analogy to Jewbh and Christian doctrines ; but they do not all seem 
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to rest on certain eyidence. If trne, we must perhaps explain tfaem by 
help of the Norwegian settlement 

Yoar style appears to me almost perfect, and better, I think, than in 
yonr former history. Yon are wholly free from what we call American- 
isms. Sometimes I shoold think a phrase too oolloqaial, especially in 
the notes. 

I beg yon to gire my best regards to Mr. and Krs. Ticknor, when yoa 
next see them, and I remain, my dear sir. 

Very fidthfnily yonrs, 

Henbt HattiAW. 



FROM MR. EYERETT. 

LoMBOir, Jan. 2, 1844. 
Mt dear Sik, 

We have been reading the '* Conquest of Mexico " about our 

fireside, and finish the second volume this evening. I eiyoy it more than 
its predecessor. The interest is of a more epic kind ; and reading it aloud 
is more favorable to attention and eSkct, I think its success complete. I 
hear difierent opinions as to its merit compared with "Ferdinand and 
Isabella." Old Mr. Thomas Grenville (the son of George, of Stamp Act 
fame, and the collector, I think, of the best private library of its size I 
know) gives the preference to " Ferdinand and Isabella." Mr. Hallam 
inclines, I think, to prefer " The Conquest." He said he thought the style 
was rather easier in the latter ; but Mr. Grenville made precisely the same 
criticism as to " Ferdinand and Isabella," which he told me he thought 
the ablest modem history in the English language. This extraordinary 
and venerable person was eighty-eight years old on the 31st of December. 
On that day he walked from his house near Hyde Park Comer to Staf- 
ford House, and called on me on his way home; not seeming more 
fatigued than I should have been with the same circuit. I once asked 
him if he recollected his uncle. Lord Chatham, and he answered that he 
recollected playing ninepins with him at the age of fourteen. 

I enclose you a letter from Mr. HalUun. The article on your book in 
the " Quarterly," as I learn from Dr. Holland, was written by Mr. Mil- 
man. Mr. Grenville spoke with great severity of the article on <' Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella " which appeared in the same joumaL 

MEMORANDA. 

Januaiy 7, 1844. — The first entry in the New Tear. It begina msfir 
ciously for this second child of my brain, as 1838 did for its elder brother. 
More than a hundred and thirty papers from different parts of tlie coun- 
try,*^ and a large number of kind notes from friends, attest the rapid 
circulation of the work, and the very favorable regard it receives from the 
public. The principal bookstores here have been exhausted of their 

U These were sent to him in a flood, chiefly by mail and by his publishers. 
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copies two or three times, tUongh there has always been a supply at the 
inferior depots. The Harpers have not been able to send the books nearly 
as fast as ordered. I suppose the delay is explained by the time occapied 
in binding them. 

From the prevalent (with scarcely an exception) tone of criticism, I 
think three things may be established in regard to this History, of which I 
had prorioasly great doubts. 1« The Introduction and chapter in Appen- 
dix L are well rsgarded by the public, and I did not spend my time inju- 
diciously on them. 2. The last book, on the biography of Cort&, is 
considered a necessary and interesting appendage. 3. The style of the 
whole work is considered richer, freer, more animated and graceful than 
that of '* Ferdinand and Isabella." This last is a very important fact, 
for I wrote with much less iastidionsness and elaboration. Yet I rarely 
wrote without revolving the chapter many times in my mind before writ- 
ing. But I did not podder over particular phrases. 

Had I accepted half of my good friend Folsom's criticisms, what 

would have become of the style ? Yet they had and will always have 
their value for accurate analysis of language and thought, and for accu- 
sacy of general facts. My Postscripts, written with least labor, have been 
aineh commended as to style. 

FBOM LORD MORFETH. 

Castlb HowutD, Jan. 28, 1844. 

Ht DBAB PBB8€0TT, 

Tou will have thought me over-long in answering your most gracious 
and predous gift of your " Mexico," but I sent you a message that you 
were not to have a word from me alwut it till I had quite finished it, and, 
as I read it out loud to my mother and sister, this has not taken place so 
•oon as yon might have expected. And now my poor verdict wiU come 
after yon are saturated with the public applause, and will care mighty little 
for individual suffrage. Still I will hope tliat, however careless you may 
be of the approbation, you will not be wholly indiflbrent to the pleasure 
with which our occupation has been attended. Nothing could be more 
satisfactory than to roll along through your easy, animated, and pictured 
periods, and your candid and discriminating, but unassuming, disqnisi- 
tions, and to have my own interest and approval shared by those to whom 
I read ; and then further to find the wide circle without corroborate our 
TSfdicti 

** And naUons hail thee with a k>ve like mine.** 
• • • • • 

We ave getting through the mildest winter almost ever remembered. 
Before yoa receive this, I probably shall be a member of the House of 
CommoDS, a m-entry upon public turmoil of which I do not at all relish 
tiie prospect. Are you beginning Pizarro 1 How you must have pleased 
Borers by your mention of him. Fray give my kindest regards to your 
fon^. 

Believe me, ever affectionately yours, 

MOUFBTH. 
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TO THE REV. H. H. MTLMAlff. 

BosTOR, Jan. 80, 1M4. 
Mt ]>cak Bib, 
If yon will allow one to addreflB 7011 so fiuniliarly who hu aof the honor 
to be personally known to 70a ; and jet the fluency with which I have 
heard yonr name mentioned by some of onr common friends, and my lon^ 
fiuniliarity with yoar writings, make me leel as if yon were not a stranser 
to me. I have learnt from my friend Mr. Everett that you are the author 
of a paper in the last London « Quarterly" on the '* Cenqnest of Mexico." 
It is unnecessary to say with what satisfaction I have read yonr elegant 
and encomiastic criticbm, written throughout in that courteous and gentle- 
manlike tone, particularly gmteftil as coming from a Transatlantic critic, 
who has no national partialities to warp his judgment. Speaking the same 
language, nourished by the same literature, and with the same hlood in our 
veins, I assure you the American scholar, next to his own conntnr, looks 
for sympathy and countenance to his ftitherland more thanto any otlicr 
country in the world. And when he 'receives the expression of it from 
those whom he has been accustomed to reverence, he has obtained one of 
his highest rewards. 

May I ask you to remember me kindly to Mr. and Mrs. Lyell and to 
Mr. Hallam, and believe me, my dear sir. 

With great respect. 

Tour obliged and obedient servant, 

Wm. H. Pxbscott. 

TO JOHN C. HAMILTON, ESQ., NEW TORK. 

Boston, Feb. 10, 18U. 
Mr DEAR Mb. Hamiltok, 

I have read the notice of my work in the last « Democratic Review," 
and as you interested yourself to get it written, you may perhaps be pleased 
to know my opinion about it. I like it very much. It is written thp>ugh- 
out in a very courteous and gentlemanlike spirit. As fkr as I am persons 
ally concerned, I should be very unreasonable were I not gratified by the' 
liberal commendation of my literary labors. 

The great question of the proper standard of historic Judgment is one \ 
in which of course I must be at issue with the writer, — or rather one In | 
which he chooses to be at issue with me. In maqaging the ar«^ment, he 
shows much acutencss and plansibility. Yet if we accept his views of it, 
some of the fairest names in the dark period of the Middle Ages, and of 
antiquity, will wear a very ugly aspect. The immorality of the act and 
of the actor seem to me two very different things ; and wlitle wo judge the 
one by the immutable principles of right and wrong, we must try the other 
by the fluctuating standard of the age. The real question is, whether a • 
man was sincere, and acted according to the lights of his age. We can- ' 
not fairly demand of a man to be in advance of his generation, and where | 
a generation goes wrong, we may be sure that it is an error of the head, • 
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not of tbe he«it. For a whole commiinity, including its best and wisest, 
will not delibemtelj saoction the habitual perpetration of crime. This 
would be an aaonialy in the history of man. The article in the last Lon- 
don " Quarterly/' from the pen of Milman, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, you know, expressly approves of my moral estimate of Cortds. 
This is firom a great organ of Orthodoxy. One might think the " Dcmo- 
cimtic " and the " Quarterly " had changed sides. Rather fiinny, n'est ee 
fotf 

As to the question of fact, — wlmt Cort^ did, or did not do, — the 
** Reviewer " has leaned exclusively on one authority, that of the chroni- 
cler Diaz, an honest man, but passionate, credulous, querulous, and writing 
the reminiscences of fifty years back. Truth cannot be drawn from one | 
source, but from complicated and often contradictory sources. 

I think yoo will hardly agree that the Ccmqueror deserved censure for 
not throwing off his allegiance to the Emperor, and setting up Ibr himself. 
HoweTer little we can comprehend the ftiU feeling of lo^ty, I think we 
can undecstand the baseness of treason. But I will not trouble you with 
an alignment on this topic I must say, however, that I respect the 
« Democratic," and am sure the <* North. American " contains few articJes 
written with more ability than this^ mnch as I difibr ftom soma of the 
positions taken in it. 

I have run, I find, into an nnoonsckmahle length of line, whicli I ho^ 
yon will excuse, f^y remember me kindly to yonr wife and danghter, 
and believa me» 

Very sinoereiy, yonr ftiend, 

Wm. H. FkXBCOTT. 

FROM PATRICK FRA8ER TTTLER, ESQ. 

84 DeTonsUre Placa, April, 1844. 
Ht psab Sis» 
Tonr precious present of the " History of Mexico," and the kind letter 
which accompanied it, found ma entangled with my ninth and last volnroa 
of the '< History of Scotland," and the winding up my imperfect labors. 
This must he my apology for a delay which has weighed heavily on my 
conscience, but I could not bear the idea of dipping into, or giving a hasty 
perusal to anything proceeding from yonr pen, and Cortes was deferred 
till Elizabeth and SUng Jamie were at rest. And now, my dear sir, lei 
me thank yon most sincerely for the delight and the instruction which I 
have received. "Ferdinand and Isabella" had prepared me lo expert 
much ; but in the '* Conquest of Mexico " you have outstript younwlf, and 
produced a work which can instruct the wisest, and charm and interest the 
youngest reader ; which combines a pathetic and stirring narrative with 
some of the gravest lessons that can be derived from hbtoiy. How yon 
should have achieved such a work, under the continued privation to which 
yon allude so simply and beautifully in your Preface, is to nie, I own, 
little less than miraculous ; for, composed under every advantage of indi- 
vidual consultation and research, " Mexico " would 1« a iK>!>le monument 
of labor and genius. Long, veiry long may you live to conquer such difii-' 
cnlties as would overwhelm any inferior mind. 

9* 
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Belieye me, mj dear Mr. FreBCOtt, with sincere regard and respect, most 
^troly yown, 

Patrick Frasbr Tttlbr. 

P. S. I have sent along with this the ninth and last volnme of my 
" History of Scotland/' with some manuscripts, letters, and extracts, re- 
lating to the times of Philip and Mary, which I copied from the originals 
in the State Paper Office. These are entirely at your service, if they can 
be of the least assistance in the researches into this period which I under- 
stood you at one time contemplated. 

FROM THE REV. H. H. MILMAN. 

Cloisters, Westminster Abbey, April 12, 1844. 
Mt dbar Sir, 

I reproach myself for having delayed so long to acknowledge the note 
in which yon expressed your gratification at the notice of your Mexican 
work in the " Quarterly Review." I assure you that nothing could give 
me greater pleasure than finding an opportunity of thus publicly, though 
anonymously, declaring my high opinion of your writings. Our many 
common friends have taught me to feel as much respect for your private 
character as your writings have commanded as an author. I was much 
amused, after I had commenced the article, with receiving a letter from 
our friend Lord Morpeth, expressing an anxious hope that justice would 
be done to the work in the " Quarterly Review." Without betraying my 
secret, I was able to set his mind at rest. 

Can we not persuade you to extend your personal acquaintance with 
our men of letters, and others whose society you would appreciate, by a 
visit to England ? Perhaps you might not find much to assist you in 
your researches (if report speaks true, that you are engaged on the Con- 
quest of Peru), which you cannot command in America, yet even in that 
respect our libraries might be of service. But of this I am sure, that no 
one would be received with greater cordiality or more universal esteem. 

If this be impossible or impracticable, allow me to assure you that I 
shall be delighted if this opening of our correspondence should load to fur- 
ther acquaintance, even by letter. I shall always feel the greatest interest 
in the labors of one who does so much honor to our common literature. 
In letters we must be brethren, and God grant that we may be in political 
lelations, and in reciprocal feelings of respect and regard. 
Believe me, my dear sir, ever faitlifully yours, 

H. H. MiLMijr. 
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Its FiBAL Chabactbb. 

IT haSy I believe, been generally thougbt that Mr. Prescott's 
Btjle reached its happiest development in his ^ Conquest 
of Mexico." No doubts a more exact finish prevails in many 
parts of the " Ferdinand and Isabella,** and a high authoritj 
has said that there are portions of ^ Philip the Second " written 
with a vigor as great as its author has anywhere shown.^ But 
the freshness and freedom of his descriptions in the " Mexico " 
especially the descriptions of scenery, battles, and marches, are, 
I think, not found to the same degree in either of his other 
histories, and have rendered the style of that work singularly 
Attractive. Certainly, it is a style well fitted to its romant^ 
I subject, although it may be one which it would have been ad- ) 
/ venturous or unwise to apply, in the same degree, to subjects I 
( from their nature more grave and philosophical. < — ^ 

But whatever Mr. Prescott's style may at any period have 
been, or in whichever of his works its development may have 
been roost successful, it was unquestionably the result of much 
consideration and labor, and of very peculiar modes of com- 
position. With what self-distrust he went baek, when he was 
already above twenty-five years old, and toiled through Mur- 
ray's English Grammar, and Blair^s Rhetoric, as if he were a 
schoolboy, and how he followed up these humble studies with 
a reguliur investigation of what was characteristic in all the 
great English prose-writers, from Roger Ascham down to cur 
own times, we have already seen. It was a deep and solid 

1 ^tter from Peao MUman. 
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foundation, laid with a distinct purpose, that cannot be mis- 
taken, and one which, in years subsequent, well repaid the 
weary hours it cost him. I remember how conscientious and 
disagreeable these labors were, for he sometimes grew impa- 
tient and complained of them. But he persevered, as he always 
did in what he deliberately undertook. 

He determined, however, at the same time, that^ whatever 
his style might be, it should be his own. 

<' Every one" he said at the ontset of his severer stadies, ** pours <mt 
!ki9 thoughts h^ in a style suited to his own pecnliar habits of thinking. 

" The best method for a man of sense to pnrsne is to examine his own 
composition, after a snfficiently long period shall hare elapsed for him to 
hare for^tten it. He will then be in a situation to pronounce upon his 
own works as upon another's.' He may consult one or two good friends 
in private. Their opinions will be valuable, inasmuch as they will in all 
probability be more honest and sincere than a printed criticism, and, 
moreover, they will not exert the same depressing influence on the. spirits 
that a reverence for public criticism is apt to beget. I am inclined to 
believe that it would be for a man's interest as an author never to conmiil 
a printed criticism on his own publications." ' 

These were wise and wary conclusions to have been reached 
so early in his literary life, and they were substantially adhered 
to through the whole of it. He did not^ however, refrain from 
reading the criticisms that appeared on his larger works, be- 
cause ihpy were unfavorable. None, it is true, were really 
such. {But whether he read them or not, he judged and cor- 
rected wHatever he wrote with the assistance of at least one 
friend, exactly in the way he has here indicated ; maintaining, 
however, at al^ times, an entire independence of opinion as to 
his own style. 

ImitatiofTil? heartily dreaded. Five years before he began 
his '^ Ferdinand and Isabella," he snid : ^ Model myself upon 
no manner. A good imitation is disgusting, — what must a 

' " In order to correct my own history advantageously/* be said, nine years 
later, when he was just beginning to write his ** Ferdinand and Isabella," " I 
mu9t never revise what I have written until af\er an interval of as many yean 
as possible." 

s I think the tone of these remarks abont " printed criticisms" is owing to 
certain notices of the " Club-Room " that appeared abont that time, and which 
I know somewhat annoyed him. He would hardly have made them later, 
when he wrote an article on Sir Walter Scott, where he speaks very slight- 
ingly of reviewers and their criticisms. 
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bad one be ? * " Relj on myself for criticism of my own com- 
poBitioos." ^ Neither consult nor imitate any model for style, 
but follow my own natural current of expression." 

This sort of independence, however, made him only more 
rigorous with himself. When he had been four months em- 
ployed on his ^ Ferdinand and Isabella," he made this memo- 
randum: — 

Two or three fknltB of style occur to me in looking oT«r lome former 
compositions.* Too many adjectives ; too many couplets of substantiTes, 
as well as adjectives, and perhaps of verbs ; too set ; sentences too mach 
m the same mould ; too formal periphrasis instead of familiar ; sentences 
balanced by ands, buts, and semicolons ; too many precise, emphatic pro- 
nouns, as the$e, thom, whkh, &c., instead of the particles the, a, &c. 

He even went into an elaborate inquiry as to the punc- 
tuation he should adopt, and as to the proper use of capital 
initials, recording the whole with care for his own govern* 
ment* But, afler all his pains, he failed for a long time to 
satisfy himself. Every word he wrote of the early chapters of 
the ^ Ferdinand and Isabella" was rewritten, when he came to 
prepare that work for the press. So was the beginning of the 
^ Mexico,** and I think also that of the ^ Peru." One reason 
of this, especially in the first instance, was, that he thought he 
had been too elaborate. He early said, ^ On the whole, I think, 
with less fastidiousness I should write better." And, long be- 
fore he published his ^ Ferdinand and Isabella," he deliberately 
recorded:^ 

With regard to the style of this work I will only remark that most of 
the defectt, snch as they are, may be compivhended in the words tnp 
•oUfni. At least, they may be traced to this source. The only role is, to 
write with freedom and nature, even with homeliness of expression occa- 
sionally, and with altemadon of long and short sentences ; for such 
Twiety is essential to harmony. But, after all, it is not the oonstmction 
of the sentence, but the tone of the coloring, wbich produces the efibct. 
If the sentiment it warm, lively, forcible, the reader will be carried along 
without much heed to the arrangement of the periods, which diflers ex. 
ceedingly in different standard writers. Put life into the narrative, if yoa 
would have it take. Elaborate and artificial fiwtidiousncss in the form of 
Expression is highly detrimental to this. A book may be made up oTl 
perfect sentences and yet the general impression be very imperfect. I 
In fine, be engrossed with the thought, and not with the fiishion of I 
expressing it. ^ 

« Probablv articles in the ** Club-Room** and the ** North Ameriean B*- 
Tiew.** 
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As he advanced witb his work, he grew less and less anxious 
for anything like a formal exactness in his style, or rather, per- 
haps I should say, he became more and more persuaded of the 
importance of freedom. 

«I am- now convinced from experience," he says, after foor years' 
trial, " that fastidions care and precision as to style, when composing, are 
&tal to excellence as well as to rapidity of writing, excluding many not 
merely legitimate expressions, but positive graces and beauties of lan- 
guage, as well as nature and ease." 

No doubt he profited all his life by the pains he early took 
with his style, and certainly he never regi*etted it, minute and 
troublesome as it had been. Nor did he ever cease to scruti- 
nize with patience what he had freely composed, and to correct 
it^ even in the proof-sheets, with severity. But undoubtedly, 
too, his first draft in his noctograph was made every year with 
increasing boldness and ease. In this respect he was like a 
person who in his childhood has been trained to good manners, 
and in his riper years proves the gentleness of his breeding 
without remembering or in any way showing the rules by 
which he had been drilled to it. 

But at last the day of reckoning came. " The History of 
Ferdinand and Isabella," on which he had labored so long and 
so conscientiously, was published, and all the Reviews, or 
almost all of them, made a point of discussing its style. None 
complained, except the ^ London Quarterly," in which a some- 
what dashing, but on the whole brilliant and favorable article 
appeared, written by Mr. Richard Ford, the distinguished 
Spanish scholar, with whom afterwards Mr. Frescott became 
personally acquainted, and enjoyed a pleasant correspondence. 
This article Mr. Frescott read carefiilly more than once. It 
somewhat disturbed his equanimity, and led him to an exami- 
nation of his style as compared with that of English writers 
whose purity and excellence are acknowledged. He gave sev- 
eral days to the task, the unpleasantness of which did not 
prevent him from making it thorough, and then he recorded 
his deliberate and singularly candid opinion as follows : — 

The only strictures [in this article] which weigh a feather with me are 
those on my style, in forming which I have taken much pains, and of tha 
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sacoess of which I am not the best judge. This I may say, however, 
that of the numerous notices of the work, both in this country and in 
Europe, while almost all have commended more or less — and some ex- 
cessively — the diction, none, that I am aware, have censured it. Many 
of these critics are scholars, entirely competent to form a judgment on iu 
merits ; more so, to judge firom their own styles, than the critic in ques- 
tion. I have received and seen many lett^:^ firom similar sources to the 
same efiect. Indeed, the work could not have obtained its rapid and wide 
popularity, had the execution been bad in this all-important respect. 

I say not this to lay a flattering unction to my soul, but to put myself 
on my guard against rashly attempting a change in a very important 
matter on insufficient grounds, and thus, perhaps, risking for the future 
one of the most essential elements of past success. ^Nevertheless, I have 
devoted several days to a careful scrutiny of my defects, and to a com- 
parison of my style with that of standard English writers of the present 
time. 

^'^^Master Ford complains of my text as being too formal, and my notes 
as having too much levity. This shows some versatility in me, at all 
events. As regards the former, it seems to me, the first and sometimes 
the second volume affords examples of the use of words not so simple as 
might be ; not objectionable in themselves, but unless something is gained 
in the way of strength or of coloring it is liest to use the most simple, 
unnoticeable words to express ordinary things ; ex. gr. " to send " is better 
than " to transmit " ; " crown descended " better than " devolved " ; 
"guns fired" than "guns discharged"; "to name," or "call," than 
"to nominate"; "to read" than "peruse"; "the term," or "name," 
than " appellation," and so forth. It is better also not to encumber the 
sentence with long, lumbering nouns; as, "the relinqnishment of," in- 
Mead of " relinquishing " ; " the embellishment and fortification of," 
instead of " embellishing and fortifying " ; and so forth. I can discern 
no other warrant for Master Ford's criticism than the occasional use of 
these and similar words on snch commonplace matters as would make the 
simpler forms of expression preferable. In my third volume, I do not 
find the language open to much censure. 

As to the notes, it is doubtless bad taste to shock the current of feeling, 
where there is much solemnity or pathos in the text, by unseasonable 
jests. But I do not find such in such places. In regard to them I do 
not find anything to alter in any particular in future. 

My conclusion from the whole is, — after a very honest and careful ex- 
amination of the matter, — that the reader may take my style for better 
or worse as it now is formed, and that it is not worth while for me to 
attempt any alteration in it until I meet a safer critic to point out its 
defects than Master Ford. 

One more conclusion is, that I will not hereafter vex myself with anx- 
ious thoughts about my style when composing. It is formed. And if 
there be any ground for the imputation that it is too formal, it will only 
be made worse in this respect by extnusolicitude. It is not the defect to 
which I am predisposed. The best security against it is to write with less 
elaboration; a pleasant recipe, which conforms to my previous views. 
This determination will save me trouble and time. Hereaflcr what I 
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print shall undergo no ordeal for the style's sake, except only Iho gnoi- 
mar, and that I may safely trust to my Hanrard Aldns.* 

To the latter part of this decision he did not adhere. He 
asked counsel to the end of life about his works before thej 
were printed, and corrected them with no less care than he 
had done earlier. But he never interfered with the general 
characteristics of Ins stjle, nor permitted any friend or critic to 
do it. 

** A man's style^" he said, as a final settlement of his opinion on the 
whole matter, — ^^man's style, to be worth anything, should be the na^ 
ural expression ortis mental chanictcf\and where it is not, the style is 
either painfully affected, or it falls into tlmt conventional tone which, liko 
a domino at a masquerade, or the tone of good-breeding in society, may 
be assumed by anybody that takes pains to acquire it ; fitting one perK>n 
as well as another, and belonging to anybody, — nobody. The best con. 
sequence of such a style is, that it offends no one. It delights no one, for 
it is commonplace. It is true that genius will show itself under this coat- 
ing, as an original will peep out under a domino. But this is not the 
best dress for it TThe best; undoubtedly, for every writec».is the form of 
expression best sutted to his peculiar turn of thinking even at some 
hazard of violating the conventional tone of the most chaste and careful 
writers. It is this alone which can give full fon-c to his thoughts. Frank- 
lin's style would have borne more ornament, — Washington Irving could 
have done with less, — Johnson and Gibbon might have had much lest 
formality, and Hume and Goldsmith have occasionally pointed their sen- 
tences with more effisct. But, if they had abandoned the natural suggest 
their genius, and aimed at the contrary, would they not in mend^ 
ing a hole^aa Scott says, have very likely made two ! 

** There are certain faults which no writer must commit : fiilse meta* 
phors ; solecisms of grammar ; unmeaning and tautological expressions ; 
for these contravene the fundamental laws of all writing, the object of 
which must be to express one's ideas clearly and correctly. But, within 
these limits, the widest latitude should be allowed to taste and to the 
power of unfolding the thoughts of the writer in all their vividness and 
originality. Originality — the originahty of nature — compensates for a 
thousand minor blemishes. 

" Of one thing a writer may be sure, If he adopt a manner foreign to hia 
mind he will never please. Johnson says, * Whoever would write in a 
good style, Ac., &e., must devote his days and nights to the study of Ad* 
dison.'* Had he done so, or had Addison formed his style on Johnson's^ 

' Mr. Folsom. 

* Johnson is a little more cautious in his phraseology, but the substance of 
his meaning, so far as it was needed for the purpose in hand, is given in the 
text with sufficient precision. His exact words are: " Whoever wishes to 
attain an Enj;lish 8tyIe,y(imtZ>ar, but not coartti and tUgnnt^ but not osienta- 
Uout, must give hit* days and his nights to the volumes of Addison.'* It Is the 
last sentence in Addison^s Life, and was, uo doubt, intended, by its position, 
for a sort of epigrammatic effect. 
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wiiat « ridiculous flgim aack iroold hare cot I One man's BtyU irOi rm 
more fit another, than one man's coat, or hat, or shoes will fit anothei^ 
Thej will be snre to be too big, or too small, or too something, tb«t will 
make the wearer of them ill at ease, and probably ridicnlons. 

*'It if verj easy ftir a cool, caostic critic, Ulte Brongham, to tidee to pieces 
the fine gossamer of Dr. Channing's stjle,^ which has charmed thoosands 
of readers in this country and in Europe, and the Doctor woald be a fool 
to give np his glorious mystifications — if they are such — for the home- 
spun, matierof.fiM!t materials out of which a plainer and less imaginative 
mind would malm its tissue. It wonld be impossible for Broogham — in 
bis way of writing, tolerably set and sometimes pedantic, with an occa* 
sional air of familiarity that matches the rest of the sentences badly 
enough — to ascend into the regions of the tnie sublime, as Dr. Channing 
does, or to call np such a stiong sense of the beaatiftil. It may be the 
best style for critidsra, however, — the best for the pmctical, ordinary uses 
of life. But I should not advise the Doctor to take it up, and still less 
the Ex-Chanoellor to venture into the Doctor's balloon, or — as his ad- 
mirers might think — hb chariot of fire. 

« How many varieties of beaaty and excellence there are in this world 1 
As many in the mental as the material creation, and it is a pedantic spirit 
which, under the despotic name of taste, would reduce them all to one 
dull uniform level. A writer who has succeeded in gaining the public 
fiivor should be cautious how he makes any innovation in his habitual 
styla. The form of expression is so nieely associated with the idea ex- 
pressed, that it is impossible to say how much of his success is owing to 
the one or the other. It is very certain, however, that no work in any of 
tiM departments of the belles-lettres can dispense with excellence of style 
of some kind or other. If this be wanting, a work, however sound or 
original in the conception, can hardly be popular, for it cannot give pleas- 
ore or create interest, — things essential in every kind of composition 
which has not science exdusiveljf for its end. 

•*Let the writer, therefore, who has once suooeeded in gaining the public 
sniRmges, ~^ the suffrages of the higher public, the well-edncated, — let 
him beware how he tampers with the style in which he has befors ap- 
proached them. Let him be still more slow to do this in obedience to the 
suggestions of a few ; for style is the very thing which, all-important as 
It b, every well-educated man is competent to judge of. In foct, he had 
better not make any serious innovation in it, unless, like Sharon Turner 
or Jeremy Bentham, it is the object of such universal censors as shows he 
has succeeded in spite of it, and not in consequence of it. Innovation is 
not reform in writing any more than in politics. The best role is to dis-^ 
pense with all roles except those of gmmmttr, and to oonsoll the oatoralf 
bent of one's genius." 

Saving the last sweeping sentence, — whidi I sospeet was 

Y This refers to a tomewhat bitter review of Dr. Channing, In the ** Edin> 
boigh ** for October, 1829, by Lord Broogham, — a man who could no more 
eomppshend Dr. Channing, as an eminent perMm who knew him well once 
said, tbau Dickeui oould comprehend Laplace. 
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prompted bj the half-play upon the word *' rules," and to 
whose doctrine the author of the ^ Conquest of Mexico " and 
of *< Philip the Second " bj no means conformed in his own 
practice, — I do not know where, within the same compass, 
so much good sense on the subject of style is uttered with so 
much spirit and point. 

But, whatever we may think of the opinions contained in 
these striking extracts, one fact is plain from them ; I mean 
that, while their author was willing and even glad to profit 
by Mr. Ford's criticisms in the " Quarterly Review," he was 
thoroughly independent in the use he made of them, and thor- 
oughly determined that, at all hazards, his style should be his 
own, and should not be materially modified by anybody's un- 
favorable opinion of it, unless he were satisfied the opinion was 
just In this he was right. The success of the ^ Ferdinand 
and Isabella " had no doubt given him increased confidence in 
his manner of writing, and the habit of composing entirely in 
his memory had given him both greater freedom and greater 
facility.' But, even before this, his style had become substan- 
tially what it always was after he was tolerably advanced in 
the " Ferdinand and Isabella." It had, in fact, from its first 
proper formation, been settled on foundations too deep to be 
shaken. 

Instead, therefore, of writing more anxiously, in consequence 
of Mr. Ford's criticisms, he wrote more freely. While he was 
employed on his next work, '^ The Conquest of Mexico," he 
made such memoranda as the following : '< I will write calamo 
currente, and not weigh out my words like gold-dust, which 
they are far from being." ^ Be not fastidious, especially about 
phraseology. Do not work for too much euphony. It is lost 
in the mass." ^ Do not elaborate and podder over the style.** 
'' Think more of general effect ; don't quiddle." 
- When the *' Mexico " was published, he found no reason to 
regret the indulgence he had thus granted to himself in its 

* ** Tried to write with imperfect /)re-<fttfdb'}i^, i. e. thinking, as Irving said 
to me, with a pen. It won*t do for bad eyes. It requires too much cor- 
recting. The correcting in the mind and writing from memory snit my 
peculiarities bodily, and, I suspect, mental, bettor than the other process.*^ 
He was approaching the end of the ** Conquest of Mexico" when he wrote 
this. 
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oompoeition. He learned, at once, from the Reviews and in 
man/ other ways, that his manner was regarded as richer, freer, 
more animated and graceful than it had been in his " Ferdinand 
and Isabella." ^ This," he says, " is a very important fact ; for 
I wrote with much less fastidiousness and elaboration. Yet I 
rarely wrote without revolving the chapter half a dozen times 
in my mind. But I did not podder over particular phrases. 
Had I accepted half of my good friend Folsom's corrections, 
what would have become of my style? Yet they had, and 
always will have, their value for accurate analysis of language 
and thought" * 

From this time to the end of his life, — a period of fifteen 
years, — he makes hardly any memoranda on his style, and 
none of any consequence. Nor was there reason why he 
should. His manner of writing was, from the time he pub- 
lished ^ The Conquest of Mexico," not only formed but sanc- 
tioned; and sanctioned, not only by the public at large, but 
by those whose opinion is decisive. Mr. Milman's review of 
that work, and the conclusion of one in the ^ Christian Ex- 
aminer" by Mr. Geoi^ T. Curtis, — in both of which the 
remarks on his style are very beautiful, and, as I know, gave 
Mr. Presoott much pleasure, — left no doubt in his mind 
touching this point Hallam, too, noticed by Sir James Mack- 
intosh as singularly parsimonious in commendation, wrote to 
Mr. Prescott, December 29 th, 1843 : << Your style appears to 
me to be nearly perfect" With these judgments before him, 
and others hardly less valued and safe, he had no motive for 
reconsidering his style, if he had desired, for any reason, to do 
so. But he was too wise to desire it 

It may, perhaps, seem singular to those who knew him little, 
that such a style should have been formed by such a process ; 
that the severe, minute rules and principles in which it was 
originally laid should have been, as it were, cavalierly thrown 
aside, and a manner, sometimes gay and spariding, sometimes 
rich and eloquent, but always natural and easy, should have 

* Mr. Foliom had the •xcellent habit of noting whatever oocnrrad to him 
a* doubtful, no lea* than what he regarded at a blemish, thinking that eneh 
minute snggeiitiont were due to the author. I speak as one who has praAted 
by his skill and kindness. 
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been the result This, however, was characteristic of his whole 
moral constitution and conduct, and was in harmony with the 
principles and habits that in other respects governed his life. 
Thus every day in his study he was rigorous with himself, and 
watchful of those he employed ; but in his family and with his 
friends nobody was more free, gay, and unexacting. Those 
who met him only at the dinner-table, or in general society, 
would be surprised to learn that his wine even there was care- 
fully measured, and that, if he seemed to indulge as much as 
others did, and to enjoy his indulgence more, it was all upon a 
system settled beforehand, just as much as was his s^mre every- 
day diet at home. How vigilant he was in whatever regarded 
his character; how strictly he called himself to account in 
those solitary half-hours on Sunday when he looked over the 
secret record of his failings and faults, we have seen ; but who 
ever saw restraint in his manner when he was with others ; 
who ever saw him when he seemed to be watchful of himself, 
or to be thinking of the principles that governed his life ? And 
just so it was with his style. He wrote rapidly and easily. 
But the rules and principles on which his manner rested, even 
down to its smallest details, had been so early and so deeply 
settled, that they had become like instincts, and were neither 
recurred to nor needed when he was in the final act of compo- 
sition.^^ 

But there was one charm in Mr. Prescott*s style which, I 
think, was much felt, without being much understood by the 
great mass of his readers. He put not a little of his personal 
character into it ; a great deal more, I think, than is common 
with writers of acknowledged eminence. The consequence 
was, that the multitudes who knew him in no way except as 
an author were yet insensibly drawn to him by the qualities 
that made him so dear to bis friends as a man, and felt, in 
some degree, the attachment that is commonly the result only 

!• There are some remarks by Mr. Prescott on parity of style, in his Memoir 
of Mr. John Pickering (Massachusetts Historical Society^s Collections, 8vo, 
Third Series, Vol. X. pp. 210, 211), which are valuable. But they relate 
chiefly to the danger of Americanisms, as they are called, Mr. Presoott main* 
taining that **on« and the same language cannot have two standards of 
purity.** See also what Mr. Marsh says in his excellent Lectures ou the 
English Language (1860), pp. 446 sqq. 
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of personal intercourse. Thej seemed to know him more than 
they know other authors whom thej have never seen ; and, as 
most of us have &vorite writers without heing ahle always to 
explain why they are such, he became peculiarly so to many, 
who yet never stopped to inquire what was the cause of an 
interest so agreeable to them. 

To this result — the insensible communication to his works 
of so much that belonged to himself personally and to his in- 
most nature — two circumstances, immediately connected with 
the infirmity of his sight, I doubt not, contributed. 

The first of these circumstances was the long and severe 
thought which he felt himself compelled to give in the course 
of his investigation of any subject, before he began to write on 
it For, after he had collected the materials for any chapter, or 
other less definite portion of his subject, — that is, after every- 
thing about it in the way of authority or opinion had been 
read to him, and he had caused it all to be embodied in short 
notes, to which he listened again and again, as the only way to 
make himself master of their contents, — then he sat down, as 
we have seen, in silence, and gave to the whole the benefit of 
the most vigorous action of his own mind. Being generally 
unable to look at all at the notes which had been thus prepared 
for him, he turned every fact or circumstance in the case on 
which he was employed over and over again in his memory, 
and examined on every side whatever related to it While 
doing this, be put the greatest stress he was able to put on 
his faculties, and urged his mind to the most concentrated and 
unbroken action, so as to make sure that he had mastered all 
the details. And this process was sometimes long-continued. 
I knew one instance in which, afler preparatory investigations 
which occupied only two days, he gave jret three days more to 
the mere shaping uid moulding of his materials. The result 
was sure. The general outline was right, if it was in his 
power to make it so. But no other process, I suppose, could 
have so completely digested and harmonized his materials, or 
made them so completely a part of himself; no other process 
could have tinged his works so largely and so deeply with what 
was most characteristic of his own mind and temperament; 
nothing ooold have made so certain to the reader his love of 
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, truth, of justice, of liberty, of toleration. And for these and 
other kindred qualities, thus insensibly but thoroughly infused 
into the very materials and fabric of his tissues, though almost 
never seen on their surface, the reader, after a little experience, 
came to trust the author, and take a personal interest in him, 
without considering or knowing exactly why he did it. Tho 
chord of sympathy between them was invisible, indeed, but 
it was already there, and it was strong enough to hold them 
together. 

But thus far in the process of his work not a phrase or sen* 
tence had been adjusted or thought out The composition, as 
that word is commonly understood, was still to be done. And 
here again his infirmity was a controlling influence, and is to 
be counted among the secrets of a manqer which has been 
found at once so simple and so charming. |le was compelled 
to prepare ever3rthing, down to the smallest details, in his 
memory, and to correct and fashion it all while it was still 
held there in silent suspense ; after which he wrote it down, 
by means of his noctograph, in, the freest and boldest manner, 
without any opportunity really to change the phraseology as 
he went along, and with little power to alter or modify it 
afterwards. This, I doubt not, was among the principal causes 
of the strength as well as of the grace, ease, and attractiveness 
of his styleTT It gave a life, a freshness, a freedom, both to his 
thoughts ana to his mode of expressing them. It ma4e his 
composition more akin than it could otherwise have been to fhe 
peculiar fervor and happiness of extemporaneous discussion. 
It not only enabled but it led him to address his reader, as it 
were, with his natural voice, so that those who never heard a 
word from his lips seemed yet, in this way, to find something 
like its effects in the flow and cadence of hii^ sentences. 

By such processes and habits, Mr. Prescott*s style, which he 
began to form with a distinct purpose in 1822, became, before 
he had finished the *' Ferdinand and Isabella," fifteen years 
afterwards, in its essential characteristics, what it is in all his 
published historical works. At first, this mode of composi- 
tion — so different from the common one of composing while 
the pen is in the author's hand, excited and influenced as most 
writers are by its mechanical movements, and by the associa- 
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tions thej awaken — was difficult and disagreeable. Bat I 
never knew him to give up any good thing for either of these 
reasons. On the contrary, he always went on the more ear- 
nestly. And the extent to which, in this particular case, he 
succeeded, was remarkable. yPor, as we have seen, he was 
able to carry what was equalto sixty pages of printed matter 
in his memory for many days, correcting and finishing its style V^ 
as he walked or rode or drove for his daily exerciseTA 

In 1839, therefore, after going carefully over Uie whole 
ground, he said, as we have noticed, '^ My conclusion is, that 
the reader may take my style for better or for worse, as it 
DOW is." And to this conclusion he wisely adhered. His man- '* 
ner became, perhaps, a little freer and easier, from continued 
practice, and from the confidence that success necessarily brings 
with it ; but, in its essential elements and characteristics, it was 
never changed* 



CHAPTER XVII. 

1844 - 1846. 

Sm FOB HIB PORTBAIT AUD BuST. — VlSIT TO NbW TOBK. — MlSCELLAKE- 

ous Reading. — Materials fob the " Conquest of Peru." — Begins 
TO WRITE. — Death of his Father. -^ Its Effect on him. — Resumes 
Work. — Letter from Humboldt. — Election into thb French 
Institute, and into thb Botal Society of Beblin. 

" A ND now," he sajs on the 3d of February, 1844,— 
jLjL ^now I propose to break ground on *Peru.* I shall 
work the mine, however, at my leisure. Why ahould I 
hurry ? " Nor did he. On the contrary, he procrastinated, 
as usual, from an unwillingness to begin hard work. He sat 
to Mr. Joseph Ames for his portrait in oils, an excellent piece 
of coloring, now in the possession of Mr. James Lawrence, and 
to Mr. Richard S. Greenough for a bust, now in the possession 
of Mrs. Prescott, beautiful as a work of art, and very Taluable 
as a happy likeness at the period when it was taken. But the 
sittings to these artists consumed a good deal of time, and broke 
up many days in February and March. He was, however, too 
willing to be idle. 

In the middle of April he made a visit to New York, partly 
out of listlessness, and partly in order to settle some trifling 
affairs with his publishers. It was designed to fill only a few 
days ; but, by the solicitations of friends and the eagerness to 
become acquainted with him on the part of those who had not 
earlier enjoyed that pleasure, it proved to be a visit of a fort- 
night, and a very gay and happy one. 

** Three weeks since/' he says under date of May 5th, 1844, « I went 
to New York, thinking I might pass a couple of days. It turned out 
twelve, and then I found it no easy matter to break away from friends 
who, during my stay there, feasted and fSted me to the top of my constitu- 
tion. Not a day in which I rose before nine, dined before five or six, went 
to bed before twelve. Two years ago I did not know half a dosen New- 
Yorkers ; I have now made the acquaintance of two hundred at least, and 
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Che friendship, I tnut, of many. The cordiality with which I was greeted 
Is one of the most gratifying tributes I hare received from mj country 
men, coming as it did from all classes and professions. It pleased me 
that the head of the Roman Catholic clergy. Archbishop Hoghes, a 
highly respectable person, should openly thank and commend me for 
* the liberality I had shown in my treatment of the Catholics.' ^ I have 
stood the tug of social war pretty well. Tet, on the whole, it was too 
long a time for such excitement. Five days should be the limit. The 
faculties become weary, and the time docs not move so fleetly as in the 
regular occupations at home. How could I stand then a season in Lon- 
don 1 I shall not try. Nor shall I ever exceed two, or at most three 
days, in a great American city." 

During all this time — I mean during the autumn, winter, 
and spring of 1843 and 1844 — he thought very little of his 
^ Conquest of Peru.** He even, for a large part of the period, 
made few entries among his literary memoranda; and when 
he began the record again, after an absolute silence of almost 
three months, he sajrs, in relation to this unwonted neglect, 
that it was indeed a veiy long intervri, and that such long in- 
tervals were proof either of great occupation or great idleness. 
<" The latter," he adds, <" will account for this." 

He had« however, not been so wholly idle as such self* 
reproach might seem to imply. He had listened to the Inca 
(Sareilasso's important Commentaries on the earliest history 
and traditions of Peru ; to some of the more familiar and com<* 
mon writers who cover the same ground ; and to a manuscript 
of Sarmiento, President of the Royal Council of the Indies, 
who had travelled in that part of South America immediately 
after its conquest, and who is one of the most ample and trust- 
worthy authorities for its early condition. It was not, indeed, 
much to have accomplished in so long a time, nor was any of it 
difficult or disagreeable ; but his interruptions had been many 
and inevitable. During his fitther's illness he had watched 

1 In connection with this wetl-desenred commendation fivmi a mnn so emi 
neot, may be aptly mentioned a remark which the late President John Quincy 
Adams made to Mr. Edmund B. Otis, who, during four years, rendered ex- 
cellent and kind service to Mr. Preacott. as his secretary. ** Mr. Adams said, 
that Mr. Preacott possessed the two great qualifications of in historian, who 
should be apparently without country and without religion. This/* Mr. Otis 
adds, ** be explained by saying that the history should not show the political 
or religious bias of the historian. It would be difficult, Mr. Adams thought, 
to tell whether Mr. Prescott were a Protestant or a Catholic, a monarchist or 
a rspabUcao." See Appendix (C). 

10 
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him with a care that interfered not a little with his own rega- 
lar occupations, and during his oonvalescence had accompanied 
him in many a long walk, from which he derived no little 
pleasure and consolation. But his father, whose faculties had 
not been impaired by his illness, was now restored to as much 
physical health as he was ever likely to enioy, and, from hin 
nature, rather preferred to be independent m his out-of-door 
exercise than to be assbted or accompanied. The son, there- 
fore, after nine months of *' literary loafing," as he called it, 
instead of three, which he had proposed to himself, turned 
resolutely to his new work. 
^ (P He did not need to make a collection of materials for it. 

^ f^ . That had been done when he gathered his ample stores for 

' >^ the ^ Conquest of Mexico." His first studies were on Cieza 

de LeonJ Uie careful geogntpher of Peru, contemporary almost 
with its conquest ; on Diego Fernandez de Palenda, a some* 
what tedious chronicler of the country at the same period ; 
on Fernando Montesinos, who lived a century later, and is 
much less trustworthy ; and on the crude collections of Lord 
Kingsborough, made in our own time, but marked with the 
credulity and rashness of the time of the Pizarros. This read- 
ing, and more of the same sort during the summer of 1844, all 
related to the mjrthical rather than to the historical period of 
Peruvian Antiquities ; and before the month of August was 
ended the mere notes and references for this part of his subject 
filled above three hundred compact pages. It was not, indeed, 
so important as the corresponding period of the Mexican an- 
nals, but it was interesting, and had its peculiar attractions. 
He made his plan for it, accordingly, and, having accumulated 
notes to the amount of eighty large sheets, allowed five or six 
months for the work, and a hundred pages. But here, as in 
the case of the *^ Mexico," he was mistaken, although his error 
was less considerable. It took eight months and made a hun- 
dred and eighty pages ; more troublesome and disagreeable 
from the .nature of the subject than any other part of the work, 
and in some respects more so than the Introduction to the 
" Conquest of Mexico." 

But before he could put pen to paper, the course of his 
studies was again interrupted, first by the death of his bratiber 
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Edward,' which occaired ftt sea on a voyage to Europe, and 
afterwards bj a journey to Niagara on account of his daughter's 
health, which for some months had given cause for anxiety. 
At lasty however, after reading Alfieri's life to quicken his 
courage, he began his woric in earnest ** I find it very diffi- 
cult," he said, ^ to screw up my wits to the historic pitoh ; scr 
much for the vagabond life I have been leading ; and breaking 
ind on a new subject is always a dreary business." 
He wrote the first sentences on the 12th of August, 1844, a 
little'more than a year from the time when he* had completed 
his ^ Conquest of Mexica^ He was at Nahant, where — what 
with the rheumatism which often troubled him much in that 
damp climate, and the interruptions of company, which at such 
a watering-plaoe could not always be avoided, he found his 
progress both slow and uneasy. But he made vigorous efforts 
with himself, and suooeeded, before he left the sea-shore, so far 
as to make the following record : — 

Indostiy good, and with increased interest Spirits — an amiable word 
ibr temper — improred. Beat recipe, oocnpation with things, not self. 

At Pepperell, where, as was his custom, he passed ihe early 
autumn, he pursued his labors in a mAoner still more satisfao- 
toiy to himself. 



<<Ifidafltiy/' he uyt, referring to the good eflbcis of a truiqoil ooontry- 
life, — " indasay, as usual, exeellent ; iatentt awakened ; progress sen- 
sible ; the- steam is ap." 

And again a few days later :. — 

I hare got my working-tackle on board, and shonld be delighted not 
to quit these highland solitudes till they are buried nnder snow-drifts. 
Now, how glorioos they are to eye and ear and every other sense,-— 
the gkMies of an American aatamn. Sorely a man is better, and forms a 
better estimate of life and its worthkssaess here in the opontiy than any- 
where else. 

The town, as he anticipated, was less favorable to woric.- 
When he had been there some time, he noted : ** Nearly three 
weeks in town, and not looked at * Pern/ The old sin of the 
town. ShaU I never reform?" Still, after the pressure of 

* For a notice of his brother Edward, see Appendix (A), on the Prescott 
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affairs which had accamulated during his absenoe was re- 
moved, and a little gay lounging among his friends was over, 
he was going on well again, when he was stopped bj a great 
sorrow. His &ther died suddenly on Sunday morning, the 
\ 'bA'^^Sth of December, and an hour afterwards I leceived from him 
the following note : — 

Mt dbak Fribnd» 

I write to tell you, what yoa may learn finom other Booroes, and what 
. will giye yoa much pain. My father was taken with a fainting torn this 
\ morning, about eight o'clock, which has terminated fiUally. Katlian, 
^ who takes this, will give yoa the aooount 

We are all very tranqail, as my writing to yoa now shows. I>o uol 
come till after church, as nothing can be done now. 

Yoar affectionate 

Wm. H. Prbsoott. 

i went to him, of course, as soon as the morning services 
were over, and found him tranquil, indeed, but more tenderly 
and more easily moved than I had ever seen him before, and 
more than I ever saw him afterwards. His mind was sorrow- 
fully filled with the thought of the great tie that had been so 
suddenly broken, and of the consequences that must follow. 
He could talk only of his father or of his desolate mother ; 
and, although I saw him again before the day was ended, and 
— — each succeeding day afterwards for some time, it was still the 

same. He was unable to think continuously on any other 
subject. There was, however, nothing violent or extravagant 
in his sorrow. He saw things as they really were. He did 
not seem so much oppressed with the idea of his immediate 
loss, as with the idea that it was one he should never oease to 
feel. And in this he judged himself rightly. He was always 
afterwards more or less sensible of the void that had been lefi 
by the death of his father, and recurred to it frequently in 
conversation with me, down even to one of the last times I 
saw him. 

The evening after the funeral there seemed to be more of 
bitterness in his grief than there had been before. The day 
had been raw and cheerless, with much wind and dust in the 
streets as the procession passed along. His eye had been seri- 
ously troubled by it, and was still painfuL I noticed how dose 
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be bad followed tbe body as we tamed in, all on foot, to enter 
tbe crjpt under St Paal's Church, and that his head at that 
moment was almost brought in contact with the sad drapery 
of the hearse. ^ Yes," he said, *^ my eye suffered very much 
firom tbe wind and dust that came out of the passage, and he 
protected me to the last, as he always had." 

It was long before he could settle himself to bis work 
again. The world had assumed a new look to him, and its^ 
ways seemed harder to tread. Burdens were hereafter to rest 
on bis shoulders which bad earlier been borne by another. 
Counsels were to fail on which be had always relied. Much 
business was to be done requiring both time and thought. 
More than two months, therefore, elapsed before he returned 
to his literary labors, and when be did he found it impossible 
to recover, in a manner at all satisfactory to himself, the 
thoughts with which he had intended to go on, and which, 
before his father's death, lay all settled and spread out in his 
memory. He found, as he said, that they had been effaced as 
completely as if they had been wiped out by a sponge. He 
began, therefore, a new chapter, without absolutely finishing 
tbe one on which he had till then been employed. 

He was sooo cheered on his course by the following letter 
from Alexander Ton Humboldt, which he justly deemed ^ as 
high a recompense as be could receive in this way " : — 

M0981BUB, 

Daiu la cnunCe, que pent 6tre la premiere ezpreition de ma juste ad- 
miration, addrefl84$e, aa moment oti je revevais votre important oarrage snr 
le Bftfxiqne, ne youi lott pai parvenae, je donne ce pen de lignes k Mons. 
lieber, qni nous eit cber, et qui part poor Totre beaa payi. Api^ avoir 
dtfploy^ le gruid et ooble talent d'historien de TEarope dant la Yie de 
Ferdinand ct d'Iiwl)eile, — apr^ avoir retract det ^v^nementi que let ca- 
lamity' recentce de I'Egpai^ rendent doablement instmctives anx peaplet 
*' qni ooblient ct apprennent pea," — Mons. Prescott a dai|[n>^ jetter ane 
vive Inmi^ sar an pays qui a ea I'independance avaat les ^^meots de la 
liberty civile ; mais aoqoel je tiens par tons les liens de la rsconnsissanca 
et des soavenirSy croyant avoir le faible merite d'avoir fait connaitre le pre- 
mier, par des observations astronomiques et des mesaros de haotear, la 
anreillease configuration do Mi^xiqoe, et le refi^ de oette configoration 
tor lea piogr^ et les eotrftves de la civilization. Bla satisfiurtion a M 
hien grande en dmdiant Ugnc par ligne votre excellent oavrage, Monsieur. 
On est un jage s^v^re, soovent enclin k Hnjostice, lorsqa'on a ea la vi- 
vante impression des tieax et qoe I'^tode de I'histoire antiqae dont je me 
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gnis occnp^ arec pr^ilecdon ft 4t£ mivie Bar le sol m£me, oh. ane paitie 
des gnuids €vdnements s'est pass^ La sdvdritd est desarm^, Monsiear, 
k la lecture de votre " Conqa€te da Mdxiqae." Voos peignez avec suc- 
0^ parce qae voos avez vu des yeax de I'^prit, dn sens int^riear. C'est 
an bonhear poor moi, dtoyen du Mdxiqae, d'avoir y^a assez longtemps 
poar voos lire ; pour tous parler de ma reconnaissance des expressions de 
bienveillance dont voos avez honord mon nom. L'Amdrique Espagnole, 
bien malheurease aojourd'hui, ddchir^ par d'ignobles gnerres intestines — 
trop grande heareosement, poor qae rimportation d'an jong dtraDger soit 
possible — trouvera avec toute soci^td humaine son dqailibre intdriear. 
Je ne d&esp^re pas. Je dirai avec Christophe Colamb, dans le rive k la 
riviere de Belem : Que le Seigneur tient dans son ponvoir nne longue 
h4i6d\t6 d'ann^ ; machas heredades tiene el Se&or j grandisimas.' Si 
je n'dtais tout occupd de mon Cosmos — d'une Physique da Monde — 
que j'ai Timpradence d'imprimer, j'anrais voulu tradoire yotre oarrage 
dans la langue de mon pa3r8. 

Je suis heureux de savoir qae votre santd s'est solidement amtSliordiD, et 
qae nons poavons &pdrer vos travaax sor le P€roa et son antique et mjs- 
t^rieuse cirilization. 

Agr^, Monsieur, je tous prie, I'expression renonyel^ da respectoenx 
attachement arec lequel j'ai I'honneur d'etre, 
Monsieur, 

Yotre ti^ hamble et ti^ obdissaat aenriteor, 

Albzandug db Humboldt. 
A Sans Sonci. ce 26 Octobre, 1844. 

On devrait se rappeler an jour, que lorsque j'ai public mon Atlas da 
Mdxique et TEssai Politique il n'existait ancnne aatre carte da pays, qae 
oetie-qn'AbBate a o^rt k TAcaddmie des Sciences k Paris. 

Such a letter was, as he iDtimated, an honor second to few 
that he could receive. Other honors, however, were not want- 
ing. Four months later — in February, 1845 — he was elected 
into the French Institute, as a Corresponding Member of the 
Academj of Moral and Political Science, and into the Royal 
Society of Berlin, as a Corresponding Member of the Class of 
Philosophy and History. He had no intimation of either until 

s The words which Humboldt has here cited from memory, and which he 
has a Httle spiritualized, are found in a letter which Columbus wrote from 
Jamaica, July 7, 1608, to Ferdinand and Isabella, giving an eloquent and 
solemn account of a vision which he believed himnelf to have had on the 
coast of Veragua, — one of the magnificent illusioos which occasionally filled 
his mind, and persuaded him that he was inspired and commissioned of 
Heaven to discover the passage to the Indies, and perhaps the terrestrial 
Paradine. The exact words referred to by Humboldt are, mmduu k&rtdaiu 
tune El^ granSdmoM. They refer to God, and, with the context, intimate 
that Columbus himself was to receive some of these reserved ** hereda- 
des," — /witesftoNS, or iwhtritancu. 
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he received the diploma annoancing it ; and it was not until 
some weeks afterwards, April 23d, 1845, that he made the 
following entry among his literary memoranda: — 

In mj laziness I forgot to record the greatest academic honor I have 
received, — the greatest I shall ever receive, — my election as Correspond- 
ing Member of the French Institute, as one of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Science. I was chosen to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of the illustrious Navarrete. This circumstance, together with the 
fact, that I did not can%'ass for the election, as is very usual with the can- 
didates, makes the compliment the more grateful to me. 

By the last steamer I received a diploma from the Royal Society of 
Berlin also, as Corresponding Member of the Class of Philosophy and 
History. This body, over which Humlx>Idt presides, and which has been 
made famous by the learned U&bors of Niebuhr, Von Raumer, Ranke, &c., 
Ac, ranks next to the Institute among the great Academies of the Conti- 
nent. Such testimonies, from a distant land, are the real rewards of a 
scholar. What pleasure would they have given to my dear fi&ther ! I feel 
as if they came too late 1 

Similar remarks, as to the regret he felt that his father could 
no longer share snch honors with him, he had made earlier to 
more than one of his friends, with no little emotion^ They 
were honors of which he was always naturally and justly 
proud, — for they had been vouchsafed neither to Bowditch 
nor to Irving, — but sorrow for a time dimmed their bright- 
ness to him. As Montaigne said on the death of Boeiie, 
^ We had everything in common, and, now that he is gone, I 
feel as if I had no right to his part" 

Of the election at Berlin, which, according to the diploma, 
was made in February, 1845, 1 have no details ; but at Paris, 
L believe, the forms were those regularly observed. On the 
ISth of January, 1845, M. Mignet, on belialf of the Section 
of History, reported to the Academy of Moral and Political 
Science the names of those who were proposed as candidates 

4 This seams, indeed, to have been his first feeling on receiving the intelli- 
genee. Dr. George Hay ward, the dUtinguished surgeon, met him on the 
steps of the post-oiBce as he came with the official notice of his election to 
the Institute in his hand, and told me a few days ailerwards, that, while Mr. 
Preseott showed without hesitation how agreeable to him was tlie intelligence 
he had received, be added immediately a strong expression of his regret that 
the unsoliciled and unexpected honor had not come to him before the death 
of bis father. Mr. Parsons. Mr. I*rescott*s early friend, has sent me a state- 
ment somewhat similar. Both agree entirely with my own recollections and 
tiiose of his &mily, as to his feelings at the same period. 
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to fill the place of Navarrete, who had died the preceding 
year ; viz. in the first rank, Mr. Prescott ; in the second rank, 
fx CBquOy Mr. Turner and Mr. Bancroft; in the third, Mr. 
Dahlmann. M. Mignet at this meeting explained the groonds 
for his report, and the President inquired whether the Acad- 
emy would confine itself to the list of candidates thus offered. 
M. B^renger,* without proposing to add the name of M. Gesare 
Cantii, called the attention of the Section to his claims. M. 
Mignet and M. Cousin then spoke, and the subject was passed 
over. At the next meeting, — that of January 25th, — when 
the subject came up in course, no discussion took place ; and 
on the 1st of February, when the election was made, Mir. Pres- 
cott was chosen by eighteen ballots out of twenty, one beii^ 
for Mr. Bancroft and one blank. 

In a letter of business to his friend. Colonel AspinwaU, at 
London, dated March 30th, Mr. Prescott says, with his accus- 
tomed frankness : — 

Yon will be pleased to learn that bj tlie last steamer I received a di- 
ploma of Corresponding Member of the lostitate of France, to fill the 
yacancy occasioned by the death of the Spanish historian Nayarrete. 
This academic honor is often canvassed pretty zealeoslj for ; but, as I 
got it without the asking on my part, it is the more welcome. I don't 
know how they came to think of an oatK>f-the-way Yankee for it.* 

MEMORANDA 

June SO, 1844. — Nahant, where lighted the 28th. Retomed from my 
tour to Trenton and Niagara Falls on the 25th, being fifteen days. A 
most romantic excursion of *eleven hundred miles through the whole 
length of the great Empire State, which the traveller sees in all its glory 
of vc}j:ctation and wonderful fertility, — its noble streams, lofty woods, 
and matchless cataracts, — the valley of the Mohawk, the broad Hudson, 
with its navy of little vessels, the Erie Canal, winding like a silver snake 
tlirough its cultivated fields, — its cities and villages rising np like fairy 
creations in the wide expanse of its clearings, and all the evidences of a 
busy, thriving population amidst the wreck of gigantic forests, that show 
the contest with savage nature had not been of very long date. It is 
indeed the " Empire State," and Niagara is a fitting termination to soch 
a noble tour. But I grow twaddling. A pleasant tour of a conple ot 
weeks — not more — with pleasant companions (mine were so), is not a 

ft Not the poet, who spelt his name differently, but a distinguished jurist 
and statesman. 
* See Appendix (D), for other literary honors. 
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bad hntk intt the stiQ life of the student. It gives sest to the qniet 
coarse of litcrarj labor. Yet it is not easy, after such a vagabond life, 
to come up to the scratch. The hide gets somewhat insensible to the 
•par of loftr ambition, '— that last infizmity which the poet speaks of. 
Yet mav I never be insensible to it. 

July 21, 1844. — Industry and literary aidor improve. Been reading, 
or rather listening to, Aliieri's Life, — a strange being, with three ruling 
passions, literary glory, love, and horses 1 the last not the least powerful. 
Ilis literary seal -^ by fits only, it is true — is quite stimulating, and, like 
Gilibon's Memoirs, rouses the dormant spark in me. It is well occasion- 
ally to ranvifforate by the perusal of works so stirring to the flagging 
student. I ought not to flag with such an audience as I am now sure to 
have. Life oot of Boston, whether at Nahant or Pepperell, very fiivor- 
able to regular studious habits and scholar-like ardor. My ideal would be 
best accomplished by a full six months' residence in the quiet country. 
But would my geoeiml vigor, and especially that of the stomach, allow 
it ? I fear not. This is a. good place for efiective work, even in the dog^ 
days. Bat my eyes are better in the conntry, and iheomatism becomes 4 
formidable enemy on these bleak and misty shores. 

The face of nature, whether here or in the country, b most tranquilliz- 
ing, and leads to contemplative occupation. I feel as if my studies, 
family, and the sight of a few friends, — non brevi hOervatto, — not con- 
vivial Inends, would answer all my desires, and best keep alive the best 
source of happiness in me ; literary ambition, not the mere ambition of 
fiune, — > I have obtained that, — hot of advancing the interests of hu- 
manity by the difllusioo of useful truth. I have been more truly gratified 
by several me usages I have received since the publication of the " Oon- 
qaest," thanking me for the solace I had aflbrded in a sick-chamber, than 
by commendations from higher sooroes. Yet I read with satisfkction a 
passage in our Minister Wheaton's letter from Berlin this week, in which 
he says : '* M. de Humboldt never ceases praising your book, and he ii 
not a little difficult in his judgment of those who venture on his Ameri* 
can ground." Humboldt is the most competent critic my work has to 
encounter. 

This week I have been reviewing my notes for the Introdaction, 
already reaching to seventy sheets, and not done yet I have been 
arranging under what heads I must distribote this fiarago of facts and 
fiction. The work of distribution, by the appropriate figure for each sen- 
tence, will be no Joke. 

Been to town twice last week, — > roost uncommon for me, — once to 
see my friend Calderon, returned as Ifinister from Spain, and once to see 
my poor fnend Sumner, who has bad a sentence of death passed on him 
by tlie physicians. His sister sat by his side, struck with the same dis- 
ease. It was an affecting sight to see brother and sbter, thus hand in 
hand, preparing to walk through the dark valley.' I shall lose a good 
Mead la Somner, and one who, though I have known him but a few 
J8HB, has done me many kind offices. 

T It is not necessary to say that Mr. Sumner reco ver e d fmm this attaek. 
Th«i prognostications relating to his sister were unhappily fUfilled. 

10* o 
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Aagiut 18, 1844. — Began Chapter I. of Book L, the Introdnciloii of 
the " Conquest of Fern/' on Monday, August 12th ; wrote 8 noetograph 
n 10 pp. print, — slow work and not particularly to my mind either. 
I have found it best to alter my pUin, and throw military policy into 
another chapter, and continue this chapter by treating of the dTil admin- 
istration, else it comes cart before the horse. 

My spirits this season at Nahant have been Tariable, and my temper 
ditto ; I am convinced that I am to expect contentment only, or rether 
chiefly, from iUady and engroeainy Uterary ooeupatUm, When one work is 
finished, don't pause too long before another is begun, and so on till eyes, 
ears, and sense give way ; then resignation I I doubt even the policy of 
annual journeys ; am clear against episodical excursions for a few days in 
addition to the one journey of two weeks at most. I suspect my summer 
migrations for residence will be enough ibr health, and better for spirits. 
Locomotion riles up all the wits, till they are as muddy as a dirt-puddle, 
and they don't settle again in a hurry. Is it not enough to occupy my- 
self with my historical pursuits, varying the scene by change of residence 
suited to the season, and by occasionally entertaining and going into 
society, — occasionally, not often f What a cursed place this is for rheu- 
matism and company, yet good for general vigor. No dog^ays here, 
and all might be working-days if I had pluck for it. 

TO DON PASCUAL DE GAYANGOS. 

Petperbll, Oct 18, 1844. 
Mt dear Friend, 

I am glad to receive your very kind letter of August 28th, and to learn 
that you have at length accomplished the reaidenda at Simancas. Fifty- 
two days was a long while, and, if you had had the command of all your 
time, would have enabled you to have sifted, at the rapid rate at which 
you go on, half the library. But what absurd rules ! I think you 
made the most of that precious hour allowed for the papeles reservados. 
Tour use of ciphers stood you in good stead. It was a rare piece of for- 
tune to have stumbled on such a budget, which nobody else has. But 
how can a ^vcrnment wish to exclude the light from those who are occu- 
pied with il lustrating its history, necessarily compelling the historian to 
take partia and limited views, and tliat, too, of events three hundred 
years old ! There will be a great trastomo when the archives are poured 
into the Escorial.* 

TO COUNT ADOLPHE DE CIRCOUBT. 

BoaT02f, Jan. 80, 1846. 
Mt dear Sir, 

I am truly obliged by your kind letter, and the beautiful pieces of 

I It was proposed to remove the collections of Simancas to the Escorial 
and thete unite all the documents of the kingdom relating to the nationsk 
history, as had been so admirably done in Seville for the history of Spanish 
America. 
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chdcisiii from jonr pea which aooompaxiied it I hare read them with 
the greatest pleasure. The aooount of the Veoetian laagaage is full of 
norel historical details, as well as of architectural criticisms, that carry 
me back to those witching scenes whore in earlier life I passed some very 
happy days. The sketch of the German pastor Hobel is conceived in the 
tranquil and beautiful spirit which so well accords with his own life and 
character. And the translations of the Tartar poems have all the fresh- 
ness of original composition, with a singular coloring of thought alto- 
gether difierent from the European. Why do you not gather these little 
gems of criticism together, which yon thus scatter at random, into ouo 
collection, where they may be preserved as the emanation of one and tlie 
same mind ? I was talking this over with Ticknor the other day, and we 
both agreed that few volumes of any one author would present such a 
rich variety of critidsm and disquisition ou interesting and very diverBified 
topics. And yet you write with the ease and fulness of one who liad 
made each of these topics his particular study. I assure you I am saying 
to yon what I have said to our common friend, and he, with a superior 
judgment to mine, fully confirmed. 

I most also thank yon for M. Chevalier's article in the " Journal des 
D^bats," which contains a spirited analysis of my historical subject. It 
is very kind in him to bestow so much time on it, and I have now written 
to thank him ; and shall request his acceptance of a copy of the American 
edition of the work, which I shall send this week by the New York 
packet, with another copy to the French translator. I esteem myself 
fortunate in the prospect of seeing my thoughts clothed in the beautiful 
tongue of Racine and Rousseau. Did I mention to you that the work is 
in process of translation in Berlin and in Rome ? In Mexico, a Spanish 
translator has undertaken to make such alterations (according to his pro- 
spectus) as shall accommodate my religious ideas and my opinions of 
modem Mexico more satisfactorily to the popuUr taste 1 

Should yon find leisure to write the notice which you contemplate in 
the " Biblioth^ue Universelle,*' you will, of course, have the kindness to 
forward me a copy; though I trust you will not allow this subject 
to make such demands on your time as my former history did, or else the 
publication of a new work by me will be no day of jubilee to you. 

A little while before I had the pleasure of receiving your letter, I met 
with a domestic calamity of which I shall allow myself to speak to one 
who has shown such a firiendly interest In my literary reputation. This 
is the death of my fluher, who has been my constant companion, coun- 
sellor, and friend from childhood to the present time ; for we have always 
lived under the same roof together. As he had the most cultivated taste« 
himself, and took the deepest interest in my literaiy career, his sympathy 
had become almost a necessary part of my existence ; and now that he is 
gone life wears a new aspect, and I feel that much of the incentive and 
the recompense of my labori is withdrawn from me. But I have no right 
to eomplain ; he was spared to me, in the full possession of his powers of 
head and heart, to a good old age. I take the liberty to enclose yon a 
little obituary notice of him from the pen of our friend Ticknor, as I 
know yo:i will read what he has written with pleasure, and it gratiQes my 
own fbeling^ tQ thjnk that one (of whom I feel as high a regard as your- 
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self, in a distant land, should hold mj father's name in honor. I hope 
y^oa will not think this is a weakness. 

I pray jou, my dear Sir, to accept the assurance of the sincere respect 
with which I remain 

Your obliged friend, 

Wx. H. Pbbsoott. 

MEMORANDA. 

Febmarj 6, 1845. — A long interval since my last eniij, and one preg- 
nant with important and most melancholy results to me, for in it I have 
lost my father, my counsellor, companion, and friend from boyhood to the 
hour of his death. This event took place on Sunday morning, about 
eight o'clock, December 8th, 1844. I had the sad comfort of being with 
him in his last moments, and of witnessing his tranquil and beautiful 
death. It was in keeping with the whole tenor of his mild and philosoph- 
ical life. He had complained of a slight obstruction or uneasiness in his 
left side for ten days before, and the bad weather confined him in the 
house, and prevented his getting his customary exercise. The physicians 
thought it a rheumatic affection. But he did not feel confidence in this. 
His strength became impaired by confinement, and half an hour before his 
death, while in the library in which he spent so many happy and profit- 
able hours of his life, he was taken with a faintness. His old domestic, 
Nathan Webster, was there with him, and immediately ran for assistance. 
My father recovered, but soon after relapsed. He was laid on the floor, 
and we were all apprehensive of a recurrence of the melancholy attack 
with which he had been visited at Pepperell, the year preceding. But his 
mind was not affected otherwise than with the languor approaching to in- 
sensibility which belongs to faintness. On the speedy arrival of the 
physician he was carried up stairs to his own apartment, in the arms of the 
family, and in fifteen minutes his spirit took its departure to a happier 
world. On an examination, it was found that the arteries leading from 
the heart had not conducted off the blood, and the pressure of this had 
caused the uneasy sensation. The machinery was worn out. The clock— 
to borrow the simile of the poet — had run down, and stopped of its own 
accord. 

He lived to a good old age, being eighty-two August 19th, 1844, and 
we have certainly great reason for gratitude that he was spared to us so 
long, and that he did not, even then, outlive liis noble faculties. To have 
survived the decay of his mind would have been a blow which even he, 
with all his resignation, could not well have borne. But the temporary 
cloud of the preceding year had passed away, and he died in the full pos- 
session of the powers which he lias now returned, strengthened and increased 
by unceasing industry and careful cultivation, into the hands of his merci- 
ful Father. Yet, though there is much, very much to be thankful for, it 
is only time that can reconcile me to the rupture of a tie that has so long 
bound us closely together. It is a great satisfaction that his eminent vir- 
tues have been so justly appreciated by the community in which he lived. * 
Rarely has a death excited such wide and sincere sorrow. For his high 
Intellectual character commanded respect; but his moral qualities, his 
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parity of principle, his high sense of honor, his sympathy with others, es- 
pecially those who stood most in need of it, insured veneration and lore. 
Yet those only who have dwelt nnder his roof, and enjoyed the sweet 
pleasnres of the most intimate domestic intercourse, can estimate the real 
extent of his excellence. The nearer the intimacy, the deeper and Inore 
constant was the impression produced by his virtoet. His character stood 
the test of daily, hourly inspection. 

It would be most ungrateful in mo not to acknowledge the goodness of 
t>^at Providence which has spared such a friend to be the guide of my 
steps in youth, and my counsellor in riper years. And now that he is 
gone, it must be my duty and my pleasure to profit by this long inter- 
course, and to guide myself through the rest of my pilgrimage by the 
memory of his precepts and the light of his example. He still lives, and 
it must be my care so to live on earth as to be united with him again and 
forever. 

I have not felt in heart to resume my historical labors since his death, 
and my time has been much engrossed by necessary attention to family 
aflairs. But I must no longer delay to return to my studies, although 
my interest in them is much diminished, now that I have lost my best rec- 
ompense of success in his approbation. Yet to defer this longer would 
be weakness. It will at least be a satisfaction to me to pursue the literary 
career in which he took so much interest, and the success of which, it is 
most consoling for me to believe, shed a ray of pleasure on the evening 
of his days. 



CHAPTER XVIII- 

1844-1845. 

PUBUCATIOX OP A VOLUMB OP MlSCSLLANIES. — ItAUAN LxTBRATDItB. — 
GOMTROVEBSY WITH Da PoMTE. — CHARLES BbOCKDEN BrOWM. — BlIMD 

Asylum. — MoLiititE. — Cervavtbs. — Soott. — Irvino. — Bakohopt. 
— Madame Caldekon. — History op Spanish Literature. — OriN- 
lOMS OP Revibw-writiko. 

JUST at this time — the winter of 1844-5 — IMr. Prescott 
made an arrangement with Bentley in London for pub- 
lishing a volume of Miscellanies, entitled in the English edi- 
tion, "Critical and Historical Essays"; chiefly articles from 
the " North American Review," for which, though his contri- 
butions had already become rare, and subsequently ceased 
altogether, he wrote with some regularity for many years. 

The subjects he had discussed were almost wholly literary, 
and, having little relation to anything local, political, or per- 
sonal, were likely, on many accounts, to be read with interest 
in England. He therefore selected a few of his contributions 
as a specimen, and sent them to his friend Colonel Aspinwall, 
in London, with a good-humored letter, dated November 15th, 
1844, in which he says : — 

As the things are already in print, and stale enough here, I can't expect 
the London publishers will give much for them. Possibly they may not 
be willing to give a farthing. I would not advise them to. But you will 
probably think best to ask something, as I shall still have to select and 
dress tliem up a little. But, though 1 will not insist on a compensation 
if 1 can't get it, I had rather not have them published than to have tliem 
appear in a form which will not match with my other volumes in size. I 
would add, that at all events I should be allowed a dozen copies for my- 
self. If Bentley, who should have the preference, or Murray, do not 
think them wortli the taking, I would not go farther with the tmmpery. 
Only, pray see that they arc returned safely to your hands to be destroyed. 

Now, 1 hope this will not put you to much trouble. It is not worth it, 
and I do not intend it. Better accede to any proposition, — as far as 
profits are conoemed, they must be so trifling, — than be bothered with 
negotiations. And, after all, it may be thought this rechauffe of old bonea 
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II not profitable enough to make it worth while for a publisher to ander- 
take it at alL If so, I shall readily acquiesce. There will be no labor 
lost 

Bentlej, however, thought better of the speculation than 
the author did, and accepted, with a just honorarium^ the 
whole of what, a few months later, was sent to him. It made 
a handsome octavo volume, and appeared in the summer of 
1845 ; but there was prefixed to it an engraved portrait, which, 
though great pains were taken to have it a good one, was a 
total failure.^ The articles were fourteen in number, marking 
very well the course of the author^s studies, tastes, and associa- \y^ 
tions during the preceding twenty years. Some of them had 
cost him no little labor ; all were written with a conscientious 
fidelity not common in such contributions to the periodical 
press. They were therefore successful from the first, and 
have continued to be so. An edition by the Harpers at New 
York f^peared contemporaneously with Bentley's ; a second 
London edition was called for in 1850 ; and these have been 
followed bj others both in England and the United States, 
making in all, before the end of 1860, a sale of more than 
thirteen thousand copies. The misgivings of the author, there- 
fore, about his ^ rechauffe of old bones " were soon discovered 
to be groundless. 

The first article in the volume, reckoning hj the date of 
its composition, is on "Italian Narrative Poetry," and was 
originally published in the '^ North American Review" for 
October, 1824. At that time, or a little earlier, Mr. Prescott 
had, it will be remembered, occupied himself much with the 
literature of Italj, and, among other things, had taken great 
pleasure in listening to an accomplished Italian, who had read 
parts of Dante, Tasso, Ariosto, and Alfieri, in a succession of 
mornings, to two or three friends who met regularly for the 
purpose. He was, therefore, in all respects, well qualified to 
discuss any department of Italian literature to which he might 
direct a more especial attention. The choice he made on this 
occasion was fortunate ; for narrative poetry is a department in 
which Italian genius has had eminent success, and his treatment 

t When ha tent me a eopy of the Engltoh edition, he said, in the note ac* 
eovnpanying it: ** Ton will recogniie erery thing in it except the portrait** 
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of the subject was no less happy than the choice ; espedallj, I 
think, in whatever regarded his judgments on Politian, Bemi, 
and Bojardo. 

But excellent and pleasant as was the article in question, it 
was not satisfactory to a very respectable Italian, then living 
in the United States, who seems to have been more keenly 
sensitive to the literary honor of his country than he needed to 
have been. This gentleman, Signor Lorenzo Da Ponte, had 
been the immediate successor of Metastasio as Imperial Poet -— 
Poeta Gesareo — at Vienna, and had early gained much reputa- 
tion by writing to " Don Giovanni " the libretto which Mozart's 
music has carried all over the world. But the life of the Im* 
penal Poet had subsequently been somewhat unhappy ; and, 
after a series of adventures and misfortunes, which he has 
pleasantly recorded in an autobiography published in 1823, at 
New York, he had become a teacher of his native language in 
that metropolis, where he was deservedly much regarded and 
respected. 

Signor Da Ponte was an earnest, — it may fairly be said, — 
an extravagant admirer of the literature of his native country, 
and could ill endure even the very cautious and inconsiderable 
qualifications which Mr. Prescott had deemed it needful to 
make respecting some of its claims in a review otherwise over- 
flowing with admiration for Italy and Italian culture. In this 
Signor Da Ponte was no doubt unreasonable, but he had not 
the smallest suspicion that he was so ; and in the fervor of his 
enthusiasm he soon published an answer to the review. It 
was, quaintly enough, appended to an Italian translation, which 
he was then editing, of the first part of Dodsley*s "• Economy 
of Human Life,'* and fills nearly fifty pages.' 

* The title-pAge ts, " Economia della Vita Humana, tradotta dal Inglese da 
L. GiudeUi, resa alia sua vera leziooe da L. Da Ponte, con una tradnzione del 
medesimo in veno rimato della Settima Parte, che ha per titolo La Religione, 
con varie ItUere dei tuoi allievi. E con alcune osservazioni sair articolo quarto, 
pubblioato nel North American Review 11 mese d*Ottobre 1824, ed aUre Frme e 
Poetic Mnova Yorka, 1826 " (16mo, pp. 141). Thia grotesquely compound- 
ed little volume is now become so rare, that, except for the kindness of Mr. 
Henry T. Tuckerman, who found it only after long search, I should probably 
now have been unable to obtain the use of a copy of it I, however, reeoU 
leot receiving one from the author when it first appeared, and the circum- 
itaucee attending and following its publication. 
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Ab a matter almost of ooaree, an answer fbUowed, which 
appeared in the ^ North American Review** for Jul/, 1825, 
and is reprinted in the " MisceUanies." It treats Signor Da 
Ponte with much respect, and even kindness ; hut, so far as it 
is oontroyersial in its character, its tone is firm and its success 
complete. No reply, I believe, was attempted, nor is it easy 
to see how one could have been made. The whole aflair, in 
fact, is now chiefly interesting from the circumstance that it is 
the only literary controversy, and indeed I may say the only 
controversy of any kind, in which Mr. Prescott was ever en- 
gaged, and which, though all such discussion was foreign from 
his disposition and temperament, and although he was then 
young, he managed with no little skill and dedsion. 

In the same volume is another review of Italian Literature^ 
published six years later, 1831, on the " Poetry and Romance 
of the Italians." The curious, who look into it with care, 
may perhi^ notice some repetition of the opinicNU expressed 
in the two preceding articles. This is owing to the circum- 
stance that it was not prepared for the journal in which it 
originally appeared, and in which the others were first pub- 
lished. It was written, as I well remember, in the winter 
of 1827 - 8, for a leading English periodical, and was gladly 
accepted by its scholar-like editor, who in a note requested the 
author to indicate to him the subjects on which he might be 
willing to furnish other articles, in case he should indulge 
himself further in the same style of writing. But, as the 
author did not give permission to send his article to the press 
until he should know the sort of editorial judgment passed on 
it, it happened that, by a series of accidents, it was so long 
before he heard of its acceptance, that, getting wearied with 
waiting, he sent for the paper back from London, and gave it 
to the ^ North American Review." Mr. Prescott adverts to 
these coincidences of opinion in a note to the article itself, 
as reprinted in the ^ Miscellanies," but does not explain the 
reason for them. 

The other articles in the same volume are generally of not 
less interest and value than the three already noticed. Some 
of them are of more. There is, for instance, a pleasant ** Life 
of Charles Brockden Brown," our American novelist, in which. 
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perhaps, bis merits are overstated. At least, the author after- 
wards thought so himself; but the task was yoluntari^jr under 
taken as a contribution to the collection of biographies hj his 
friend Mr. Sparks, in 1834, and he felt that it would be some- 
what ungracious to saj, under such circumstances, all he might 
otherwise have deemed becoming. No doubt, too, he thought 
that Brown, who died in 1810, and was the best of the pioneers 
in romantic fiction on this side of the Atlantic, had a claim to 
tenderness of treatment, both from the difficult circumstances 
m which he had been placed, and from the infirmities which 
had carried him to an early grave. It should, however, be 
understood, while making tiiese qualifications, that the Life 
itself is written with freedom and spirit, and shows how well 
its author was fitted for such critical discussions. 

Another article, which interested him more, is on the condi- 
tion of those who suffer from the calamity which constituted 
the great trial of his own life, and on the alleviations which 
public benevolence could afford to their misfortunes. I refer, 
of course, to the blind. 

In 1829, by the exertions mainly of the late excellent Dr. 
John D. Fisher, an ^Asylum for the Blind," now known as 
''The Perkins Institution," was established in Boston, — ihe 
earliest of such beneficent institutions that have proved success- 
ful in the United States, and now one of the most advanced in 
the world. It at once attracted Mr. Prescott's attention, and 
from its first organization, in 1830, he was one of its trustees, 
and among its most efficient friends and supporters.' 

He began his active services by a paper published in the 
''North American Review" in July, 1830, explaining the 
nature of such asylums, and urging the claims of the one in 
which he was interested. His earnestness was not without 

* A rabfltantlal foundation for this excellent charity was laid somewhat 
later by Colonel Thomas H. Perlcins, so well known for his munificence to 
many of our public institutions. He gave to it an estate in Pearl Street, 
valued at thirty thousand dollars, on condition that an equal sura should be 
raised by subscription firom the community. This was done; and the insti- 
tution bears in consequence his honored name. In the arrangements for this 
purpose Mr. Prescott took much interest, and bore an important part, not 
only as a trustee of the "Asylum,** but as a i>ersonal firiend of Colonel 
Perkins. 
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fruits ; and the inBtitution which he helped with all his heart 
to found is the same in which, under the singulaiij successful 
leading of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, a Bjstem has been devised 
for printing books so as to enable the blind to read with an 
ease before deemed unattainable, and is the same institution in 
which, under the same leading, the marvel has been accom- 
plished of giving much intellectual culture to Laura Bridgman, 
who, wholly without either sight or hearing, has hardly more 
than the sense of touch as an inlet to knowledge. Mr. Pres- 
oott's sympathy for such an institution, so founded, so managed, 
was necessarily strong, and he continued to serve it with fidel- 
ity and zeal as a trustee for ten years, when, its success being 
assured, and other duties claiming his time and thoughts more 
urgently, he resigned his place. 

Some parts of the article originally published in the *^ North 
American Review," in order to give to the Boston Asylum for 
the Blind its proper position before the public, are so obviously 
the result of his personal experience, that they should be re- 
membered as expressions of his personal character. Thus, in 
the midst of striking reflections and illustrations connected with 
his general subject, he says : — 

The blind, from the cheerful ways of men cnt off, are necessarily ez- 
daded fifom the bosy theatre of human action. Their infirmity, however, 
which consigns them to darkness, and often to solitude, would seem 
favorable to contemplative habits, and the pursuits of abstract scienoe and 
pure speculation. Undisturbed by external objects, the mind necessarily 
turns within, and concentrates its ideas on any point of inyestigadon with 
greater intensity and persevenmoe. It is no uncommon thing, therefore, 
to find persons sitting apart in the silent hours of evening for the purpose 
of composition, or otlier purely intellectual exercise. Halebranche, when 
he wished to think intensely, used to close his shutters in the daytime, 
exclodtni; every ray of light ; and hence Democritus is said to have put 
out his eyes in order that he might philosophise the better ; a story, the 
veracity^ of which Cicero, who relates it, is prudent enough not to 
vouch for. 

Blindness must also be exceedingly fiivorable to the discipline of the 
memory. Whoever has had the misfortune, from any derangement of 
that organ, to be compelled to derive his knowledge of books less from 
the eye than the ear, will feel the truth of this. The dif&culty of recall- 
ing what has once escaped, of reverting to or dwelling on the passages 

* Addison so uses the word, and I suppone his authority is sufficient But 
mn eUg is strietly applieable only to a perMo, and not to a statement of 
liuts. 
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read aload bj another, compels the hearer to give nndiTided attentioii to 
the subject, and to impress it more forcibly on his own mind bj sabse- 
qnent and methodical reflecdon. Instances of the cultivation of this 
fiumltj to an extraordinary extent haye been witnessed among the blind.* 

And, near the end of the article, he says, in a noble toDe, 
evidently conscious of its application to himself: — 

There is no higher evidence of the worth of the human mind, than its 
capacity of drawing consolation from its own resources under so heavy 
a privation, so that it not only can exhibit resignation and cheerfulness, 
but eneigy to burst the fetters with which it is encumbered.* 

These words, it should be remembered, were written at the 
moment when their author was just stretching forth his hand, 
not without much anxiety, to begin the composition of his 
^ Ferdinand and Isaoella," of which the world knew nothing 
and suspected nothing for nearly ten years. But the words, 
which had little meaning to others at that time, are instinct 
with the spirit which in silence and darkness animated him to 
his bold undertaking, and not only carried him through it, but 
gave to the rest of his life its direction and character.^ 

The other articles in this volume, published in 1845, less 
need to be considered. One is a short discussion on Scottish 
popular poetry, written as early as the winter of 1825 - 6, and 
publbhed in the following summer, when he was already busy 
with the study of Spanish, and therefore naturally compared 
the ballads of the two countries.' Another is on Moliere, dat- 
ing from 1828, and was the cause of directing his thoughts, ten 
years later, while he was uncertain about his success as an 
historian, to inquiries into the life of that great poet.* A third 
is on Cervantes, and was written as an amusement in 1837, 
immediately after the ^Ferdinand and Isabella" was com- 

* Critical and Historieal Essays, London, 1860, pp. 40,41. 

* Ibid., p. 69. There are also some striking remarks, in the same tone, 
and almost equally applicable to himself, in his notice of Sir Walter Soott*s 
power to resist pain and disease, with the disoouragements that necessarily 
accompany them. Ibid., pp. 144, 146. 

7 I think he took pleosurs, for the same reason, in recording (Article on 
Molidre) that ^ a gentleman dined at the same table with Gomeille for six 
months, witbont suspecting the author of the Cid.'* 

• Critical and Historioal Essays, pp. 66 sqq. 

• Ibid., pp. 947 sqq. 
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pleted, and before it was published. And a fbarih and fifth, 
<m Lockhart's Life of Scott and on Chateaubriand, followed 
soon afterwards, before he had been able to settle himself down 
to regular work on his '^ Conquest of Mexico." 

A few others he wrote, in part at least, from regard for 
the authors of the books to which thej relate. Such were a 
notice of Irving's ** Conquest of Granada " ; '^ a review of the 
third volume of Bancroft's "^ Historj of the United States " ; 
one of Madame Calderon's veiy agreeable ^Travels in Mexico^" 
which he had already ushered into the world with a Preface ; 
and one on my own ^ History of Spanish Literature." This 
last, which was published in January, 1850, and which, there- 
fore, is not included in the earliest edition of the ^ Miscella- 
nies," was the only review he had written for seven years. 
His record in reladon to it b striking: — 

October S5th, 1849. -^Leaye Pq»perell to-morrow; • very pleaaanft 
aotaron and « huBj one. Have read for and written an article in the 
'* North American Review " on my friend Ticknor*! great work ; my laat 
eflbrt in the critical line, amounting to fortj-nine sheets noctograph ! The 
writing began the ISth, and ended the SUt of the month ; not bad aa to 
industry. No matter how often I have reviewed the ground, I must still 
review it again whenever I am to write, — when I sit down to the task.** 
Now, Mose of History, never more will I desert thy altar I Tet I shall 
have bat little incense to offer. 

This promise to himself was faithfully kept He never 
wrote another article for a review. 

In this, I do not doubt, he was right He began, when 
he was quite young, inunediately after the failure of the 
^Club-Room," and wrote reviews upon literary subjects of 
consequence, as an exercise well fitted to the general coarse 
of studies he had undertaken, and as tending directly to the 
results he hoped at last to reach. It was, he thought, a 
healthy and pleasant excitement to literary activity, and an 

M It may be worth notice here, that, in the openiof of this review, writ- 
ten in 1839, Mr. PreseoCt discnsses the qnalifleations demanded of an hlsti>- 
rian, and the merits of some of the principal writeis in this department of 
literatore. 

I' This is among the many proofs of his eonicientiotts oars in writing. He 
had read my manuscript and had made ample notes on it; but still, lest be 
should make mistakes, he prefe i rsd to go over the printed book, now that he 
was to review it 
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obvious means of forming and testing his style. For twelve 
years, therefore, beginning in 1821, he contributed annually 
an article to the '^ North American Review." At one time he 
thought of writing occasionally, from the same motives, for 
the more eminent English periodicals ; but from this he was 
diverted partly by accident, but chiefly by labors more impcxr- 
tant and pressing. Indeed, from 1833, when he was in the 
midst of his '^Ferdinand and Isabella," to 1837, when its 
composition was completed, he found no time for such lighter 
occupations ; and, during the last six and twenty years of his 
life, his contributions were only eight, nearly all of which 
were undertaken from motives different from those that had 
prompted his earlier efforts. As far as he himself was con* 
cemed, review-writing had done its work, and he was better 
employed.*^ 

But, besides his own engrossing occupations, he had another 
reason fof abandoning the habit of criticising the works of 
others, ^ge^ had come to the conclusion that this form of 
literary labor is all but worthlessT In his review of the Life 
of Scott, he had noticed how Hale of principle is mingled 
with it, and in his memoranda five years later, when his own 

u Even before the publication of the ** Ferdinand and Isabella" be had 
began to see the little value of American Reviews. This is plain from the 
following extract from a letter discovered since this memoir was finished, and 
dated October 4, 1887. It was addressed from Pepperell by Mr. Prescott to 
his friend, Mr. Gardiner, in Boston. 

** The last number of the * North American ' has found its way into our 
woods. I have only glanced at It, but it looks uncommonly weak and water- 
ish. The review of Miss Martineau, which is meant to be double'«piced, is 
no exception. I don*t know how it is; but our critics, though not pedantic, 
have not the business-like air, or the air of the man of the world, which gives 
manliness and significance to criticism. Their satire, when they attempt it, 
— which cannot be oft«n laid to their door, — has neither the fine edge of 
the *■ Edinburgh,* nor the sledge-hammer stroke of the * Quarterly.* They 
twaddle out their humor as if they were afraid of its biting too hard, or else 
they deliver axioms with a sort of smart, dapper conceit, like a little parson 
laying down the law to his little people. I suppose the paltry price the 
' North * pays (all it can bear, too, I believe) will not command the variety of 
contributions, and from the highest sources, as with the English journals. 
Then, in England, there is a far greater number of men highly cultivated, — 
whether in public life or men of leisure, — whose intimacy with affairs and 
with society, as well as books, affords supplies of a high order for periodical 
criticism. For a' that, however, the old * North * is the best periodical we have 
ever had, or, considering its resources, are likely to have, for the present** 
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experiences of it had become abundant, he sajs : ** CHticiam 
has got to be an old story. It is impossible for one who has 
done that sort of work himself to have any respect for it How 
can one critic look another in the fiice without laughing ? " He 
therefore gave it up, believing neither in its fairness, nor in its 
beneficial efiect on authors or readers. Sir James Mackintosh, 
after long experience of the same sort, came to the conclusion 
that review-writing was a waste of time, and advised Mr* 
Tytler, the historian, who had occasionally sent an article to 
the ** Edinburgh," to abandon the practice ; ^ and in the same 
spirit, De Tooqueville, writing at the end of his life, said, some- 
what triumphantly : ^ Je n'ai jamais fait de ma vie un article 
de revue.** I doubt not they were all right, and that society, 
as it advances, will mare and more justify their judgment. . 

u Mr. Preacott*s articles in the ** North American Review " are as folio wt, 
those marked with an asterisk (*) constituting, together with the Life of 
Charles Brockden Brown, the Tolnme published in London with the title of 
•^Critical and HUtorical Essays," and in the United States with that of 
** Biographical and Critical MisceUanies " : — 

182 L Byron's Letters on Pope. 

18Sa. Essay.Writing. 

182a. French and English Tragedy. 

1824. Italian Narrative Poetry.* 

1826. Da Ponte*s Obsenratioos.* 

1826. Scottish SoDg.« 

1827. Novel-Writiog. 

1828. Moli^re.* 

1829. Irving*s Granada.* 
18S0. Asylum for the Blind* 

1881. Poetry and Romance of the Italians.* 

1832. English Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 

1837. Cervantes • 

1838. Lockhart*s Life of Scott* 
1889. Kenyou*s Poems. 

1889. Chateaubriand. 

1841. Bancroft*s United SUtes.* 

1842. MarioUi*s Italy. 

1843. Madame Ca]deron*s Mexico.* 
I860. Ticknor's Spanish Literature.* 

At one period, rather early, he wrote a oonslderable number of short artl- 
eles for some of our newspapers; and even in the latter part of his lllb 
oocasiooally adopted this mode of communicating his opinions to the publio. 
But he did not wish to have them remembered. ** This sort of ephemenl 
trash,** he said, when recording his judgment of it, ** bad better be forgotten 
by me as soon as possible.** 



CHAPTER XIX. 

1845 - 1848. 

Hu DoMBsno Belations. — '* Conquest of Peru." — Pbfferell. — Let- 
ters. — Removal in Boston. — Difficulties. — Fiftieth Birthday. 
— Publishes the " Conquest of Peru." — Doubts. — Success. — 
Memoranda. — " Edinburgh Review.** — Life at Pefperell. — Let- 
ter FROM Miss Edoeworth. 

ON the 4th of May, 1845, Mr. Prescott made, with his 
own hand, what is very rare in his memoranda, a notice 
of his personal feelings and domestic relations. It is simple, 
touching, true ; and I recoUect that he read it to me a few dajs 
afterwards with the earnest tenderness which had dictated it. 

" My forty-ninth birthday," he says, " and my twenty-fifth weddings 
day ; a quarter of a century the one, and nearly half a century the other. 
An English notice of me last month speaks of me as being on the sonny 
side of thirty-five. My life has been pretty much on the sunny side, for 
which I am indebted to a singularly fortunate position in life ; to inesti- 
mable parents, who both, until a few months since, were preserved to me 
in health *of mind and body ; a wife, who has shared my few troubles 
real and imaginary, and my many blessings, with the sympathy of 
another self ; a cheerful temper, in spite of some drawbacks on the score 
of health ; and easy circumstances, which have enabled me to consult my 
own inclinations in the direction and the amount of my studies. Family, 
friends, fortune, — these have furnished me materials for enjoyment 
greater and more constant than is granted to most men. I^astly, I must 
not omit my books ; the love of letters, which I have always cultivated 
and which has proved my solace — invariable solace — under afflictions 
mental and bodily, — and of both I have had my share, — -and which 
have given me the means of living for others than myself, — of living, I 
may hope, when my own generation shall have passed away. If what 
I have done shall be permitted to go down to after times, and my soul 
shall be permitted to mingle with those of the wise and good of ftiture 
generations, I have not lived in vain. I have many intimations that I 
am now getting on the shady side of the hill, and as I go down, the 
shadows will grow longer and darker. May the dear companion who has 
accompanied me thus far be permitted to go with me to the dose, « till 
W8 sleep together at the foot ' as tranquilly as we have lived.' 
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Immediately after this entry oocors one entirely di£ferenty 
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and yet not less characteristic It relates to the earl j chapters 
of his *^ Conquest of Peru," which, it will be remembered, he 
had begun some months before, and in which he had been so 
sadly interrupted by the death of his father. 

May 1 1th, 1845. — Finished writing — not corrected yet, from secre- 
tary's illness — Cliaptera I. and II. of narrative, text On my nocto- 
graph tliese two' cliaptera make just twenty-nine sheets, which will scarcely 
oome to less than thirty eight pages print. But we shall see, when tlie 
copy, by which I can alone safely estimate, is made. I began composi- 
tion Wednesday ; finished Saturday noon ; about three days, or more than 
twelve pages print per diem, I never did so much, I think, before in the 
same time, though I have done more in a single day. At this rate, I 
should work up the *< Peru " — the two volumes — in just about two 
montlis. Lord, deliver me 1 What a fruitful author I might become, 
were I so feloniously intent! Ftlo cfe te, it would be more than all 
others. 

I have great doubts about the quality of this same homespun that has 
mn off so rapidly. I never found it so hard to come to the §tarting-point. 
The Jirat cfuifMer wom a perfectly painful tank, as painful as I ever pei^ 
formed at school.' I should not have scraped over it in a month, but I 
bound myself by a forfeit against time. Not a bad way (Mem.) to force 
things out, that migiit otherwise rot from stagnation. A good way 
enough for narrative, which requires only a little top-dressing. But for 
the philosophy and all that of history, one must delve deeper, and I qneiy 
the policy of haste. It is among possibilities that I may have to rewrite 
said first chapter, which is of the generalizing cast. The second, being 
direct narrative, was pleasant work to me, and as good, I suppose, as the 
raw material will allow. It is not cloth of gold by a long shot I A 
hero that can't read! I must look at some popular stories of high- 
waymen. 

May IStb, 1S45. — The two chapters required a good deal of correction ; 
yet, on the whole, read pretty well. I now find that it only needed a 
little oourage at the outset to break the ice which had formed over my 
ideas, and the current, set loose runs on naturally enough. I feel a return 
of my old literary interest ; am satisfied that this is the secret of content- 
ment, of happiness, for me ; happiness enough for any one in the passing 
[day] and the reflection. I have written this week the few notes to be 
hitclwd on here and there. They will be few and far between in this 
work. The Spanish quotations corroborative of the text must be more 
frequent 

The summer of 1845 he passed entirely at Pepperell ; the 
first he had so spent for many years. It was, on the whole, a 
most agreeable and salutary one* The earliest weeks of the 
season were, indeed, saddened by recollections of his fotheiev 

1 This is Um first chapter and is on the clTiUzation of the Inear. 
II T 
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peculiarly a8eocia,ted with everything about him on that apo^ 
where from, his infancy their intercourse had been more free 
and unbroken than it qould be amidst the business and cares 
of the town. The mingled feelings of pleasure and sadaesa 
which scenes, and memories like these awakened are, I think, 
very naturally and gracefully expressed in a letter, addressed 
to Mrs. Ticknor, at Geneseo, New York, where we were pass- 
ing the summer for her health, in frequent intercourse with 
the cultivated family of the Wadsworths, to which our frigid 
alludes among the pleasures of our condition. 

PEFPEBKUi, June 19, 184&. 
Mt DBAS Anna, 

I tpok a letter out of the. po$t-officQ last evemiig which gladdened my 
eyes, as I recognized the hand of a dear friend ; and now take the first 
EetJim of daylight to answer It, and, as you see, with my own hapd, 
though this wiU delay it ; for I oanaot trust my bi^kon-down oaga to a 
Ipng hea^. 

I am rejoiced to hear that you are situated so much to your mind. 
Fine scenery, with the niral quiet broken only by agreeable inj^reourso 
with two or three polished fiimilics ; pleasantt drives ; books ; the last 
novel that is good for anything, and, of course, not veiy new ; old books, 
old friends, and most of these at coiiresponding distances ; — what could 
one. desire more for the summer^ except^ indeed, not to be baked alive 
"vrith the heat, and a stomach not beset by the foul fiend Dyspepsia, 
abhorred by godp and men, who has laid me on my back more than one 
day here % Bqt we should not croak or be ungrateful. And yet^ whea 
t^e horn is filled with plenty, it is. apt to mal^e t)ie heart hard. 

We lead a very rational way of life. A morning ride among t^es^ 
green. Ifmes, never so green, as in the merry, month of Ji^nQ, when the 
whoks natunil. world seems to be just turned out of the Creator's hand ; 
a walk at noon, under the broad shades, that the hands of my fath<^ pre- 
pared, for me.; a drive at evening, with Will or the Judge* o69ciAting in, 

the saddle as squire of dames tp Miss B or to Miss C , who, 

happens to be on a visit hero at present ; the good old stand-by, Sir 
Walter, to bring up the evening. Nor must I omit the grateful fumes of 
the sogar to help digestion under the spreading branches of the old oilnut- 
trees. So wags the day. <<How happily the hours, of Thal^ba went 

< It was customary, in the affectionate intercourse of Mr. Prescott^s family, 
to call the eldest son sometimes. Will and sometimes " the Colonel," because 
his great-grnndfather, of Bunker Hill memory, had been a Colonel; but the 
youngest son, who was much of a pet, was almost always called ''*■ the Judge," 
from the oflSce once held by his grandfather. The historian himself long 
wore the sobriquet of " the Colonel," which Dr. Gardiner gave him in his 
school-boy days, and it was now handed down to another generation by 
himselC 
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bgr!" I try beiww»>whiles to pick lome gnios of gold out of the 
Andes. I hope the maDofactaie will not turn out mere copper-wash. 

June 20. 

Another daj has flitted hy, and with it mj wife has flitted also ; gonc^ 
to tDw« fer a cook. O the jeys^ the pains ef housekeeping ! The ** neait- 
faMided PhjUis " who prepares our savory messes is io love, and fimcies 
henelf homesick. So here I am monarch of all I soryey, — a melan- 
choly monarchy r The country never looked so charming to my eyes ; 
the fields were never spread with a richer green ; the trees never seemed 
so flourishing ; the strsanu never rolled fuller or blighter ; and the raoun^ 
tain background fills up the landscape more magnificently than ever. 
But it is all in mourning for me How can it be otherwise ? Is it not 
full of the most tender and saddening recollections ? Everything here 
whispen to me of kirn ; the trees that he planted ; the hawthorn hedges ; 
the fields of grain as he planned them Um t year ; every occupation, — the 
rides, the rambles, the social after-dinner talks, the evening novel, — all 
speak to me of the friend, the father, with whom I have enjoyed them 
from childhood. I have good bairns, as good as fidl to the lot of most 
men ; a wife» whom a quarter of a century of love has made my baUar 
half ; but the sweet fountain of intellectual wisdom of which I have 
drunk from boyhood is sealed to me forever. One bright spot in life has 
become dark, — dark for this world, and for the future how doubtful ! 

I endeavor to keep everything about me as it used to be in the good 
old time. But the spirit which informed it all, and gave it its sweetest 
grace, is fled. I have lead about the heart-strings, such as I never had 
there before. Tet I never loved the spot half so well. 

I am glad to hear that George is drinking of the old CiMtillan fount 
again, so much at his leisare. I dare say, he will get some good 
draughts at it in the quiet of Geneseo. I should like to break in on him 
and yon some day. Quien tabe f as they say in the land of the hidalgo. 
If I am obliged to take a journey, I shall set my horses diat way. But 
I shall abide here, if I can, till late in October. 

Pray tell your old gentleman, that I have had letters from the Harper's 
expressing their surprise at an advertisement they had seen of a volume 
of '* Miscellanies, Biographical and Critical," in the London papers, and 
that this had led to an exchange f^ notes, which will terminate doubtless 
in the republication of the said work here, m the same style with its his- 
torical predecessors. 

My mother has not been with us yet. She Is conducting the great 
business of transmigration, and we get letters firom her every other day. 
The days of the auld manse are ahnost numbered.* 

The chUdnm send k>ve to you and Anikiu Elizabeth says she shall 
write to you soon. Pray remember me to your cctro tpoto, and believe 
me always 

Most truly and affectionately youre, 

Wm. H. Pkssoott. 

* They were then removing fh>ra Bedfbrd Street to Beacon Street, and the 
old ho«se hi Bedflbrd Street was about to be pulled down. 
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But, notwithstandiDg the discouragements saggested in the 
preceding letter, his work went on well in the country. His 
habits were as regular as the most perfect contn^l of his own 
time could enable him to make them, and the amount of exer- 
cise he took was more than usual ; for the heats of the interior, 
so much greater than anything of the sort to which he had 
been accustomed on the sea-coast, had made the assaults of 
his old enemy, the dyspepsia, more active than ever, and had 
compelled him to be more than ever in the open air. He rose, 
as he always did, early, and, unless prevented by rain, got an 
hour and a half in the saddle before breakfast. At noon he 
walked half an hour in the shade of his own trees, and towards 
evening drove an hour and a half, commonly stopping so as to 
lounge for a mile or two on foot in some favorite woodland. 
In this way he went through the summer without any very 
severe attack, and did more work than usual.^. One result of 
it, however, was, that he became more than ever enamored of 
his country life, and hoped that he should be able to enjoy it 
for at least six months in every year. But he never did. 
Indeed, he was never at Pepperell afterwards as long, in any 
summer, as he was during this one. 

On reaching town, he established himself at once in a house 
he had bought in Beacon Street, overlooking the ^e open 
ground of the Mall and the old Common. The purchase had 
been made in the preceding spring, when, during the adjust- 
ment of his father*s affairs, he determined on a change of 
residence, as both useful and pleasant. He did not, however, 
leave the old house in Bedford Street without a natural regret. 
When he was making his first arrangements for it, he said, 
''It will remove me from my old haunts and the scenes of 
many a happy and some few sad hours. May my destinies be 
as fortunate in my new residence ! " 

The process of settlement in his new house, from which he 
expected no little discomfort, was yet more disagreeable than 
he had anticipated. He called it, '^ a month of Pandemonium ; 

^ He records, for instance, that he wrote in June two chapters, one of 
twenty-five, and the other of twenty-six printed pages, in four days, adding: 
^ I never did up so much yam in the same time. At this rate, Peru would 
not hold out six months. Can I finish it in a year ? Alas for the reader I '* 
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an onfiirniahed house coming to order ; parlors without fumi- 
tare ; a library withoqt books ; books without time to open 
thcoL Old faces, new faces, but not the sweet face of Nature.** 

Earlj in December, however, the removal was complete ; 
the library-room, which he had built, was filled with his 
books; a room over it was secured for quiet study, and his 
regular work was begun. The first entry in his memoranda 
after this revolution was one on the completion of a year from 
his father's death. ** How rapidly," he says, ^ has it flitted. 
How soon will the little [remaining] space be over for me and 
mine I His death has given me a new position in life, — a 
new way of life altogether, — and a different view of it from 
what I had before. I have many, many blessings left ; family, 
friends, fortune. May I be sensible of them, and may I so 
live that I may be permitted to join htm again in the long 
hereafter." 

He was now in earnest about the ^ Conquest of Peru,** and 
determined to finish it by the end of December, 1846. But 
he found it very diflicult to begin his work afresh. He there- 
fore, in his private memoranda, appealed to his own conscience 
in every way he could, by exhortation and rebuke, so as to 
stimulate his flagging industry. He even resorted to his old 
expedient of a money wager. At last, after above a month, 
he succeeded. A little later, he was industrious to his heart's 
content, and obtained an impulse which carried him well 
onward. 

JHis collection of materials for the *^ History of the Conquest 
of^eru" he found to be more complete even than that for 
the corresponding period in Mexico. The characters, too, that 
were to stand in the foreground of his scene, turned out more 
interesting and important than he had anticipated, and so did 
the prominent points of the action and story. No doubt the 
subject itself, considered as a whole, was less grave and grand 
than that of the ** Conquest of Mexico," but it was ample and 
interesting enough for the two volumes he had devoted to it ; 
and, finom the beginning of the year 1846, he went on his 
oourse with cheerfulness and spiritT^ 

Once, indeed, he was interrupted! In March he '^ strained,** 
■8 he was wont to describe such an access of trouble, the nerve 
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<if the eye severely. ^ Heaven kncms how," he says, ^ probtt- 
Uy by manuscript-ciggHig ; and the last ibrtnight, ever since 
l&irch lOlh, I have not read or written, in all, five minutea 
on my History, nor ten minutes on anything else. My notes 
have since been written by ear- work; snail-like progreas. I 
must not use my eye for reading nor writing a word again, till 
restored. When will that be ? Bheu i pazienza I " 

It was a long time before he recovered any tolerable use of 
his sight ; — never sack as he had enjoyed during a large part 
of the time when he was preparing the ^ Conquest of Mexiooi'* 
On the 4th of May, 1846, he records : — 

My fiftieth birth-day ; a half-oentaiy I This is gotting on with a ren- 
geance. It is one of those frightfal halting-places in a man's life, that 
may make him reflect a little. But half a centnry is too long a road to 
be looked over in half aa boor ; so I will defer it ^- till wheo f But 
what have I done the last year ? Not misspent much of it. The first 
eleven months, from April 26th, 1S45, to March 26th, 1846, I wrote five 
hundred and twenty pages, text and notes, of my " Conquest of Pom." 
The quantity is sufficient, and, in the summer especially, my indnstiy was 
at fever-heat. But I fear I have pushed the matter indiscreetly. 

My last entiy records a strain of the nerve, and mj eye continued in so 
disabled a state that, to give it a respite and recruit my strength, I made a 
jouraey to Washington. I spent nearly a week thero, and another at New 
on my return, which, with a third on the road, took up throe weeks. 
I waflT^provided with a very agreeable fellow-traveller in my excellent 
friend, Charles Sumner. The excursion has done me sensible benefit, 
both bodily and mental. I saw much that interested me in Washington ; 
made many acquaintances that I recollect with pleasure; and in New 
York I experienced the same hearty hospitality that I have always found 
there I put myself under Dr. Elliott's hands, and his local ap- 
plications to the eye were of considerable advantage to me. The applica- 
tion of these remedies, which I continue to use, has done much to restore 
the morbid circulation, and I have hope that, with a temperate use of the 
eye, I may still find it in order for going on with my literary labors. Eat 
I have symptoms of its decay not to be mistaken or disr^arded. I shall 
not aspire to more than three hours' use of it in any day, and for the rest 
I must^bciir per aliwn.* This will retard my progress ; but I have time 
enough, being only half a century old ; and why should I press t 

* Qui facUptr oliNifi, foot per te, A pun made originally by Mr. T. Bige- 
low, a disttnguished lawyer of this neighborhood, who was at one time Speaker 
of the House of Bepresentatives, and otherwise much connected with the 
government of the Commonwealth. The pleasantry in question may be 
found happily recorded at p. 110 of a little volume of ** Miscellanies,** pub- 
lished in 1821, by Mr. William Tudor, a most agreeable and accomplished 
person, who died as our Ouurffi ttAjfairu in BruiL Mr. Bigelow, still re* 
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But in these hopes he soon found himself disappointed. He 
with difficnltj strengthened hb sight 66 far that he was able to 
ikse his eje half an hoar a day, and even this modicnm soon 
fell back to ten minutes. He was naturally much disheartened 
by it * It takes the strength out of me," he said. 

But it did not take out the courage. He was abstinent from 
work, and careful ; he used the remedies appmnted ; and econo- 
ini2ed his resources of all kind a6 well as he could. The hot 
weeks of the season, beginning June 2dth, except a pleasant 
excursion to Albany, in onler t6 be present at the marriage 
of Miss Van Rensselaer atad his friend, Mr. N. Thayer, were 
passed at Nahant, and he found, as he believed, benefit to his 
eye, and his dyspepsia, from the 9ea-^r, although it was rude 
in itself and full of rheumatism. He was even able, by per- 
haps A rather too free use of the active remedies given him, to 
read sometimes two hours a day, though rarely more than one 
and a half; but he was obliged to divide this indulgence into 
Beveral minute portions, and separate them by considerable 
intervals of repose. 

The rest of the season, which he passed at Pepperell, was 
equally favorable to effort and industry. His last chapter — 
the b^iutiful one on the latter part of 6asca*s healing adminis- 
tration of the Aflkira of Peru, And the character of that wise 
and beneficent statesman — was finished in a morning's gallop / 

through the woods, which were then, at the end of October, ' / 

shedding their many-colored honors on his head. The ladt ^ iV " 
notes were completed a little later, November 7th, making just ^ 
about two years and three months fbr the two volumes. But 
he seems to have pushed his work somewhat indiscreetly at 
last; fbr, when he closed it, the resoorces of his sight were 

F considerably diminished, 
composition of the ^ Conquest of Peru " was, therefore, 
nnisned within the time he had set fbr it a year previously, 
and, the work being put to press without delay, the printing 
was completed in the latter part of March, 1847 ; about two 

HMnlb^rad by a i^w of vi, m he wis in Mr. Tudor*! tfino, for ** his stems 
of hnmor and aneedote/* was the fattier of Mrs. Abbott Lawrence, and 
the grandikther of Mr. James Lawrence, who, as elsewhere noted, married 
Ihe only daoghter of Mr. Prascott the historian. 
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years and nine months from the day when he first put pen to 
paper. It made just a thousand pages, exclusive of the Appen- 
dix, and was stereotyped under the careful correction and super- 
vision of his friend, Mr. Folsom, of Cambridge. 

While it was passing through the press, or just as the stereo- 
typing was fairly begun, he made a contract with the Messrs. 
Harper to pay for seven thousand five hundred copies on the 
day of publication at the rate of one dollar per copy, to be sold 
within two years, and to continue to publish at the same rate 
afterwards, or to surrender the contract to the author at his 
pleasure ; terms, I suppose, more liberal than had ever been 
offered for a work of grave history on this side of the Atlantic. 
In London it was published by Mr. Bentley, who purchased 
the copyright for eight hundred pounds, under the kind auspi- 
ces of Colonel Aspinwall ; again a lai^e sum, as it was already 
doubtful whether an exclusive privilege could be legally main- 
tained in Great Britain by a foreigner. 

An author rarely or never comes to the front of the stage 
and makes his bow to the public without some anxiety. The 
present case was not an exception to the general rule. Not- 
withstanding the solid and settled reputation of ^ Ferdinand 
and Isabella," and the brilliant success of the '^ Conquest of 
Mexico," their author was certainly not free from misgivings 
when his new argosy was launched. He felt that his subject 
had neither the breadth and importance of the subjects of 
those earlier works, nor the poetical interest that constituted 
so attractive an element in the last of them. About negli- 
gence in the matter of his style, too, he had some fears ; for 
he had written the " Conquest of Peru " with a rapidity tliat 
might have been accounted remarkable in one who had the 
froe use of his eyes, turning off sometimes sixteen printed 
pages in a day, and not infrequently ten or a dozen. About 
the statement of facts he had no anxiety. He had been care- 
fiil and conscientious, as he always was ; and, except for mis- 
takes trifling, accidental, and inevitable, honest criticism, he 
knewy could not approach him. 

But whatever might have been his feelings when the " Con- 
quest of Peru " first came from the press, there was soon noth- 
ing of doubt mingled with them. The reviews, great and 
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small, at home and in Europe, spoke out at once loudlj and 
plainly ; but the public spoke yet louder and plainer. In five 
months five thousand copies of the American edition had been 
sold. At about the same time, an edition of half that number 
had been exhausted in England. It had been republished in 
the original in Paris, and translations were going on into 
French, German, Spanisli, and Dutch. A more complete suc- 
cess in relation to an historical work of so much consequence 
could, I suppose, hardly have been asked by any author, how- 
ever • much he might previously have been favored by the 
public.* 

MEMORANDA 

May 18th, 1845. — I received the " Edinbargh Review " this week. It 
contains an article on the *< Conqnest of Mexico/' written with great spirit 
and elegance, and by for the most cordial as well as encomiastic I have ever 
teoeived from a British joanial ; much beyond, I suspect, what the public 
will think I merit. It says, — Nothing in the conduct of the work they 
would witth otherwise, — that I unite the qualifications of the best histori- 
cal writers of the day, Scott, Napier, Tjrtler, — is emphatic in the com. 
mcndatioa of the style, &c.. Sec. I begin to have a high opinion of Re> 
views 1 The only fault tliey find with mo is, that I deal too hardly with 
Cort^. Shade of Montezuma ! They say I have been blind several 
years t The next thing, I shall hear of a subscription set on foot for the 
blind Yankee author. But I have written to the editor, Napier, to let it 
right, if he thinks it worth while. Received also twenty columns of 
'* newspapcrial " criticisms on the " Conqnest," in a succession of papers 
from Quebec I am certainly the cause of some wit, and much folly, in 
others. 

In relation to the mistake in the '' Edinburgh Review " 
about his blindness, he expressed his feelings very naturally 
and very characteristically, when writing immediately after- 
wards, to his friend. Colonel Aspinwall, London. He was too 
proud to submit willingly to commiseration, and too honest to 
accept praise for difficulties greater than he had really over- 
come. 

"I am veiy much obliged to you," he wrote May 15th, 1845, "for 
joar kind suggestion about tlie error in the ' Edinbunrh Review ' on my 
blindness. I have taken the hint and written myself to the editor, Mr. 
Napier, by this steamer. I have set him right about the matter, and be 
en correct it, if he thinks it worth while. I can*t say I like to be called 

• To January 1, 1860, there had been sold of the American and English 
•ditioos of the ** Conquest of Peru,** 16,966 copies. 

II* 
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blind. I have, it is trae, but one eye ; but that has done me some service, 
and, with fair nsage, will, I trust, do me some more. I have been so 
troubled with inflammations, that I have not been able use it for months, 
and twice for several years together.' 



ft 



The following letter from the editor of the '^ Edinburgh 
Keview " to Mr. Everett, then American Minister in London, 
and the subsequent memorandum of Mr* Preaoott himself, 
show the end of this slight matter. 

FBOM MACVEY NAPIER, ESQ. 

Edinburgh, June 10, 1846b 
Dbab Sir, 

A short absence in the country has till now prevented me from acknowl- 
edging the receipt of the flattering letter of the 2d with which yon have 
been pleased to honor me, covering a very acceptable enclosure from Mr. 
Prescott. 

Thank God, there is an extensive as well as rich neutral territory of 
science and literature, where the two nations may, and ever ought to meet, 
without any of those illiberal feelings and degrading animosities which too 
often impart a malignant aspect to the intereouree and claims of civil life ; 
and it has really given me high satisfaction to And, that both you and Mr. 
Prescott himself are satisfied that his very great merits have been kindly 
proclaimed in the article which I have lately had the pleasure of inserting 
in the " Edinburgh Review." 

I hope I may request that, when you shall have any call otherwise to 
write to Mr. Prescott, yon will convey to liim the expression of my satis- 
faction at finding that he is pleased with the meed of honest approbatioa 
that is there awanled tp him. 

I am truly glad to learn from that gentleman himself, that the statement 
as to his total blindness, which I inserted in a note to the article, on what 
I thought good authority, proves to be inaccurate ; and from his wish — 
natural to a lofty spirit — that he should not be thought to have originated 
or countenanced any statement as to the additional merits of historical re- 
search which so vast a bereavement would infer, I shall take an opportu- 
■ity to correct my mistake ; a communication which wiH, besides, prove 
most welcome to the learned world. 

With respect to the authorship of the article, there needs to be no hesi- 
tation to proclaim it. With the exception of a rery few editorial inser- 
tions and alterations, which do not by any means enhance its merits, it 
was wholly written by Mr. Charles Phillipps, — a young barrister and son 
of Mr. Phillipps, one of the Under-Secretaries of State for the Home-De- 
partment. He is the author of some other very valuable oontributiona, 
Tou are quite at liberty to mention this to Mr. Prescott. 
• ■ • • • 

I have the honor to remain, with very great esteem, dear sfr. 

Your obliged and fiadthful servant, 

Maotbt Napibb. 

To HIS EXCBLLENCT E. EtSRSTT. LoNDOX. 
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MEMORANDUM. 

AilgiMt lOth, 1845. — Tin editor of last "Edinbnigh Benew" hai 
poUieljr inserted a note ooirecting the statement, in a preceding number, 
of mj blindness, on pret^ good aotboritj, — yis. myselt So I trust it 
wiU flndcradit. 

TO DON PASCHAL DE GATANG08. 

Pkppsrbll, Sept. 28, 1846. 

The Qasca manuscript, which I belicTe is in the box, will be in 

perfect season, as I am yet a good distance from tbat period.' I have been 
Terj industrious this summer, having written half a volume in these quiet 
shades of Pepperetl. This concludes my first volume, of which the In- 
troduction, about one hundred and fifty pages, took me a long wliile. The 
rest will be easy sailing enough, though I wish my hero was more of a 
gentleman and less of a bandit. I shall not make more than a brace of 
volumes, I am resolved. Ford has sent me his ** Handbook of Spain. 
Whal SB cUa podrida it is ! — criticism, travels, history, topography, &c., 
Ac, all in one. It is a perfect treasure in its way, and will save me tlie 
trouble of a voyage to Spain, if I should be inclined to make it before 
wfiting " Philip." He speaks of you like a gentleman, as he ought to 
do ; and I have oome better out of his hands than I did onoe on a 
tinie. 



ti 



Have yon got the copy of my " Bfisoellanies " I ordered for yon f Yon 
will see my portrait in it, which shows more imaginatk>n than anything 
else in the book, I believe. The great staring eyes, however, will show 
ClMt I MB nol biindt — that's some oomfait. 

TO DON PASCUAL DE QATANG08. 

Bosrroir, Nov. 18, 1846. 

And now, my dear ftiend, I want to say a word about the man- 
uscripts, which I found awaiting me on my return to town. I have as 
yet, with the aid of my secretary's eyes, looked through only about half 
of them. They are very precious documents. The letters from San 
Geronimo de Yuste have much interest, and show that Charles the Fifth 
was not, as Robertson supposed, a retired monk, who resigned the world, 
and all the knowledge of it, when he resigned his crown. I see mentioned 
in a statement of the manuscripts discovered by Gonzales, printed in our 
newspapers and written by Mr. Wheaton, our Minister at Berlin, that one 
of these documents was a diary kept by the Miyor Domo Qnixada and 
Vasques de Molina, the Emperor's private secretary, to be transmitted to 
Dofia Juana, the Princess of Portugal ; which journal contains a minute 
account of his health, actions, and conversation, &c., and that the diary 
lumished one great source of Gonzales's information. It is now, I snp- 

* An important MS. relatin^r to the adminlstrstion of Gasca in Peru. 
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pose, too late to get it, as most probably the situation of the manuscript 10 
not know*n to the clerks of the archives. Mignet told a friend of mine tluJi 
he should probably publish some of the most important documents he hjud 
got from Gonzales before long. I have no trouble on that score, as I feel 
already strong enough with your kind assistance. The documents relating^ 
to the Armada have extraordinary interest. The despatches of Philip are 
eminently characteristic of the man, and show that nothing, great or little* 
was done without his supervision. We are just now exploring the letters 
of the Santa Cruz collection. But this I have done only at intervals, 
when I could snatch leisure. In a week or two I hope to be settled. 

TO DON PASCUAL DE GAYANGOS. 

BosTOH, Aug. 81, 1840. 

The translation' appears faithful, as fiu* as I have compared it. 

As to its literary execution in other respects, a foreigner cannot decide. 
But I wish you would give my thanks to the translator for the pleasure it 
has given me. His notes on the whole are couiteons, though they show 
that Seiior Sabau has contemplated the ground often, from a difierent 
point of view from myself. But this is natural. For am I not the child 
of democracy ? Yet no bigoted one^ I assure you. I am no friend to 
bigotry in politics or religion, and I believe that forms are not so iropor^ 
taut as the manner in which they are administered. The mechanical ex- 
ecution of the book is excellent. It gives me real pleasure to see myself 
put into so respectable a dress in Madrid. I prize a translation into the 
noble Castilian more than any other tongue. For if my volumes are 
worthy of translation into it, it is the best proof that I have not wasted 
my time, and that I have contributed something in reference to the insti- 
tutions and history of the country which the Spaniards.themselves would 
not willingly let die. 

TO THE CAVALIERE EUGENIO ALB^SRI, FLOBENCK 

BosTOK, Oct. 18, 1846. 
Mt deab Sir, 

I have great pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of the six volumes 
of Rdazioni, which yon have been so obliging as to send me through Mr. 
Lester. 

It is a work of inestimable value, and furnishes the most authentic basis 
for history. Your method of editing it appears to me admirable. The 
brief but comprehensive historical and chronological notices at the begin- 
ning, and your luminous annotations throughout, put the reader in pos- 
session of all the information he can desire in regard to the subjects 
treated in the RdazionL At the close of the third volume, on the Otto- 
mans, you place an Index of the contents of the volume, which is a gxeat 
oonvenience. 

B Of " Ferdinand and Isabella,*' by Sabau. 
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I rappoae, (rom what yon saj in the Preface, there will be a full Index 
of the whole when completed. 

I have a number of Venetian Rdazkni in manoscript, copied fix)m the 
libraries of Berlin and (Sotha. They relate to the conrt of Philip the 
Second, on which yon mnst now, I snppofle, be occupied, and I shall look 
forward to the conclusion of your learned labors with the greatest interest. 
Many of your manuscripts, I see, are derived from the Marquis Gino 
Capponi's collection. It mnst be very rich indeed. — I am much grieved 
to Icam that his cjres have now failed him altogether. My own privations 
in this way, though I have the partial use of my eyes, make me feel how 
heavy a blow it is to a scholsir like him. It is gratifying to reflect that 
he bears up under it with so much courage, and that the misfortune does 
not quench his generous enthusiasm for letten. Pray give my sincere 
respects and regards to him, for, though I never saw him, I had the 
pleasure formerly of communicating with him, and I know his character 
■o well that I feel as if*I knew him personally. 



FROM HISS MABIA ED6BW0BTH. 

Edobworth's Towh, Aug. 28, 1847. 
DBAS Sib, 

Your Pn&oe to your *' History of the Conquest of Ptan " is meet 
interesting ; especially that part wUch concerns the author individually. 
That delicate integrity which made him apprehend that he had received 
praise or sympathy from tlie world on false pretences, converts what 
might have been pity into admiration, without diminishing the feeling for 
his saflering and his privations, against which he has so nobly, so perM- 
verittgly, so soooessfully struggled. Onr admiration and higbMt esteem 
now are commanded by his moral courage and truth. 

What pleasure and pride — honest, proper pride — yon mnst feel, my 
dear Mr. Prescott, in the sense of difficulty conquered ; of difficulties 
innumerable vanquished by the perseveruice and fortitude of genius 1 It 
b a fine example to human nature, and will form genius to great works 
in the rising generation and in ages yet unborn. 

What a new and ennobling moral view of posthumous feme I A view 
which short-siglited, narrow-minded mediocrity cannot reach, and probably 
would call romantic, but which the noble-minded realise to tbcnnselves, 
and ask not either the sympathy or the comprehension of the common- 
place ones. Yon need not apologize for speaking of yourself to the 
worid. No one in the world, whose opinion is worth looking to, will 
ever think or call this " egotism," any more than they did in the case of 
Sir Walter Scott. Whenever he spoke of himself it was with the same 
noble and engaging simplicity, the same endearing confidence in the sym- 
patby of the good and tme-minded, and the same real freedom from all 
vanity which we see in your addresses to the public 

As to your judgments of the advantages peculiar to each of your Hia- 
tories, — the <' Conquest of Mexico " and the " Conquest of Pern," — > 
of course you, who have considered and compared them in all lights, mnst 
be accurate in your estimate of the facility or difficulty each subject pre- 
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tented ; and you hare well pointed out lA yoxvt Prefiice id " Fern " the 
difiicalty of making oat a unity of subject, — where, in fact, tbe JuM 
unity ends, as we may dramatically consider it, at the third act, when the 
conquest of the Incas Is efiected, — bat not the conquest of Peru for 
Spain, which is the thing to be done. Ton hard admirably kept the 
mind's eye upon this, tlie real end, and have thus carried on, and pro- 
longed, and raised, as you carried forward, die interest sustained to the 
last moment happily by the noble character of Ghuca, with which termi* 
nates the history of the mission to Pern. 

Yon sustain with the dignity of a just historian your mottoes from 
Claudian aAd from Lope de Vega. And in doing this con amore you 
tairy with you the sympathy of your reader. The cruelties of tbe Span- 
iards to the inoffensive, amiable, hospitable, trusting Peruvians and their 
Incas are so rerolting, that, unless you had given vent to indignation, the 
leader's natbral, irrepressible feelings would hare turned against the nar- 
rator, in whom even impartiality would haye beeil suspected of want of 
moral sense. 

I wish that yon could have gone further into that comparison or in- 
quiry which yotf have touched upon and so ably pointed out for further 
inquiry, — How far the want of political freedom is compatible or incom- 
patible with happiness or rirtne ? You well observe, that under the Incaa 
this experiment was tried, or was trying, upon the Peruvians, and that the 
contrary experiment is now trying in America. Much may be taid, 
but much more is to be seen, on both sides of this question. There is a 
good essay by a friend of mine, perhaps of yours, the late Ahb6 Morel- 
let, upon the subject 6f penonal tod political freedom. I wonder what 
your negroes would say touching the comforts of slavery. They seem to 
feel freedom a curse, when suddenly given, and, when unprepared for the 
consequences of independence, lie down with the cap of liberty pulled 
over their ears and go to sleep or to death in some of our freed, lazy colo- 
nies and the empire of Hayti. But, I suppose, time and motives will 
settle alt this, and waken souls in black bodies as weH as in white. Mean- 
While, I cannot but wish you had discussed a little more this question, 
even if you had come upon the yet more difficult question of races, and 
their unconquerable, or their conquerable or exhaustible difierences. Who 
could do this so well ? 

I admire your adherence to youf principle of giving evidence in your 
notes and appendices for your own accuracy, and allowing your own opin- 
ions to be rejudged by your readers in furnishing them with the means of 
Judging which they could not otherwise procure, and which yon, having 
obtained with so much hibor and so much favor from high and closed 
sources, bring before us gratis with such unostentatious candor and hu- 
mility. 

I admire and favor, too, your practice of mixing biography with his- 
tory ,' genuine sayings and letters by which the individuals give their own 
character and their own portraits. And I thank you for the qnsttdty of 
information you give m the notices of the principal authorities to whom 
you fefbr. These biographical notices add weight and value to the 
authorities, in the most agreeable manner ; ^~- though I Own that 1 was 
often mortified by my own ignorance of the names you mention of grett 
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nen, your familian. — Yon have made me long to have known yoor 
admirable firiend, Don Fernandez de Navarrete, of whom yon make snch 
honoimble and toaching mention in yonr Fteface. 

I moat content, myself, however, — and comfortably well I do content 
Myself, — with knowing yoar dear friend Mr. Xicknor, whom I do esteem 
•ni admire with all my heart, as yon do. 

Yon mention Mr. O. Rich as a bibliographer to whom yon have been 
oliliged. It oc cnrr ed to me that this might be the Mr. O. Rich residing 
in London, to whom Mr. Ticknor had told me I might apply to convey 
packets or books to him, and, npon venturing to ask the question, Mr. 
Rich answered me in the most obliging manner, confirming, though with 
great humility, his identity, and offering to convey any packeu 1 might 
wish to send to Boston. 

I yesterday sent to him a parcel to go in his next box of books to Mr. 
TlcluM>r. In it I have put, addressed to the care of Mr. Ticknor, a very 
frilling ofleiing for you, my dear sir, which, trifling aa it is, I hope and 
tmst your good nature will not disdain, ^- half a dozen worked marlcM to 
put in books ; and I intended those to be used in your books of reference 
wlien you are working, as I hope yon are, or will be, at your magnum 
epMt, — the History of Spain. One of these marks, that which is marked 
In green silk, *• Maria E ■ for Prescott's works "111 is my own handi- 
work every stitch ; in my eighty-firtt year, — eighty-two almost, — I shall 
be eighty-two the 1st of January. I am proud of being able, even in this 
trifling matter, to join my young fiienda in this fiuBlly in working muvenira 
for the great fatstonan. 

Believe ne, my dear Mr. Presoott, your much obliged and highly grati- 
led friend, and admiring reader and marker, 

Makia Edoiwostb. 



TO PON PA8CUAL D£ GAYANOOS. 

BoMMi, Jan. tr, 1S4S. 

. I baf« been overhauling my Philip the Second treasures, and 
out a catalogue of them. It is as bBautiful a collection, printed 
and maanscript, I will venture to say, as history-monger ever had on his 
shelves. How much am I indebted to you I There are too many of 
your own books in it, however, by half, and yon must not fiul to advise 
me when you want any or all of them, which I can easily understand 
maj he the ease at any time. 

FROM M. AUOU8TIN THIERRY. 

WnmavMf 
Bttdomwa mok le long ftmd que j'al mis k voos l e ro e ici er du pie- 
eiMx eavoi que vow ava eo la bonii^ de me flure ; la Benteor de roes 
kctaras d'avengle, snrlont en fangoe ^oang^ le pea de hNair qae m» 
husse le triale £at de ma santtf et des travaux imp6rieux auxquels j'ai 
peine k saffire, voilk qaeUes out M les causes de ma n^igence apparente 
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k remplir an devoir de gratitude et de haute estime poar toub. Jc 
lais avoir complbtement la vos deux nouveauk et tr^ remarquables 
volumes. Je trouve que, pour le fond, pour lea recherches, la nettet^ et 
la justcssc des vues, iU sont egaux k vos pr^c^dentes publications, et que 
peut-etre ils les surpassent pour la foime. Le style est sobre et fermey 
I'exposition nette et la partie dramatique de Thistoire vivement traits. 
Poursuivez, Monsieur, dcs travaux dont le succ^ ^gale le m^rite, et qui 
ont rendu votre nom illustre de ce cot^i de I'Atlantique ; donnez' leur 
toute I'etendue que vos projets comportaient, et ne vous laissez pBS 
d^courager par la menace d'un mal qui, — j'en ai fait Texp^rience, — est, 
dans la carribre d'historien, une gene, un embarras, mais nullement an 
obstacle. 

Vous me demandez si la n^cessit^, m^re de toute Industrie, ne m*a pas 
sugg^r^ quelques m^thodes particulieres, qui attenuent pour moi les diffi- 
cult^ du travail d*aveugle. Je suis forc^ d'avouer que je n'ai rien 
d'intdressant k vous dire. Ma fa9on de travaillcr est la mSme qu'au tcnu 
oil j 'avals I'usage de mes yeux, si ce n'cst que je dicte et roe fais lire ; 
je me fais lire tons les roateriaux que j'emploio, car je ne m'en rapporte 
qu'k moi-meme pour Texactitude dcs recherches ct le choix des notes. II 
resulte de Ik une certainc perte ^ temps. Le travail est long, mais voilk 
tout ; je marcho Icntement mais je marche. II n'y a qu*un moment diffi- 
cile, c'est le passage subit do T^critui'e manuelle k la dictee ; quand une 
fois ce point est gagnc, on ne trouve plus de vdritablcs opines. Feut-§tre, 
Monsieur, avez-vous dejk Thabitude de dieter k un secretaire; si cela est, 
mettez vous k la faire exclusivement, ct ne vous inqui^tcz pas du reste. 
£n quelques semaines vous deviendrez oo que je suis moi-m6me, anssi 
calme, aussi present d'esprit pour tons les details du style que si je 
travaillais avee mes yeux, la plume k la main. Ce n'est pas au point oU 
vous §tes parvenu qu'on s'arrSte ; voos avez ^prouv^ vos forces ; elles ne 
vous uianqueront pas ; et le succ^s est certain pour tout ce que vous ten- 
terez d^formais. Je suiviai de loin vos travaux avec la sympathie d'un . 
ami de votre gloire ; croyez le, Monsieur, et agi"^ avec mes remerciments 
les ploB vift, rassorance de mes sentiments d'afiection et d'admiration. 

P. ACOCBTIH ThIBBRT. 

S2 Fevrier, 1848. 



FROM MB. HALLAM. 

Wilton Crksckmt, Lohdov, July 18, 1848. 
Mt dbab Sib, 
I hope that yon will receive with this letter, or at least very soon afte^ 
wards, a volume which I have intrnsted to the care of our fHend, Mr. 
Bancroft.* It contains only the gleanings of the harvest, and I can 
hardly find a sufficiently modest name for it. Afler thirty years I found 
more to add, and, I must say, more to correct, in my work on the " Mid- 
dle Ages," than could well be brought into the foot-notes of a new edition. 
I have consequently produced, under the title " Supplemental Notes/' 

Then Minister of the United States in Loudon. 
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almost a new volume, bat referring throughout to the original work, to 
that it cannot be of any utiUty to those who do not coni])are the two. 
This ia, perhaps, rather a clumsy kind of composition, and I am far from 
expecting much reputation by it : but I really hope that it may be useful 
to the readers of the former volumes. A great deal required expansion 
mnd illustration, besides what I must in penitence confess to be the over- 
sights and erron of the work itself. I have great pleasure, however, in 
■ending copies to my friends, both here and what few I possess in the 
United States ; and among them I am proud to rank your name, sep- 
armted as we are by the Atlantic barrier, which at my age it would be too 
adventurous to pass. Rumors have from time to time reached me, that, 
notwithstanding the severe visitation of Providence under which you labor, 
you have contemplated yourself so arduous a voyage. May you have 
health and spirits to accomplish it, while I yet remain on earth ! But I 
have yesterday entered my seventy-second year. 

I will not speak of the condition of Europe. You have been conver- 
•aat with the history of great and rapid revolutions ; but nothing in the 
past annals of mankind can be set by the side of the last months. We 
nyoice in trembling, that God has hitherto spared this nation ; but the 
principles of disintegration, which France and Germany are so terribly 
•nffiuing under, cannot but be at work among ns. 

I trust that yon are proceeding as rapidly as circumstances will permit 
with your fonith great History, that of Philip the Second. It always 
appean marvellous to mo, bow you achieve so much imder so many im- 
pedimeols. 

Believe me, my dear sir. 

Host fiuthfuJly yonn, 

Hknxt HAfjAW. 

TO MBS. LYELL. 

Nahamt, FiTPUL Hbad, Aug. 6, 1848. 

We are passing our summer in our rocky eyrie at Nahant, tak* 

faig in the cool breeses that blow over the waters, whose spray is dashing 
up incessantly under my window. I am idly-busy with looking over my 
Philip the Second collection, like one who looks into the dark gnlf^ into 
which be is afraid to plunge. Had I half an eye in my head, I should not 
*' stand shivering on tlie brink " so long. The Ticknors are at a very 
plessam place on the coast, some twenty miles off, at Manchester. I hear 
from them constantly, but see them rarely. 



FROM THE EARL OF CARUSLE. 

LoKDON, Not. 18, 1848. 
Mr DEAR Prbscott, 
I sadly fear that, if a strict investigation of my last date took place. It 
would be found that I had lagged behind the yearly bargain ; and I fear I 
tm the delinquent. I will honestly own why I put off writing for some 

Q 
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^me; I wished to have reaA yoar ** Pern" befof6 t did so, and to teU yott 
what I thought of it. I will cany my honestf further, and intrepMly 
avow, that I still labor under the same disqualification, tliough in ftct thte 
is both my shame and my merit, for I am very sure it would have been Wk 
ka more agreeable and delightful occupation to me than the many tedious, 
harassing shreds of business which engross and rule all my hours. I caXk 
as l)onestly tell you, that I have beard very high and most concnrretit 
praise of it» and there are many who prefer it to " Mexico." I wonder 
what yon are ei^;aged upon now ; is it the ancient project of " Philip the 
Second"? 

Europe is in the meanwhile acting hiMory fiuter than yon c^n write it. 
The web becomes more fnextriottble eveiy day, and the tissues do not wear 
lighter hies. I think our two Saxon families present very gratifying con- 
trastsv on the whole, to all this fearfiil pother. 

You will probably be awar6, that my thoughts and feelings must hav6 
of late been mainly concentrated upon a domestic bereavement^*^ and, at 
the end of my letter, yon will read a new name. After my long silence, I 
was really anxious to take a very early opportanity of assuring yon that it 
inherits and hopes to perpetuate all the esteem and afiection for yon that 
were acquired under the old one. My dear friend) absence and distattott 
only rivet on my spirit the ddight of claiming communion with such a ontt 
as yours; for i am sure it is still as bright, geiltte» And higfa-tonod, as 
when I first gave myself to its spelL 

I must not write to his brother-historian without mentioning thttk tti^ 
caulay tells me the two first volumes of 1^ History Will b6 out In less than 
a fortnight Tell Sumner how uiichangedly 1 feel towards him, though^ 
I ioatv I have been equally guilty to him. 
Does Mrs. Ticknor still remember me ? 
Ever, my dear Prescott, 

Affectionately yours, 

Cabublb. 

u The death of his father, sixth Earl of Carlisle^ 



CHAPTER XX. 

1843. 

Mb. Motlkt. — > Hbutaticmi aboot bbodiiiiiio Tm HntoRT or PmLip 
TBK SsooHD. — Stats or hu Sight ba». — PaarABATioBB. — Doubtb 

ABOUT TAKIXO THB WHOLE SUBJBCT. — MXMOIB Or PlOUCBIMG. — 

Eahlt Imtimatioks or a Litb or Philip THb Seoohd. — > Collbiv 
TioN or Materials roR rr. — DirncuLxr or obttixo them. — 
Grbatlt assisted bt Dob Pascual db Gatabgos. — Matebials at 

LAST AMPLE. — PrUITS rOB MIS OWB UsE A PoBTIOB Or RABBB*8 

Spabisu Empirb. 

SOMEWHAT earlier than the period at which we aro now 
arrived, — in fact, before the ''Gbnqiieet of Pera** was 
published, -^ an interesting circiimstanoe occurred connected 
inunediatelj with the ** History of Philip the Second," which 
Mr. Prescott was at thiA tinie jwt about to undertake in ear- 
nest, and for which he had been making arrangements and 
preparations many years. I refer to the fact, now well known, 
that Mr. J. Lothrop Motley, who has since gained so much 
honor for himself and for his country as an historian, was — ^ 
in ignorance of Mr. Prescott's purposes —> already occupied 
with a kindred subject^ The moment, therefore, that he was 
aware of this condition of things and the oonsequent possibility 
that there might be an untoward interference in their plans, he 
took the same frank and honorable course with Mr. Prescott, 
that Mr. Prescott had taken in relation to Mr. Irving, when 
he found that they had both been contemplating a ^ History 
of the Conquest of Mexico.** The result was the same. Mr. 
Prescott, instead of treating the matter as an interference, 
earnestly encouraged Mr. Motley to go on, and placed at his 
disposition such of the books in his library as* could be useful 
to him. How amply and promptly he did it, Mr. Motley's 
own account will b^t show. It is in a letter, dated at Rome, 
26th February, 1859,— the day he heard of Mr. Preseotfs 

i ** Tlis BiM of ths Dateh RapubUo,** not published nnta ISM. 
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death, — and was addressed to his intimate friend, Mr. William 
Amoiy, of Boston, Mr. Fresoott's much loved brother-in-law. 

It seems to me bat as yesterday, though it must be now twelve years 
ago, that I was talking with our ever-lamented friend Stackpole' aboat 
my intention of writing a history upon a subject to which I have since 
that time been devoting myself. I had then made already some general 
studies in reference to it, without being in the least aware that Frescott 
had the intention of writing the " History of Philip the Second." Stack- 
pole had heard the fact, and that lai^i^e preparations had already been made 
for the work, although ** Peru " had not yet been published. I felt nat- 
urally much disappointed. I was conscious of the immense disadvantage 
to myself of making my appearance, probably at the same time, before the 
public, with a work, not at all similar in plan to Philip the Second, bat 
which must, of necessity, traverse a portion of the same ground. 

My first thought was inevitably, as it were, only of myself. It seemed 
to me that I had nothing to do, but to abandon at once a cherished dream, 
and probably to renounce authorship. For I had not first made up my 
mind to write a history, and then cast about to take up a subject. My 
subject had taken me up, drawn me on, and absorbed me into itself. It 
was necessary for me, it seemed, to write the book I had been thinking 
much of, even if it were destined to fall dead firom the press, and I had no 
inclination or interest to write any other. When I had made up my mind 
accordingly, it then occurred to me that Prescott might not be pleased 
that I should come forward upon his ground! It is true, .that no announce- 
ment of his intentions had been made, and that he had not, I believe, even 
commenced his preliminary studies for Philip. At the same time, I thought 
it would be disloyal on my part not to go to him at once, confer with him 
on the subject, and, if I should find a shadow of dissatisfiiction on his mind 
at my proposition, to abandon my plan altogether. 

I had only the slightest aequaintance with him at that time. I was 
oomparativoly .a young man, and certainly not entitled, on any ground, to 
more than the common courtesy which Prescott never could refuse to any 
one. But he received me with such a frank and ready and liberal sym- 
pathy, and such an open-hearted, guileless expansiveness, that I felt a 
personal affection for him from that hour. I remember the interview as 
if it had taken place yesterday. It was in his father's house, in his own 
library, looking on the garden. House and garden, honored father and 
illustrious son, — alas ! all numbered with the things that were 1 He as- 
sured me that he had not the slightest objection whatever to my plan, 
that he wished me every success, and that, if there were any books in his 
library bearing on my subject that I liked to use, they were entirely at 
ray service. After I had expressed my gratitude for his kindness and cor- 
diality, by which I had been, in a very few moments, set completely at 
ease, — so far as my fears of his disapprobation went, — I also, very nat- 
urally stated my opinion, that the danger was entirely mine, and Uiat it 

• 
' Mr. J. L. Stackpole, a gentleman of much cultivation, and a kinsman of 

Mr. Motley by marriage, was suddenly killed by a railroad accident in 

1847. 
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rftther wilful of me thns to risk such s collision at my first Tentnre, 
the probable consequence of which was utter shipwreck. I recollect how 
kindly and warmly he combated this opinion, assuring me that no two 
books, as he said, ever injured each other, and encouraging me in the 
warmest and most earnest manner to proceed on the course I had marked 
out for myself. 

Had the result of that interview been dif!erent, — had he distinctly 
stated, or even vaguely hinted, that it would be as well if I should select 
some other topic, or had he only sprinkled me with the cold water of con- 
ventional and commonplace cncouFBgemcnt, — I should have gone from 
him with a chill upon my mind, and, no doubt, have laid down the pen at 
once ; for, as I have already said, it was not that I cared about writing a 
history, but that I felt an inevitable impulse to write one particular hutmy. 

You know how kindly he always spoke of and to roe ; and the generous 
manner in which, without the slightest hint from me, and entirely unox- 
pected by me, he attracted the eyes of his hosts of readers to my forth- 
coming work, by so handsomely alluding to it in the Preface to his own, 
must be almost as fresh in your memory as it is in mine. 

And although it seems easy enough for a man of world-wide reputation 
thus to extend the right hand of fellowship to an unknown and struggling 
aspirant, yet I fear that the history of literature will show that such in- 
stances of disinterested kindness are as rare as they are noble.* 

To thi5 frank and interesting statement I can add, that Mr. 
Prescott told it all to me at the time, and then asked me 
whether I would not advise him to offer Mr. Motley the use 
of his manuicripi collections for ^ Philip the Second," as he 
had already offered that of his printed books. I told him, that 
I thought Mr. Motley would hardly he willing to accept such 
an offer ; and, besides, that, if there were anything peculiarly 
his own, and which he should feel bound to reserve, as giving 
especial authority and value to his History, it must be the 
materials he had, at so much pains and cost, collected from 
the great archives and libraries all over Europe. The idea, I 
confess, struck me as somewhat extravagant, and no doubt he 
would have felt pain in giving away personal advantages so 
ohviousi so great, and so hardly earned ; but, from the good- 

> The whole of this striking letter is to be found in the Proceedings of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society for 186S, 1869, pp. 266 - 271. It is a 
true and touching tribute to Mr. Proscott^s personal character and intellect- 
ual eminence, the more to be valued, since, in 1860, Mr. Motley was elected 
to the place left vacant in the French Inntitute by Mr. Prescott*s death, — an 
booor not only fit In itself, but peculiarly appropriate, since U preserves Um 
succession of Spanish historians In the same chair unbroken, from the tima 
•f Navarrete*s election, half a century earlier. 
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nes8 of his natmre, I hava no doubt that he wa& capable of the 
saciifioe. 

In due time, as we have seen, the " Conquest of Pern " was 
published ; and Mr. Prescott naturally turned to the next great 
work he was to undertake, and which had been teii jearo, at 
least, among his well-^ligested plans for the future. 

His position for such an undertaking was, in many respects, 
fortunate. The state of his eyes indeed was bad» and his gen- 
eral health seemed a little shaken. But he was. only fifty-two 
years old ; his spirits and courage were as high as they had 
been in his youth ; his practice as a writer and his experienoe 
of the peculiar difBioultLes he had to encounter were as gpreat as 
Ihey well could be ; and, above all, success had set a seal on 
his previous brilliant efforts which seemed to make the futore 
sure. 

Still he paused^ The last sheets of the '^ Conquest of Peru ** 
were corrected' for the press, and Uie work was therefore en- 
tirely off his hands, in March, 1847 ; as, in fkct, it had been 
substantially since the preceding October. But in March, 
\^ 1848^ he could not be said to have begun in earnest his studies 
for the rei^ of Philip the Second. This long hesitation was 
owing in part to the reluctance that always held him back from 
emtering promptly on any new field of liUxir, and partly to the. 
condition of his sight. 

The last, in fact, had now become a subject of such serious 
consideration and anxiety, as he had not felt for many years.. 
The power of using his eye — his only eye, it should always 
be remembered — had been gradually reduced again, until it 
did not exceed one hour a day, and that divided into two por- 
tions, at considerable intervals from each other. On exami- 
nation, the retina was found to be affected anew, and incipient 
amaurosis, or decay of the nerve, was announced. Hopes were 
held out by an oculist who visited Boston at this period, and 
whom Mxk Presoott c<Hi8ulted. for the first time,, that relief 
more or less considerable might still be found- in the resources 
of the healing art, and that he might yet be enabled to prose- 
cute his labors as well as he had done. But he could not accept 
these hopes, much as he desired to do so. He knew that for 
thirty-four years one eye had been compelled to do the work of 
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tw€^ and that the labor thus thrown upon ih# suigle orgao-** 
however carefully he had managed and spared it — had been 
more than it could bear. He felt that its powers were decay- 
ing ; in some degree, no doubt, from advancing years, but more 
from overwork, which yet could not have been avoided with- 
out abandoning the main hopes of his literary life. He there- 
fore resorted for counsel to physicians of eminence, who were 
his friends, but who were not professed oculists, and laid his 
case before them. It was not new to them. They had known 
it already in most of its aspects, but they now gave to it again 
their most cai-eful consideration. The result of their judg- 
ment coincided with his own previously formed opinion ; and^ 
under their advice, he deliberately made up his mind, as he> 
has recorded it, *^ to relinquish cUl use of the eye for the fbture 
in his studies, and to be content if he could preserve it for the 
mere vulgar porposes of Hfe." 

It was a hard decision. I am not certain that he made it 
without a lingering hope, such as we are all apt to indulge^ 
even in our darkest momentSi oonceming whatever regarda 
health and life ; — a hope, i mean, that there might still be a 
revival of power in the decayed organ, and that it might still 
serve him, in some, degree, as it had done, if not to the same 
•xtent But if he had such a hope, he was careful not to fos^ 
ter it or rely on it His record on this point is striking and 
decisive. 

Thus wM I in a •imilar titiutioii with that in which I foand mjself 
on beginninf^ the •< lltatorj of Ferdinand and Inbella " ; — with this 
important difiercnce. Then I had hopei to cheer me on ; the hope of 
futare improveroent, as the tronbie then aroee finom an excettWe sensi- 
bility of the ncnre. But this hope has now left me, and forever. And 
wtiatever plans I am to make of fiitnre study must be formed on the same 
calculations as those of a blind man. As this desponding conviction 
prcMiod on me, it is no wonder that I sboold have paused and greatly 
hcBitatod before involving myself in the labyrinth of researches relating to 
one of the roost busy, comprehensive, and prolific periods of European 
hisiofy. The mere sight of this collection from the principal libiariea 
and archivea of Kiirope, which might have daunted the resolution of a 
younger man, in the possession of his faculties, filled me with apprehen- 
sion bordering on despair; and I mnst be pardoned if I had not the 
heart to plunge at once into the arena, and, blindfold as I was> engage 
igaia IB the conflict, 

And then I felt how slow mnst he my progress. Any one who has had 
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occasion to consult nnmerons anthorities, ; — and those, too, in foreign Ian- 
goages, — for every sentence, will understand how slow and perplexing. 
And though, once entered on this career, I could have gone on in spite 
of obstacles, as, at times, I had already done, yet I hesitated before thus 
voluntarily encountering them. 

The first six months after the publication of my << Pern " were passed 
in that kind of literary loafing in which it is not unreasonable to indulge 
after the completion of a long work. As I tired of this, I began to 
coquet with my Philip the Second, by reading, or rather listening to, the 
English histories which had any bearing on the story, and which could 
show me the natare and compass of it. Thus, I have heard Robertson's 
« Charles the Fifth," Watson's "Philip the Second," Ranke's "Popes," 
and other works of Ranke and Von Raumer done into English, and 
Dunham's volume relating to the period in his " Spain and Portugal." 
I have, also, with the aid of my Secretary, turned over the title-pages and 
got some idea of the contents of my books and manuscripts ; — a truly 
precious collection of rarities, throwing light on the darkest oomers of 
this long, eventful, and, in some respects, intricate history. 

The result of the examination suggests to me other ideas. There is so 
much incident in this fruitful reign, — so many complete and interesting 
episodes, as it were, to the main story, — that it now occurs to me I may 
find it expedient to select one of them for my subject, instead of attempt- 
ing the whole. Thus, for example, we have the chivalrous and fatal expe- 
dition of Don Seliastian and the conquest of Portugal ; the romantic 
siege of Malta ; the glorious war of the revolution in the United Provin- 
ces. This hist is by far the greatest theme, and has some qualities — as 
those of unity, moral interest, completeness, and momentous and benefi- 
cent results — which may recommend it to the historian, who has the 
materials for both at his command, in preference to the Reign of Philip 
the Second. 

One obvious advantage to me in my crippled state is, that it would not 
require more than half the amount of reading that the other subject would. 
But this is a decision not lightly to be made, and I have not yet pondered 
it as I must. Something, I already feel, I must do. This life of far 
niente is becoming oppressive, and " I begin to be aweary of the sun." I 
am no longer young, certainly ; but at fifty-two a man must be even more 
crippled than I am to be entitled to an honorable dischaige from service. 

With such mingled feelings, — disheartened bj the condition 
of his eye, and yet wearied out with the comparative idleness 
his infirmity had forced upon him, — it is not remarkable that 
he should have hesitated still longer about a great undertaking, 
the ample materials for which lay spread out before him. Just 
at this time, too, other things attracted his attention, or de- 
manded it, and he gladly occupied himself with them, feeling 
that thej were at least an apology for not turning at once to 
bis severer work. 
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One of these was a Memoir of Mr. John Pidcering, a wise, 
laborious, accurate scholar, worthy every way to be the son of 
that faithful statesman, who not only filled the highest places / 

in the government under Washington, but was Washington's 1/ 

personal, trusted friend. This Memoir the Massachusetts ' 
Historical Society had appointed Mr. Prescott to prepare 
for its Collections, and his memorandum shows with what feel- 
ings of affection and respect he undertook the work assigned 
to him. 

" It will not be long/' he sayg, <« bat, long or short, it will be a labor 
of love ; for there is no man whom I honored more than this eminent 
scholar, estimable alike for the qnalities of his heart and for the giffai of 
his mind. He was a true and kind friend to me ; and, from tlie first 
moment of my entering on my historic career down to the close of his 
life, he watched orer my literary attempts with the deepest interest. It 
will be a sad pleasure for me to pay an honest tribate to the good man's 
worth." 

The Memoir is not long nor eulogistic ; but as a biography it 
is faithful and sincere, and renders to Mr. Pickering's intellect- 
ual and moral character the honors it so richly deserved. The 
style throughout is simple and graceful, without the slight- 
est approach to exaggeration ; such, in short, as was becom- 
ing the modest man to whose memory the Memoir itself was 
devoted.* 

Another of the subjects that occupied a good deal of his 
time during the spring of 1848 was a careful revision which ho 
gave to my manuscript ^ History of Spanish Literature," then 
nearly ready for the press. It was an act of kindness for 
which I shall always feel grateful, and the record of which I 
preserve with care, as a proof how faithful he was and how 
frank. It took him some weeks, — too many, if he had not 
then been more than usually idle, or, at least, if he had not 
deemed himself to be sa 

But he was not really idle. In comparison with those days 
of severe activity which he sometimes gave to his ^ Mexico," 
when his eyes permitted him to do for two or three hours a 
day what he could never do afterwards, his work might not 

« It Is in the ** Collections of the HassacbnsetU Historical Society,** 
Third Series, Vol. X. 

IS 
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now be accounted hard ; but stilly during the sammer of 1848, 
it was real work, continuous and effective. 

The great subject of the reign of Philip the Second had, as I 
have already intimated, been many years in his mind. As early 
as the spring of 1838, when he had only just sent to Madrid 
for the materials on which to found his histories of the Con- 
quest of Mexico and Peru, and while he was still uncertain of 
success about obtaining them, he said : '^ Should I succeed in 
my present collections, who knows what facilities I may find 
for making one relative to Philip the Second's reign, — a fruit- 
fal theme if discussed under all its relations, civil and literary 
as well as n plitary , the last of which seems alone to have occu- 
pied the attention of Watson.** 

In fact, from this time, although he may occasionally have 
had doubts or misgivings in relation to his resources for writing 
it, the subject itself of the reign of Philip the Second was 
never long out of his mind. Somewhat more than a year later 
he says : ^^ By advices from Madrid this week, I leani that the 
archives of Simancas are in so disorderly a state, that it is next 
i» impossible to gather materials for the reign of Philip the 
Second. I shall try, however ** ; — adding that, unless he can 
obtain the amplest collections, both printed and manuscript, he 
shall not undertake the work at all. 

The letters to which he refers were very discouraging. One 
was from Dr. Lembke, who had so well served him in collect- 
ing manuscripts and books for his Conquests of Mexico and 
Peru, but who seemed now to think it would be very difficult 
to get access to the archives of Simancas, and who was assured 
by Navarre te, that, even if he were on the spot, he would find 
everything in confusion, and nobody competent to direct or 
assist his researches. The other letter, which was from the 
Secretary of the American Legation, — his old college friend, 
Middleton, — was still more discouraging. 

** I enclose you," he writes, " Lembke's letter, and confirm what he 
Bays, as to the difficulty of totting at the Simancas papers, or even obtain- 
ing any definite notion of their sahjccts. A young gentleman who bad 
free access to them during six months, under the auspices of a learned 
professor, astfured me that, with the exception of those relating to the 
Bourbon dynasty (i. e. since 1 700), the papers are all thrown together 
without order or index. Whatever step, therefore, you may be inclined 
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to take in the matter, would be a ipeadatioH, and the qoestion ia, whether 
it would be worth your while." * 

But, as Mr. Prescott well knew, Simancas must necessarily 
be the great depository for original, unpublished documents 
relating to the reign of Philip the Second, the collection of V^' 
which was begun there by that monarch; and he therefore 
determined to persevere in his efforts, and by some means 
obtain access to them. Indeed, as we have all along seen, he 
was not of a temper readily to give up anything important 
which he had once deliberately undertaken. 

Just at this moment, however, he was deprived of the ser« 
vices of Dr. Lembke. That gentleman had become obnoxious 
to the Spanish government, and was ordered out of the country 
with hardly the formality of a warning. But his first refuge 
was Paris, and there he was again able to be useful to Mr. 
Prescott. M. Mignet and ^L Temaux-Compans opened to 
him freely their own rich manuscript collections, and indicated 
to him yet other collections, from which also he caused copies 
to be made of documents touching the affairs of Philip. But 
Dr. Lembke, I think, remained in Paris only a few months, and 
never was able to return to Madrid, as he intended and hoped 
when he lefl it His services to Mr. Prescott, therefore, which 
had been, up to this time, both important and kind, could no 
longer be counted upon. 

Happily, however, Mr. Prescott was now able to turn to Don 
Pascual de Gayangos, the Spanish scholar, who, as we have 
noticed, had written eighteen months earlier a pleasant article 
in the ** Edinburgh Review " on ^ Ferdinand and Isabella,** 
and who was now in London publbhinj^ for ^ The Oriental 
Fund Society " his translation of Al Makkari on the Moham- 
medan rule in Spain. Some correspondence of a friendly 
nature had already passed between them,* and Mr. Prescott 

* These letters were written in 1889. In 1841, Mr. Middleton censed to be 
connected with the Spaniith Legntinn. When Mr. Prescott received the last 
re^alts of his friend** care for his wants, he said: ** I have received another 
supply, — the Ia»t of the manuKripts from Middleton, in Madrid. I kise 
there a good friend, who has been efficient and true in hin labors for me.'* 

* I have not been able to procure the eariiest letters in the correspondence 
between Mr. Prescott and Don Pascual de Gayango«, and suppose they are 
tost The earliest ODe that has come to my hands is from Don Pascual, and 
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now asked Don Pascual's counsel and aid in collecting the 
materials he needed for his work on the reign of Philip the 
Second. He could not have addressed himself more fortu- 
nately. Don Pascual entered into the literary projects of Mr. 
Prescott, as we have already seen, in his previous correspond- 
ence, with great disinterestedness and zeal. He at once caused 
above eighteen hundred pages of manuscript to be copied in 
the British Museum and the State-Paper Office, London, and 
went with an assistant, to the remarkable collection of Sir 
Thomas Phillips, in Worcestershire, where he again obtained 
much that proved valuable. Subsequently he visited Brussels, 
and, with letters from Mr. Van de Weyer, the accomplished 
Minister of Belgium in London, was permitted to take copies 
of whatever could be found in the archives there. Still later, 
he went to Paris, and, assisted by M. Mignet, discovered other 
rich materials, which were immediately transcribed and sent 
to their destination. The mass of manuscripts was, therefore, 
in 1842, already considerable. 

But Spain was, afler all, the country where the chief mate- 
rials for such a subject were to be found ; and nobody knew 
this better than Mr. Prescott. While, therefore, he neglected 
no resource outside of the Pyrenees ; and while, by tlie kind- 
ness of Mr. Edward Everett, our statesman at once and our 
scholar, who happened then to be in Florence ; by that of Dr. 
Ferdinand Wolf of Vienna, learned in everything Spanish ; and 
by that of Humboldt and Ranke, at Berlin, each primug inter 
pares on such matters, he had obtained a great deal that was 
most welcome from the public offices and libraries of Tuscany, 
Austria, Prussia, and Gotha, — still he kept his eye fastened 
on Spain, as the main resource for his great undertaking. 

is dated Pec. 1, 1839. From this I infer that Mr. Prescott had written to 
him on the 80th of Marcli preceding, to thank him for his review of the 
** Ferdinand and Isabella,** and on the 6th of July concerning his literary 
projects generally ; but that illness and absence from London had prevented 
Don Pascual from answering earlier. On the 2Sth of December, 1841, Mr. 
Prescott records in his memoranda: **I have had the satisfaction to learn 
from that accomplished scholar, Gayangos, that he will undertake the col- 
lection of manuscripts for me relating to Philip the Second*s history, so far 
as it can be eflfected in Pnris and London.** A part of Mr. Prescott*s corre- 
spondence with Don Pascual about the materials for a history of Philip the 
Second has already been given, b» it« dates required, while Mr. Prescott wa» 
employed on his *' Conquest of Pern.** 
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And here again he was fortunate. Don Pascual de Grayan*- 
gos, having finiihed his important work for the '^ Oriental 
Fund,** naturally returned to Madrid, with whose University 
he became connected as Professor of Arabic Literature. This 
was in 1842, and from that time he never ceased to send Mr. K 
Frescott, not only rare books in large numbers, but manuscripts, 
both original and copied, of the greatest value.^ Already, in 
1849, these collections seemed to be complete ; but for several ^ 
yeai-s more they were continued and increased. The muni- 
ment rooms of the great families in Spain — the Alvas, the 
Santa Cruz, and others — were thrown open ; the Publie 
Archives, the National Library, in short, whatever could be 
used as a resource, were all visited and examined. In 1844, 
Don Pascual spent nearly two months at Simancas, under the 
most favorable auspices, and brought away and subsequently 
secured, from this great treasure-house and tomb of the Span- 
ish government and its diplomacy, spoils which one less familiar 
with the history of the times would hardly have been able to 
discover amidst the confusion that had so long reigned there 
undisturbed. 

The collection thus made with great labor in the course of 
nearly twenty years is, no doubt, one of the richest and most 
complete ever made on any subject of historical research. Set- 
ting aside the books in Mr. Prescott's library that relate only 
incidentally to the affairs of Spain in the sixteenth century, the 
number of which is very considerable, there are above three 
hundred and seventy volumes that regard especially the times 
of Philip the Second ; and, when the manuscript copies that had 
been made for him all over Europe were brought together and 
bound, they made fifleen thick folios, not counting those which 
came to him already bound up, or which still remain unbound, 
to the amount of eight or ten volumes more.* It needed many 

T In a letter to Don Pascaal, dated March 27, 1842, he says: **I wish yon 
could spend only three incHiths in Spain, and I should asic no better luclc.** 
And again, Jnly 14: ** It will be very fortunate for me, if you can visit both 
Paris and Spain. It will leave me nothinf^ to desire.** Before the year waa 
over, this wish was most unexpectedly fulfilled. 

* The greater part of his rich collection of manuscripts for the ^ Mexico,** 
** Pern,** and ^ Philip the Second," stood together, well bound in morocco, 
and made quite a striking appearance in his library. He sometimes called 
this part of it ** his Seraglio." 
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skilful, kind, and faitlif\il hands in many countnes to form sacb 
a collection ; but without the assistance of a scholar to superin- 
tend and direct the whole, like Don Pascual de Gayangos, full 
of knowledge on the particular subject, proud of his country, 
whose honor he knew he was serving, and disinterested as a 
Spanish hidalgo of the olden temper and loyalty, Mr. Prescott 
could never have laid the foundations he did for his ^ History of 
Philip the Second," or executed his purpose so far and so weU. 
Some of these treasures arrived in the course of the last 
two or three years of his life ; but most of them were already 
on his shelves in the summer of 1848, when he had not yet 
given himself up to severe labor on his " History of Philip 
the Second," and when, indeed, as we have seen, he was com- 
plaining of his idleness. But he was somewhat unjust to him- 
self on this point now, as he had occasionally been before. He 
had not, in fact, been idle during the summer. When the 
autumn set in and he returned to town, he had read, or rather 
listened to, San Miguel's ^ Historia de Felipe Segundo," pub- 
lished between 1844 and 1847 in four goodly octavos ; the ^ His- 
toire de TEspagne," by Weiss ; the poiticm of Tapia's ** Civili- 
zacion Espanola," which covers the sixteenth century ; and the 
corresponding parts of Sismondi's ^* Histoii*e des Fran^ais," and 
of Lingard*s ** History of England." But, above all, he had 
read and studied Ranke's ^ Spanish Empire " ; a book which 
whoever writes on the history of Spain must, if he is wise, 
consider carefully in all its positions and conclusions. In his 
\ memoranda Mr. Prescott truly describes Ranke as ^' acute 
and penetrating ; gathering his infoi*mation from sources little 
known, especially the reports of the Venetian Ambassadors." * 
*' His book," the personal memoranda go on, ^ contfuns inesti- 
mable material for a more minute and extended history. It 
is a sort of skeleton, the bone-work of the monarchy. It must 
be studied for the internal administration, the financial system, 
the domestic politics, &c. ; — just the topics neglected by Wat- 
son and the like common, uncommonplace writers. The his- 
torian of Philip the Second will be largely indebted to Ranke, 
to his original acuteness and to his erudition." 

* Since publiBhed at Florence, under the able editorship of the Cavaliaro 
Eugeuio Alb^ri. 
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This portion of Ranke's work, therefore, became now to Mr. 
Presoott what Qemendn's dissertation on Queen Isabella had 
been in the composition of his History of the Catholic Sover- 
eigns. Indeed, foreseeing from the outset how important it 
would be, and finding it iU printed in the English translation, 
he caused four copies of the part touching Philip the Second 
to be struck off on a large tjpe, so that, whenever his eye 
would permit the indulgence, he might recur to it as to liL^ 
manual and guide. It makes in this form barely one hundred 
and sixty-eight pages in octavo; and being printed on thick 
paper and only on one side of each leaf, so as to render every 
letter perfectly distinct, it was as well fitted to its peculiar pur 
pose as it could be. Probably he never looked on it for ten 
minutes together at any one time ; but we have already no- 
ticed how thoughtful and ingenious he was in whatever related 
to the means of encountering the many obstacles laid in his 
way by his great infirmity, and how little he cared for money 
or ease when anything of this sort was to be accomplished. 
This reprint of Ranke was, in truth, one of his contrivances 
for an end that never was long absent from his thoughts. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

1848-1850. 

General Soorf s Ck>NQnB8T or Mexico. — Sum meb at Pbfpsxbll. — 
Difficulties and Doubts about ^Philip the Seoohd." — Mbmoirb 
OR regular History. — Anxiett about his Hearing.— Jourket for 
Health. — Not sufficient. — Project for visiting England^ — Rb- 

BOLVES TO GO. — VOTAGB AND ABRIYAL. — LONDON. 

WHILE Mr. Presoott was going on with hU '< Philip the 
Second " as well as he could, considering the slow pro- 
cess for work to which he was now reduced, — '' dull sailing/' 
lis he called it, — he was surprised hj a tempting invitation to 
write a history of the Second Conquest of Mexico, — the one, 
I mean, achieved by General Winfield Scott in 1847. The 
subject was obviously a brilliant one, making, in some respects, 
a counterpart to the history of the first conquest under Cortes ; 
and, as to the bookselling results that would have accimed from 
such a work glowing with the fervent life Mr. Prescott's style 
would have imparted to it, and devoted to the favorite national 
hero of the time, there can be no doubt they would have ex* 
ceeded anything he had ever before dreamed of as the profits 
of authorship. But his course in Miother direction was plainly 
marked out, and had long been sa | Contemporary events, tran- 
sient and unsettled interests, personal feelings and ambitions, 
had never entered into his estimates and arrangements for a 
literary life. / He felt that he should hardly know how to deal 
with them. He therefore declined the honor, — and an honor 
it certainly was, — without hesitation. ^' The theme," he said, 
^ would be taking ; but I had rather not meddle with hen)es 
who have not been under ground two centuries at least" ^ 

1 He often expressed this feeling. In a letter to me in 1856, hecagn* ^1 
belong to the sixteenth century, and am quite ont of place when I sleep elS^ 
where," — a remark whicii reminds one of old Benial Diaz, who, it has been 
■aid, wore his armor so long and so constantly in the conquest of Mexico,^ 
that afterwards he could not sleep in comfort without it. 
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His weeks at Pepperell in the subsequent autumn of 1B49 
were agreeable, as they always were, but not as fruitful of 
literary results as they had been in many preceding years. 
^ The delicious stillness of the fields," he writes soon afler his 
emigration there from Nahant, " is most grateful after the in- 
cessant, restless turmoil of the ocean, whose melancholy beat 
makes no music like the wind among the boughs of the forest 
The sweet face of Nature is the only fare that never grows 
old, — almost the only one that we never tire of.*' 

But in truth the trouble lay deeper. He could do little 
work. His eyes were in a very bad state, and sometimes 
occasioned him much suffering. He therefore was able to 
^ Philippize,** as he called it, very little ; and when he returned 
to town at the end of October, he recorded that he had had 
^ a pleasant viQeggiatura" but added : ^ The country is now 
dark with its sad autumnal splendors. Is it not my true 
home? Monadnock and his brotherhood of hills seemed to 
look gloomily on me as I bade them farewell. What may 
betide me of weal or woe before I see them again ? ** 

But this was not a permanent state of feeling with him. 
During that autumn and winter, he went slowly, but with 
much regularity, over the whole ground, which, as he foresaw, 
most be occupied by a hbtory of Philip the Second and his 
times, endeavoring to get a bird*s-eye view of it in its general 
relations and propprtions without descending to details. When 
he bad done this, he felt that the time for a final decision as to 
the nature and form which his labors should take was come, 
and he made it promptly and decisively. 

^"I hftve. Indeed/' he njf, looking back orer the eighteen monthe' 
detibention on this rabjectp and oonstdering at the same time the had con- 
dition of his eyes and of his general health, — "I have, indeed, hardly 
felt rourage to enconnter the difficulties of a new work, de tongue haieine, 
in mjr crippled state. Bat if I am crippled, I am not wholly disabled 
yet ; and I have made np mj mind to take the sabject — the whole sa)>' 
ject — of Philip the Second. I can, by a little forecast, manage so that it 
will cost me no more Ubor or research than a fraction of the subject, 
which I should treat, of course, more t» aieruo. I must select the most 
important and interesting ibatures of the reign, and bring these, and tliese 
only, into as clear a light as possible. All the wearisome research into 
oonstitotioiial, financial, ecclesiastical details, I must discard, or at least go 
into them sparingly ; — only so as to present a background to the great 
tnmsactions of the reign. 

12* a 
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" The brilliant passagea ore nnmeroos, and most be treated, of coane, 
with reference to one another, as well as to their individual merit, so as to 
preserve their respective proportions, and harmonize into one whole. A 
dominant and central interest for the mighty and richly varied panorama 
must be ever kept in view. The character of Philip will be the dominant 
principle controlling every other ; and his policy will be the central object 
of interest, to which almost every event in the reign must be in a great 
degree referred. That policy, doubtless, will be found to be the establish- 
ment of the Roman Catliolic religion and of absolute power. These 
were the ends ever kept in view by him, and they must be so, therefore, - 
by his historian, as furnishing the true clew to his complicated story. 

" There will be no lack of great events of the highest interest and the 
most opposite character ; the war with the Turks, and the glowing battle 
of Lepanto ; the bloody revolt of the Moriscos ; the conquest of Portu- 
gal, and, preceding it, the Quixotic expedition of Don Sebastian ; the 
tragic domestic story of* Don Carlos, and the mysterious adventures of 
Antonio Perez ; the English invasion, and the gallant days of the 
Armada ; and above all, and running through all, the glorious war of 
the Netherlands, — the war of freedom then begun and not yet ended. 

" As for portraits, great events call forth great men, and there is good 
store of them, — Don John of Austria, frank and chivalrous ; the great 
Duke of Alva, a name of terror ; William of Orange, the Washington 
of Holland ; Famese, the greatest captain of his times ; Don Sebastian, 
the theme for romance rather tlian history ; contemporary foreign prifices, 
Henry the Fourth, Elizabeth, &c., and at home Charles the Fifth in his 
latter days, of which so little has hitherto been known ; and Philip the 
Second, the master-spirit, who, in the dark recesses of the Escorial, him- 
self unseen even by his own subjects, watches over the lines of communi- 
cation which run out in every direction to the farthest quarters of the 
globe 

** I propose to go on with sober industry, r— the featina lente sort, — 
working some four hours a day, and if the whole should run to four vol- 
umes, which is enough, I may get out two at a time, allowing four years 
for each brace. Da, Jupiter annos ! But I must mend my habits, or I 
shall not get out a volume in as many centuries 

" I am not sure that it will not be better for me to call the work M&- 
moirt, instead of Higtory^ kc. This will allow a more rambling style 
of writing, and make less demand on elaborate research, and so my eyes 
and my taste both be accommodated." 

To these general remarks he added, as he was wont in such 
cases, a synopsis or summary of the whole work he was about 
to undertake, — one intended to suggest the difTerent subjects 
and points upon which he should chiefly concentrate his atten- 
tion, but not intended to goTem his treatment of the details. 
It was a sort of outline map, and was made in February, 1849. 

But his doubts and anxieties at that time, and for a long 
while afterwards, were very considerable, both as to the form 
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of his work, wLether memoirs or hbtorj, and as to the amount 
of hibor which his advancing years and infirmities might war- 
rant him in hoping to bestow upon it While hb mind contin- 
ued thus unsettled, he talked with me much on the embarrass- 
ments he felt, and I endeavored to strengthen him in a purpose 
of taking up th^ whole subject under the gravest forms of 
regular history, and treating it with absolute thoroughness as 
such ; anxious neither as to how slow his progress might be, 
nor how laborious it miglit prove. 

One ground of my judgment at that time' — but unhappily 
one which failed at last — was, that I oounted upon a long life 
for him, like that of his father and of his mother. But I felt, 
too, whether he lived many years, as I fondly, hoped, or few, 
that the most active and earnest occupation of his faculties was 
necessary to his own happiness, and that he would become dis- 
contented with himself, if he should not fulfil his own idea of 
what his subject implied in its widest and most serious requisi- 
tions. I did not, in short, believe that he would be satisfied to 
write Memcin of Philip the Second afler having written the 
IRttory of Ferdinand and Isabella. Nor did I believe that 
scholars or the public would be better satisfied than he would 
be himself. 

He expresses his state of mind on this subject in his memo- 
randa: — 

/ 
Jane 28th, 1849. — > At Nahant, where we srrived on the 83d, after a 

week of tropical heats in town, that gave me the dyspepsia. These sam- 

mer months were onoe my working months. But now, alas I all times 

and places are alike to me. I have even ceased to make good resolutions, 

— the last infirmity of feeble minds. Sinc^e last summer, what have I 

done ? My real apology for doing nothing is still mjr health, which 

hedges me round, whichever way I attempt to go. Witliout eyes I can- 

not read. Yet I constantly try to do something, and as constantly strain 

the nenre. An or|!anic trouble causes me pain, if I sit and write lialf an 

hour, so that I am bafiled and dislioartened, and I find it impo$»ible (shall 

I say the coward's word ?) to got up a lively interest, — the interest I felt 

in happier days in my historical labors. 

Tet I am determined to make one serious trial before relinquishing the 

' This was in 1849. He did not determine to write a history rather than 
memoirs, until he came to the troubles in the Netherlands, in October, 1861. 
And the change of purpose Is to (m noted after pi|ge 990 of the first Tolqmo 
of the American editi(^n. 
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glorious field, on which I haTB won some laords, and on which I had 
promised myself ft long cftreer. I will make up my mind to dispense 
with my eyes nearly all the time. I will dictate, if I cannot write. I 
will secare three hours every day for my work, and, with patience, I majr 
yet do something.* 

I will not seek to give that minute and elaborate view of the political 
and economical resources of the country which I i^tempted in *' Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella," and for which I have such rich materials for this 
reign. But I must content myself with a more desultory or a pictu- 
resque view of things, developing character as much as possible, illustrat- 
ing it by the anecdote, and presenting the general features of the time and 
the court. The work in this way, though not profound; may be amusing, 
and display that philosophy which consists in the development of human 
passion and character. 

Great events, told with simplicity, will interest the reader, and the 
basis on which the narrative throughout will rest will be of the most au- 
thentic kind, enabling me to present facts hitherto unknown, and, of 
course, vie\rs and deductions not familiar to the student of history. The 
book will lose much of its value compared with what it might have had 
under happier auspices ; but enough may remain to compensate both the 
reader and myself for the time bestowed on it. But, then, I must proceed 
on the right principle ; content with accomplishing what the embarrass- 
ments of my situation will permit me to accomplish, without aiming at 
what, by its difiiculties, woi^ disgust me in its progress, and by its fiol* 
are in the end bring only mortification and chagrin. I will try. 

The conditions were hard, and the first efforts he made to 
break ground were anything but cheerful or encouraging ; for 
his eyes were in a very bad state, and he was otherwise not a 
little disordered. After an experiment of nearly a month, he 
says: — 

liooked over various works for an introductory chapter. Worked about 
throe hours per diem^ of which with my own eyes (grown very dim, — alas ! 
perceptible in this strong light) about thirty minutes a day. I can num- 
age with this to make pro<;rcss on a less searching plan of study. Am 
now prepared to think. But after this long repose, the business of fixing 
thought is incredibly difficult. It must be done. 

And it was done. On the 29th of July, 1849, at Nahant, he 
records : " Last Thursday (July 26th), at 6 P. M., began the 
composition of Chapter First of * Philip the Second,' whether 
memoirs or history time will show. Heavy work this starting. 
I have been out of harness too long." 

* He did not, in fact, succeed in getting so much work as this out of him 
self in the summer and autumn of 1849. 
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At Pepperell, where he went with his accustomed eagerness 
on the 6th of September, his eyes were rather worse than thej 
had been at Nahant, and be was more troubled with dyspepsia 
and his other chronic ailments. But he worked, against wind 
and tide, as earnestly, if not as hopefully, as if both had been 
in his favor. 

On his return to town, about the end of October, he talked 
with roe afresh concerning his plans in relation to ^ Philip the 
Second," of which he had been able to complete only two 
chapters. On the whole, he was confirmed in his decision 
that he would take the entire reign of that monarch for his 
subject, and not any episode of it, however brilliant, like the 
war with the Turks, or the siege of Malta, or however im« 
pcHlant like the grand tragedy of the contest with the Nether* 
lands. But he did not feel strong enough to make more of it 
than memoirs, as distinguished from history. On the first 
point, I concurred with him entirely ; on the last, I regretted 
his decision, bnt submitted to it, if not as to something inevi- 
table, at least as to a result concerning which his health and 
years afforded grounds, of which he was to judge rather than 
anybody else. 

His decision, however, which seemed then to be final, had 
one good effect immediately. He worked more freely, and 
for a time nmde a degree of progress that satisfied himself. 
But about Christmas his strength began to fail. He lost fiesh 
visibly, and his friends, though they certainly did not look on 
the state of his health with anxiety, yet felt that more than 
ordinary care had become necessary. He himself did not 
share their feelings ; but he had oUier doubts and misgivings 
more disheartening than theirs. In February, 1850, he said : 
^ Increasing interest in the work is hardly to be expectedf con- 
sidering it has to depend so much on the ear. As I shall have 
to depend more and more on this one of my senses, as I grow 
older, it is to be hoped that Providence will spare me my hear- 
ing. It would be a fearful thing to doubt it" 

Happily he was never called to encounter this terrible triaL 
Not infrequently, indeed, a suspicion occurred to him, espe- 
cially about this period, that the acutencss of his hearing was 
impaired, as, in truth, I think it was, but in so small a degree. 
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that he was rarely admonished of it, even bj his own fears, 
and certainly never so much as to interfere with the course 
which his studies necessarily took. But whenever the thought 
came to him of what might possibly be the result in this re- 
spect, darkness seemed to settle on his thoughts ; and, although 
his elastic spirits soon obtained the mastery, it was not until 
after a struggle such as they had not heretofore been sum 
moned to make. A few of my conversations with him on this 
subject were among the most painful that I remember ever to 
have had. But the most painful of them were later, in the last 
two years of his life. 

In the early spring of 1850, finding that he was less able 
to work than he had previously been, and that he could not 
command his thoughts for the concentrated efforts he had 
always found important to success, he made a journey south- 
ward, to anticipate the milder season. He was accompanied 
by his daughter, by Mrs. Charles Amory, by Mrs. Howland 
Shaw, and by his brother-in-law, Mr. William Amory, — a 
party as agreeable as affection and friendship could have col- 
lected for him. I chanced to be in Washington when he ar- 
rived there, and was witness to the pleasure with which he was 
everywhere received. All sorts of hospitalities were offered to 
him by General Taylor, then President of the United States ; 
by the Calderons, his old and faithful friends ; by the British 
Minister, Sir Henry Bulwer ; by our own great New-England 
statesman, Mr. Webster, who had always entertained tlie siii- 
cerest veneration for the elder Mr. Pre^cott, and always wel- 
comed, the son as worthy of his ancestiy; in short, he was 
received by whatever was eminent in the diplomatic society 
of Washington, or among those collected there to administer 
our own affairs, w^ith a distinction not to be mistaken or misin- 
terpreted. His friends sought eagerly to enjoy as much of his 
society as he could give them, and strangers gladly seized tlie 
opportunity to know personally one with whom in so many 
other ways they were already familiar. But he was little in a 
condition to accept the kindness which under different circum- 
stances would have been so pleasant to him. He was not veell. 
He was not happy. He felt that he needed the comforts and 
the solace to which he was accustomed at home. He remained 
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in Washington, therefore, only a short time, and then retamed 
to Boston. 

The comforts of home, however, were not all that he needed. 
He needed a change of life for a time, — something that should, 
as it were, renew, or at least refresh and strengthen the re- 
sources of a constitution which had so long been touched with 
infirmities, not of the gravest sort, indeed, but yet constantly so 
pressing on the springs of life, and so exhausting their elas- 
ticity, that neither his physical nor his mental system was any 
longer capable of the severe efforts which he had always claimed 
from them, and almost always with success. 

Afler some time, therefore, the project of visiting England, 
which he had partly entertained at different times for many 
years, but had constantly rejected, recurred with new force. 
His friends, who had heretofore urged it on the ground of the 
personal enjoyment he could not iiail to derive from such a 
visit, now ur^d it on the stronger ground of health, and of 
the sort of renovation which so great a change of climate and 
of his modes of life and thought often give to the whole moral 
and physical constitution at the age which he had now reached. 
He acknowledged the force of what they pressed upon him, but 
still he hesitated. His domestic life was so wisely regulated ; 
everything about him was so carefully adjusted and adapted, 
by the watchfulness of affection, to his peculiar infirmities, and 
the wants they entailed on him ; in shoil, his condition in his 
own home, and with his daily occupations, was so entirely such 
as demanded only gratitude to God, that he naturally felt un- 
willing to interrupt its long-settled, even, and happy course. 
But tlie strong hours conquered, as they always must in what 
regards health and life. The reasons for a European excur- 
sion grew every week more distinct and dedsivCy and at last 
he yielded. 

He embarked from New York the 22d day of May, 1850. V 
On board the steam-packet in which he took passage he found, 
as he did everywhere, the kindness that was drawn out by the 
magnetism of his own affectionate nature, and by his obvious 
infirmities, added to the strong interest he had excited as an 
author. He was at once provided with readers for all the 
bours when he was well enough to listen, and among thrm 
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were some members of the Middleton family of South Carolina, 
who were connections of his old classmate, and who became at 
once not only interesting and agreeable companions, but per- 
sonal friends. Notwithstanding, tlierefoi*e, the usual tribute of 
sea-sickness, which he paid like others, and complained of as 
bitterly, his passage was far from being disagreeable. 

Just so it was when, at midnight, on Monday, the dd of 
June, the vessel on which he was embarked arrived in the 
Mersey, at Liverpool. The first voice he heard through the 
darkness, from a boat which came alongside five minutes ailer 
the steamer's anchor had been dropped, was that of an English 
friend whose face he had not seen for three and thirty years, 
but whose regard had survived unimpaired from the days when 
they had been together almost as boys in Italy. At the house 
of that friend, Mr. Alexander Smith, he found at once an affec- 
tionate reception, and remained there hospitably entertained 
until two days later, when he hurried up to London. 

** On Wednesday, June 5th/' he says in his second letter to Mrs. Pres- 
GOtt, ** I came by railway to ' London town/ through tlie English garden, 
lawns of emerald green, winding streams, light anrhed bridges, long lines 
stretching out of sight between hedges of hawthorn, — all flowering, — 
ruatic cottages, lordly mansions, and sweeping woods ; flocks of sheep, 
and now and then peasants shearing off the fat fleeces ; cattle of the 
Pnrham breed, but all more or less white, often wlioUy ao, — white aa 
snow ; the whole landscape a miracle of beauty, all of the cultivated sort, 
too tame on the whole ; and before I reached the gveat leviathan, I would 
have given something to see a ragged fence, or an old stump, or a bit of 
rock, or even a stone as big as one's fist, to show that man's hand had not 
been combing Nature's head so vigorously. I felt I was not in my own 
dear, wild America." 

London hospitality had met him at Liverpool. Lady Lyell, 
to whom, like everybody else who was permitted to become 
really acquainted with her during her visits to the United 
States, he was already much attached, had sent him charming 
words of welcome, which he recei\-ed as he stepped on shore in 
the night.^ Mr. Lawrence, too, his friend and kinsman, then 

4 I add the answer to Lady Lyell's kind note, welcoming him to England. 

TO LADT LYELL. 

LivBKPOOi., JaB« 4, I860. 
Mt dbar Ladt Ltell, 

I have just received your kind note, in the midst of trunks, luggage (yon 
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American Minister at the Conrt of St James, had begged him 
in the same way to be in season for a large diplomatic dinner 
which he was to give on the evening that Mr. Presoott would 
naturally reach London. Others had, in other ways, sent salu« 
tations both courteous and cordial. It was all very flattering 
and kindly, and, accompanied as he was by his faithful and 
intelligent secretary, Mr. Kiric, he did not, from the moment 
of his landing, feel for an instant that he was either alone or 
upon a stranger soil. 

On reaching London, he drove at once to Mivart's Hotel, 
where lodgings had been engaged for him ; but he had hardly 
alighted when Sir Charles Lyell entered and gave him his first 
London greeting, which he loved always afterwards to remem- 
ber for its affectionate warmth. The dinner at Mr. Lawrence's 
he had declined, being too fresh from a long journey to enjoy 
it ; but he took tea a little later with Lady Lyell, and went 
with her to the evening party at the Minister's, which followed 
the more serious dinner, and was, in fact, a part of it. His 
introduction to much of what was most distinguished in £ng« 
lish society, including Lord Falmerston and several others of 
the Ministers, could hardly have been more agreeable or more 
graceful 

It was on this occasion that he first saw the Milmans, with 
whom he had long felt acquainted, and to whom he soon be- 
came personally much attached. It was then, too, that he first 
saw the venerable mother of his friend Lord Carlisle, and 
many other persons of distinction, his meeting with whom he 
often afterwards recalled with peculiar pleasure. But tliat with 
Lord Carlisle went to his heart, and well it might, for it was 
warmer than he intimates it to have been, even in a letter to 

•M my Yankee breeding), and all the other evstoni-hoiiM Immpery iVom 
nrhich it it m difficult a matter, after a voyage, to diaentangle one's lelf. 1 
am pAMing a day here with an old friend, and lo-morrow shall take the eieren 
o'clock train for I»ndon. Many thanks for yovr agreeable invitatkm, which 
1 shall have the pleasure of answering in person to-roorrow OToning. I have 
declined an invitation to dine with our Minister, as I shall not be In eonditk>n 
to dine, so soon aAer my journey, with an array of )linistere and Ministers* 
ladies. But I shall be in Arst-rate condition for seeing friends whom 1 value 
io much as you and your husband. 

Pray remember me warmly to him, and believe me, my dear Lady 
Lyell, &c. 
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Mrs. Frescott, in which he says, that it made him ** feel as 
awkward as a young girL" A person who was present said 
that Lord Carlisle almost embraced him. But he remained at 
this first London party only a little while. He was too tired 
after his journey. 

From this moment his table was covered with cards and 
invitations. His preference and pleasure were undoubtedly for 
the more cultivated and intellectual society which received him 
on all sides with earnest cordiality ; but he was also the fash- 
ion. He was invited everywhere. He was the lion of the 
season.'^ 

His own letters to his family, and his more intimate friends, 
will show this in the simplest and pleasantest manner. 

TO MRS. PRESCOTT. 

LoNDOir, Tuesday, June 11, 1860. 
Dbabbst Subak, 
I retarned last eYcning from a visit to the Homers, Lady Lyell'g 
parents and sisters, a very accomplished and happy family-circle. They 
occupy a small house, with a pretty lawn stretching between it and the 
Thames, that forms a silver edging to the close-sharen green. The family 
gather under the old trees, on the little shady carpet, which is sweet with 
the perfumes of flowering shrubs, and you see sails gliding by and stately 
Bwans of which there are several hundreds on the river. Any injury to 
these birds is visited with a heavy penalty. The next day, Sunday, after 
dinner, — which we took at four, — we strolled through Hampton Court 
and its royal park. The entrance to the park is not more than half a 
mile from Mr. H.'s house. We spent a couple of hours in rambling over 
it, — a most superb green lawn stretching in all directions, covered with 
avenues of stately trees planted in the time of William and Mary, mostly 
the English elm. Troops of deer were standing and lying idly round, 
and every now and then we started a hare. Whole companies of rooks 
— a bird seen over^'where here — sailed over the tops of the trees, — such 

c Th« Nepaulese Princes were in London that year, and were mueh stared 
at for their striking costumes and magnificent diamonds. Alluding to this 
circumstance, Mr. Lockhart, the first time he met Mr. Prescott, said, play- 
fully, but not without a touch of the cynical spirit always in him, that **be 
was happy to make the acquaintance of Mr. Prescott, who, as he bad heard, 
was the great Hon of London, — he and the Nepaulese Princes.** " You 
forget the hippopotamus!** retorted Mr. Prescott. It was not, perhaps, the 
most auspicious and agreeable beginning of an acquaintance, but it did not 
prevent them from being a good deal together afterwards, and liking each 
other much. A parting dinner with Ford and Stirling at Lockbart*s was 
always remembered by Mr. Prescott as peculiarly gny and gratifying. 
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trees ! In front of the old palace were broad red gravel walks through 
the green turf, with artificial basins of water. In short, the real scene 
looked like the picture in our camera at Pepperoll. Here was the favorite 
residence of William and Manr, and of their predecessor, the mcrrjr 
Charles the Second, whose beauties, by the hands of Sir Peter Lely, still 
decorate the walls. I fancied, as I strotlcd through the grounds, I could 
see the gallant prince and his suite sauntering among the lordly avenues, 
pla^ring with his spaniels and tossing crumbs to the swans in the waters. 
We walked home at twilight, bearing the nightingale at his evening song, 
and the distant cuckoo, sounding so like the little toy the children play 
with I 

The next day we had our picnic at Box-Hill, — a sweet, romantic spot 
in Surrey, on a high hill, looking over half the country, and fragrant ^ith 
the odon» of the box, which rises here into trees. There was a collection 
of seven and twenty persons in all, friends of the family. So we spread 
our cloth in a shady spot, and produced our stores of good things, and 
with the aid of a little of the spiritual with the material, we had a merry 

time of it. T A will tell you all about it, as he returns by the 

next steamer; so he intends, at least, at the present moment. The 
P s return by It also. To think that I should have missed them ! 
William was at just such a picnic last year, and I heard many kind things 
of bim. He made some good friends hero, and left everywhere, I believe, 
• good impression. I have written to our Minister at Madrid to look him 
Qp, for I have not yet heard from him. Unlucky enough 1 but I think ha 
must soon turn up.* 

• • • ■ • 

Friday noon. 

I have so many things to tell yon of since my last date, and so little 
time to do it in, dear Susan, tliat I don't know which to take, — the 
Ascot races, dinner at Sir Robert Peel's, — or I will begin (probably end) 
with the visit to Lady S e , which I was about to make when I left off. 
I went at eleven, and found myself in the midst of a brilliant saloon, filled 
with people, amongst whom I could not recognize one familiar fiu». Yon 
may go to ten parties in London, be introduced to a score of persons in 
each, and in going to the eleventh party not see a face that you have ever 
teen before ; so large is the society of the Great Metropolis I I was soon 
put at my ease, however, by the cordial reception of Lord and Lady 
C 1 who presented me to a number of penons. 

In the crowd I saw an old gentleman, very nicely made op, stooping a 
good deal, very much decorated with orders, and making his way easily 
along, as all, young and old, seemed to treat him with deference. It was 
the Duke, — the oki Iron Duke, — and I thought myself Incky in this 
opportanity of seeing him. Lord C asked me if I would like to 
know him, and immediately presented me to him. He paid me some 
pretty compliments, on which I grew rain at once, and I did my best to 

* The rafereooe is to Mr. Presoott's eldest ton, who had been some time in 
Europe, but with whom Mr. Preseott had found it difficult to come into oom- 
mnnieation at this time. The son did not yet know that his father had 
thought of leaving America, and be was, in (act, now in AlHoa. 
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repay him in coin that had no counterfeit in it He is a striking fig^nra, 
reminding me a good deal of Colonel Perkins in his general air/ though 
his countenance is fresher. His aquiline nose is strongly cut, as in earlier 
days, when I saw him at the head of his troops in Paris, and his ]»Tge 
forehead has bnt few wrinkles. He does not show the wear and tear of 
time and thought, and his benevolent expression has all the iron worked 
out of it. He likes the attention he receives in this social way, spending 
half an hour in working his way quietly through the rooms, and, having 
received the general homage, disappears. He wore round his neck the 
ribbons and ornaments of the Golden Fleece, and on his coat the diamond- 
star of the Order of the Garter. He is in truth the lion of England, not 
to say of Europe, and X could not take my eyes off him while he re. 
mained. 

We had a stately dinner at Sir Kobert's, — four and twenty guesta. 
He received us in a long picture^llery. The windows of the gallery at 
one end look out on the Thames, its beautiful stone bridges with lofty 
arches, Westminster Abbey with its towers, and the living panorama on 
the water. The opposite windows look on the Green Gardens behind the 
palace of Whitehall, — gardens laid out by Cardinal Wolscy, and near 
the spot where Charles the First lived and lost his life on the scaffold. 
The gallery is full of masterpieces, especially Dutch and Flemish, — 
among them the famous Chapeau de PaUle, which cost Sir Robert over five 
thousand pounds, or twenty-two thousand dollars. In his dining-room are 
also superb pictures, ** the famous one by Wilkie, of John Knox preach- 
ing, which did not come up to the idea I had formed from the excellent 
engraving of it; and Waagen, the German critic, who was there, told me, 
as I said this to him, that I was perfectly correct in the judgment. So I 
find I am a connoisseur! There was a portrait of Dr. Johnson, by Rey- 
nolds, — the portrait owned by Mrs. Thrale, and engraved for the Diction- 
ary. What a bijou I 

We sat at dinner, looking out on the moving Thames. We dined at 
eight, but the twilight lingers here till half past nine o'clock at this seasoii. 
Sir Robert was exceedingly courteous to his guests ; told some good 
stories, at which some laughed immoderately ; showed us his pictures, faia 
collection of autographs, &c. He has the celebrated letter, written by 
Nelson, in which be says, " If I die, JHgaie will be found written on my 
heart." • 

7 The resemblance to the Duke of Wellington of the late Oolonel Thomas 
H. Perkins, already referred to as a munificent merchant of Boston, was often 
noticed and very obvious. 

* An anecdote of this dinner, connected with an account of another, is 
happily given by Mr. Stirling, in a little memoir of Mr. Presoott, which was 
originally published in ** Fraser's Magazine,** for March, 1869, and was sub- 
sequently printed privately, with additions. 

**Amongst the many occasions when it was the good fortune of the author 
of this sketch to meet Mr. Prescott, there is one which has especially stamped 
itself on his memory. It was on a delightful summer day, at a dinner given at 
the * Trafalgar,* at Greenwich, by Mr. Murray, of Albemarle Street Of 
that small and well-chosen circle, the brightest lights are, alas! already 
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Ib not this a fine life ? I am most sincerelj tired of it. Not that I do 
not enjoj the aocud nieetinp;fl, and there aro abundant objects of interest. 
Bot I am weary of the dissipation, and woald not exchange mj rei^ilar 
domestic and literary occupations in the good old Foritan town for thir 
Toand of heedless, headless gayety, — not if I had the fortune of the 
Marquis of Westminster, the richest peer in England. It is hard work to 
make tkUfi of pleasure. Wherever yon go, you see wealth, splendor, and 
&shion, — horses, carriages, houses, all brilliant and gorgeous ; — but 
nothing like repose, and not always good taste. All seem to be eagerly 
pursuing the goddess Pleasure, — hard to be caught, and vanishing in tlie 
grasp. If I could bring it with a wish, August 15th would be here in 

quenched. The festive humor of Ford will no more enliven the scene he 
loved so well ; nor will the wit of Lookhart and the wisdom of Hallam ever 
more brighten or adorn banquets like that at which they met their fellow- 
laborer from the New World. Everything wan in perfection, — the weather, 
the preliminary stroll beneoth the great chestnnt -trees in Greenwich Park, 
the cool upper room with its balcony overhanging the river, the dinner, from 
tlie prefatory wftter<souchy to the ultimate devilled white*bait, the assort- 
ment, spirits, and conversation of the guests. On our return to town in the 
cool of the summer night, it was the good fortune of the prenent writer to sit 
beside Mr. Prescott, on the box of the omnibus which Mr. Murray had 
chartered for his party. It was there that the historian related to him the 
fortunes of his first historical work, as told above. He likewise described 
with great xest a more recent incident of his life. Some days before that, he 
had dined with the late Sir Robert Peel. With the punctuality which was 
very noticeable amidst all the bustle of Mr. Prescott*s endless London en- 
gagements, he was in Whitehall gardens at the precise moment indicated on 
the card of invitation. It followed, as a natural result, that be was for some 
minutes the sole occupant of the drawing-room. In due time. Sir Robert 
walked In, very bland and a little formnl, somewhat more portly than he ap- 
peared on the canvas of Lawrence, somewhat less rotund than he was wont 
to be figured in the columns of Puntk. Although not personally known to 
bis host, Mr. Prescott took for granted that his name had been announced. 
It was to his great surprise, therefore, that he found himself addressed in 
French. He replied in the same language, inly musing whether he had been 
mistaken for somebody else, or whether to speak French to all persons from 
beyond the sea was the etiquette of British statesmanship, or the private pre- 
dilection of Peel. After some introductory topics had been got ovtr, he was 
still further mystified by finding the dialogue turned towards the drama, and 
being complimented on his great success in that unfamiliar walk of letters. 
The astonished historian was making the reply which his native modesty dic- 
tated, when a second guest, a friend of his own, entered, and addressed both of 
them in English. Mr. Prescott had been mistaken for M. Scribe, — a blunder 
ludicrous enough to those who know the contrast that existed between the 
handsome person of the historian, and the undistinguished appearance of the 
most prolific of modem playwrights. By a curious chance, M. Scribe did 
not arrive uutil a large party of political and literary celebrities were seated 
at dinner, and Mr. Prescott concluded his story by remarking on the graceful 
kindness with which Sir Robert hastened to meet him at the door, and 
mootbed the foreigner's way to a place amongst strangers.* 
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less than no time,* — and then, Ho for Yankee-land! Mr. Rogers has 
just sent me a message to say, that he must at least shake hands with me. 
How kind is this ! although his house is crowded with visitors, he sees no 
one but his physicians. 

Remember me kindly to George and Anna, and to any other friends. 
Kiss mother and lizae, and believe me, dearest, 

Your loving husband, 

Wm. H. Fbssoott. 

TO MISS PRESCOTT. 

LoNDOir, June 14, 1860. 
Mt dbar Lizzib, 

As your mother tells me that you are to write me this week, I will do 
the same good turn to you. What shall I tell yon about T There are so 
many things that would interest you in this wonderful city. But first of 
all, I think on reflection, you judged wisely in not coming. You would 
have had some lonely hours, and have been often rather awkwardly 
situated. Girls of your age make no great figure here in society. One 
never, or very rarely, meets them at dinner-parties, — and they are not so 
numerous in the evening parties as with us, unless it be the balls. Six 
out of seven women whom you meet in society arc over thirty, and many 
of them over forty and fifty, — not to say sixty. The older they are, the 
more they are dressed and diamonded. Young girls dress little, and 
wear very little ornament indeed. They have not much money to spend 
on such costly luxuries. At the Ascot races yesterday, I liappcncd to be 

next to Lady , a very pleasing girl, the youngest sister of Lord . 

She seemed disposed to bet on the horses ; so I told her I wonld venture 
anywhere from a shilling to a sovereign. She said she never bet higher 
than a shilling, but on this occasion would go as high as half a crown. 
So she did, — and lost it. It was quite an exciting mce, between a horse 
of Lord Eglinton's, named " Flying Dutchman," and a little mare of 
Lord Stanley's,^ named ** Canezou." The former had won on several 
occasions, but the latter had lately begun to make a name in the world, 
and Lord Stanley's friends were eagerly backing her. It was the most 
beautiful show in the world. 

But I will begin with the beginning. I went with the Lawrences. 
We went by railway to Windsor, then took a carriage to Ascot, some 
half-doxen miles distant The crowds of carriages, horses, &c. on the 
road filled the air with a whirlwind of dust, and I should have been 
blinded but for a blue veil which was lent me to screen my hat and face. 
The Swedish Minister, who furnished these accommodations, set the 
example by tying himself up. On reaching Ascot, we were admitted to 
the Ai/oti, which stands against the winning-post, and which is occupied by 
the Queen, when there. It was filled with gay company, all in high 
spirits. Lord Stanley was looking forward to a triumph, though he 
talked coolly about it. He is one of the ablest, perhaps the ablest, debater 

* The period at which he then proposed to embark for home. 
M Now (18tf2) the Earl of Derby. 
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In Parlmment, and next Monday will make a grand assanlt on the Cabi- 
net. This is the way he relieves himself from the cares of public life. I 
•aspect be was qaite as mnch interested in the result of the race yesterday 
as he will be in the result of the Parliamentary battle on Monday. 

The prise, besides a considerable stake of money from subscription, was 
a most gorgeous silver vase, the annual present of the Emperor of Russia 
for the Ascot races. It represents Hercules taming the hones of Dio- 
mede, beaatiftiUy sculptured, making an ornament for a sideboard or a 
table, some five feet in height, and eighteen inches square. What a trophy 
for the castle of the Earl of Derby, or for the Eglinton halls in Scotland ! 

The horses were paraded up and down before the spectators, — betting 
rau ^fSTf high, -^ men and women, nobles and commoners, who crowd 
the ground by thousands, all entering into it. Five horses started on 
a heat of two miles and a half. Tlie little bay mare led off gallantly, — 
<• Flying Dutchman " seemed to lose ground, — the knowing ones b«gan 
to shake, — and the odds rose in « Canezou's " favor, — when, just as 
they were within half a mile of the goal. Lord Eglinton 's jockey gave his 
horse the rein, and he went off in gallant style, — not running, but touch- 
ing the ground in a succession of flying leaps that could hardly have 
brushed the wet from the grass, for it began to rain. There was a general 
sensation ; bets changed ; the cry was for the old favorite ; and as the 
little troop shot by us, " Flying Dutchman " came in at the heail, by the 
length of several rods, before all the field. Tlien thero was a shouting 
•ad congratuhuions, while the mob followed the favorite horse as if they 
woaU devour him. He was brought directly under our windows, and 
Lady Eglinton felt, I have no doubt, as much love for him at the moment 
•• kur any of her children. It was a glorious triumph, and the vase was 
ben, ^ or her lord's, whom I did not see. Now I did not feel the least 
excited by all this, but excessively tired, and I would not go to another 
race, if I could do it by walking into the next street ; that is, if I had to 
sit it out, as I did here, for three mortal houn. How hard the English 
fine people are driven for amusement I 

Coming home, we drove through the royal park at Windsor, among 
trees hundreds of yean old, under which troops of deer were lazily 
gnuriug, secure from all molestation. The Thames is covered with swans, 
which nobody would dare to injure. How beautiful all this is 1 I wish, 
dear Lizzie, you could have a peep at the English country, with its 
superb, wido-stretching hiwns, its numerous flocks of sheep, everywhere 
dotting the fields, and even the parks in town, and the beautiful white 
cows, all as clean as if they had been scrubbed down. England, in the 
country, is without a rival. But in town, the houses are all dingy, and 
most of tliem as black as a chimney with the smoke. This hangs like a 
fiineral pall over the city, penetrating the houses, and discoloring the curtains 
and furniture in a very short time. You would be amused with tlie gay 
scene which the streets in this part of the town present. Splendid equipages 
fill the great streets as far as the eye can reach, blazing with rich ct>lon, 
and silver mountings, and gaudy liveries. Everything hero tells of a proud 
and luxurious aristocracy. I shall see enough of them to-day, as 1 have 
engagements of one kind or another to four houses, before bed-time, which 
is now with me very regulariy about twelve, — sometimes later, but I do 
not like to hare it later. 
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Why hftvio I no letter on my table from homel I trust I shall find one 
there this evening, or I shall, after all, have a heavy heart, which is fitf 
from gay in this gayety. 

Tour afibctionate fatljer, 

Wm. H. Fbbscott. 



The aooount of his presentation at Court is much in the 
same style with the last It is addressed to Mrs. Frescott, and, 
after an introduction on slight subjects, goes on as follows : — 

Thursday, 6 P. M. 

Well, the presentation has come off, and I will give yon some account 
of it before going to dine with Lord Fitzwilliam. This rooming I break- 
^ted with Mr. Monckton Milncs, where I met Macaulay, — the third 
time this week. We had also Liord Lyttleton, — an excellent scholar, — 
Gladstone, and Lord St. Germans, — a sensible and agreeable person, — 
and two or three others. We had a lively talk ; but I left early for the 
Court aflkir. I was at Lawrence's at one, in my costume : a chapeau with 
gold lace, blue coat, and white trousers, bcgildod with buttons and metal, 
— the coat buttons up, single-breasted, to the throat, — a sword, and 
patent-leather boots. I was a figure, indeed I But I had enough to keep 
mc in countenance. I spent an hour yesterday with Lady M., getting in- 
structions for demeaning myself. The greatest danger was, that I should 
be tripped up by my own sword. On reaching St. Jan^es's PaUicc we 
passed up-stairs tlirongh files of the guard, — beef-eaters, — and were 
shown into a large saloon, not laiger than the great room of the White 
House, but richly hung with crimson silk, and some fine portraits of the 
family of Gcoige the Third. It was amusing, as we waited there an 
hour, to see the arrival of the different persons, diplomatic, militaiy, and 
courtiers. All, men and women, blazing in all their stock of princely finery ; 
and such a ptiwer of diamonds, pearls, emeralds, and laces, the trains of 
the ladies' dresses several yards in Length 1 Some of the ladies wore coro- 
nets of diamonds that covered the greater part of the head, others nei*k- 
laces of diamonds, and emeralds that were a size perfectly enormous. I 

counted on Lady 's head two strings of diamonds, rising gradually 

from the size of a fourpence to the size of an English shilling, and thick 
in proportion. Lady — — had emeralds mingletl with her diamonds, of 
the finest lustre, as large as pigeon's eggs. The parvre was not always in 

the best taste. The Duchess of 's dress was studded with diamonds 

along the border and down the middle of tlie robe, — each of the size of 
half a nutmeg. The young ladies, a great many of whom were pre- 
sented, were dressed generally without ornament. I tell all this for Liz- 
zie's especial benefit. The company were at length permitted one by 
one to pass into the presence^^hamlier, — a room of about the same size as 
the otlier, with a throne and gorgeous canopy at the farther end, before 
which stood the little Queen of the mighty Isle, and her consort, sur- 
loonded by her ladies in waiting. She was rather simply dressed, but hi 
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in a FieM-Manhal's nnifonn, and coTcred, I shoaM think, with all 
the ordem of Europe. He is a good-looking' person, but by no means so 
good-kx>king as the portraits of him. The Qaccn is better looking than 
yon might expect. I was presented by our Minister, according to the di- 
reetioiii of the Chamberlain, as the historian of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
in dae form, — and made my profound obeisance to her Majesty, who 
made a rery dignified courtesy, as she made to some two hundred others, 
who were presented in like manner. Owing to there having been no 
drawing-room for a k>ng time, there was an unusual number of presenta- 
tions of young ladies ; but very few gentlemen were presented. I made 
the same low Iww to his Princcship, to whom I was also presented, and so 
bowed myself out of the royal circle, without my sword tripping up the 
heels of my nobility. As I was drawing off. Lord Carlisle, who was 
standing on the edge of the royal circle, called me, and kept me by his 
side, telling me the names of the different lords and ladies, who, after par- 
ing their obeisance to tlie Queen, nassod out l)efore us. He said, he had 
come to the drawing-room to see now I got through the aflair, which he 
thought 1 did without any embarrassment. Indeed, to say ti-uth, I have 
been more embarrassed a hundred times in my life than I was here, I don't 
know why ; I suppose, because I am getting old. I passed another hour 

in talking and criticising, especially with Lady T , whom E 

D— knew, and with Lady M H and Lord M , all of 

whom happened to gather in that part of the room. I had also some talk 
with Sir Robert Peel and hia wife, who has tite remains of beauty, and 
whose daughter, much admired, according to Lord C., has much beauty 
herself. I talked also for some time with the old Iron Duke, who had 
more gold than iron about him to-day, and looked very well, altliough his 
utterance is not perfectly 'distinct, and he is slightly deaf. 

After the drawing-room, I went at five to Stafford House, the Duchess 
i>f Sutherland's, where I lunched, and spent a couple of hours in rambling 
through the rooms of tlie magnificent palace ornamented with hundreds 
of tlie most exquisite paintings and statues, and commanding a beautiful 
view of Hyde Park. Nothing can be more kind than the behavior of the 
whole of Lord C.'s relatives to me. Luckily for me, they are of the best 
fiimilies in England. They treat me, one and all, as if I were one of 
themselves. What can lie so grateful to the wanderer in a foreign land, 
as to find himself at once among friends, who seem to be friends of an old 
standing ? If I were to tell you of the cordial and affectionate greetings 
they give me, I should seem more vain than I seem now, I fear, — if pos- 
tible. But you will feel that I am talking to you, and do not say half I 
fhould if I were really talking. 

I am most desirous to embark by September 1st, but I must see four or 
five specimens of English country-life ; and Parliament — confound it — 
will not rise licfore the middle of August, unless the Ministry are upset, 
which mav be. I have invitations to Lord Lansdowne*s, the Duke of 
NorthttmtierIand*s, Lord Fitz William's, the Duke of Argyll's, and all that 
kith and kin, — and several other places. Lord Carlisle wants me to go 
iint to Castle Howard, then to old Nawarth Castle, on the borders, which 
he has entirely restored since the fire, and the family spend some wceka 
there. I am afraid all this will carry me into September. But if so^ 

13 s 
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I shall abridge some of the yisits. I shall try to embark by the fint Oh 
September. 

• • • • • 

Your loving husband, 

Wh. H. Pbbscott. 



To his mother he begins a letter in London, June 20th, but 
continues it from the Bishop of Oxford's palace. 

CuDDESDON Palace, Jnne 28. 

Ton will be surprised at the date of mj continnation, perhaps, dear 
mother. I am about seven miles from Oxford, at the residence of the 
Bishop, called Cuddcsdon Pa^ucb ; a very old building, and the mansion 
occupied from anci&nt times by his predecessors. The present Bishop is 
the son of the famous Wilberforce. He is a very handsome man, polished 
in his manners, and an eloquent preacher. He invited me to stay here 
two or three days. We have besides a dozen persons in the house, — & 
brother bishop, Thirlwall, who wrote the ** History of Greece," an amiable 
and unpretending scholar ; the Lawrences ; Lord and Lady Caatlereagh, 
&C. It is very convenient for me, as I am to-monx)w to receive the degree 
of Doctor of Laws from Oxford University. The Marquis of Northamp- 
ton,^^ who is also here, is to receive a degree at the same time, and a 
special convocation has been called for the purpose. After the ceremony 
we all lunch at the Vice-Chancellor's, and return in the evening to Lon- 
don. I came down to Oxford yesterday in the train with the Lawrences. 
The Bishop was obliged unluckily to remain in London till this morning, 
to attend the christening of the last royal infant. He had arranged, there- 
fore, that we should dine with the Principal of one of the Colleges in Oxford, 
afler which, at ten, we drove over to Cuddesdon. Lord Northampton and 
I came over together, and I found him a lively, sensible person, full of in- 
teresting anecdote. He has travelled a good deal, and is much connected 
with science and scientific men. Before going to bed, the whole house- 
hold — guests included — went to the chapel, a very pretty building 
erected by the present Bishop, and heard the evening service, -— very sol- 
emn, and parts of it chanted by the domestics of the house. There are 
two chaplains attached to the establishment. My bedroom looks out on a 
lawn, dotted with old trees, over whose tops the rooks are sailing and caw- 
ing, while a highly gifted nightingale is filling the air with his melody. I 
am writing, you must understand, at five o'clock in the afternoon, while the 
rest of the household have gone to the afternoon service in the parish 
church. I went there this morning, and heard the Bishop preach. He 
arrived here from London, late last night, after we had all retired to rest. 
The church is one I should much like you to see. It is of the greatest 
antiquity, — parts of it going back to the times of the Plantagenets, — to 
the reigns, indeed, of Henry the Third and John. Is not that a gloriom 
antiquity 1 We sat in the venerable pile, where prayer and praise had 

u President of the Royal Society. He died the next year. 
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ascended for nearlj seven ccntnries. The crnmbling walls have been ro- 
stored bj the present Bishop, a man of great architcctaral taste. The 
light streams in through tlie stained panes, on which the arms and names 
of a long roll of bishops, from the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
were colored. The service was performed with a cereroonv quite Roman- 
Catliolic. The chant was conducted by all the congregation, as it seemed to 
me, and a great deal of the sernce read by us was chanted. The sermon 
was adapted, or meant to be adapted, to a parish church ; but I did not 
acquiesce in the views of the preacher, though the tones of his voice 
would have melted the most obdurate heart. They started an unfortunate 
urchin who had fallen asleep, and whom he paused in his sermon to ad- 
monish in a very pastoral but decided tone. There must be little danger 
of the good Bishop's flock going to sleep, I should think, with this sort of 
improvement of tlie discourse. In truth, he is so eloquent that there roust 
be very little danger of it at any rate. I walked with some of the ladies 
lor a long while under the old elms in the grounds, after church. 
• • « • • 

I wish you could see the pretty picture — the English picture — under 
my window ; — the green lawn, as smooth as velvet and of as deep a rei^ 
dure. There are circular beds of roses, and yellow and purple flowers, 
gayly set out in one part of it, clumps of stately elms, and cypresses 
throwing masses of shadow over the turf, and several of the party, re- 
turned from church, stretched out under the trees, while the great birds, 
the rooks, are wheeling in the air, and the woods are alive, as the evening 
son is withdrawing his fiercer nys. For it has been •* real " warm 
to-day. 

Cuddesdon stands on a high terrace, and from the groimds, which are 
not extensive, you have a wide view of the rich vale of the Isis, as it 
winds through Oxfordshire. The pastures are covered with white or 
whito«treakod cattle, that look as if they had been groomed like hoiscs, so 
clean and shining are they, and flocks of sheep, that always speckle an 
English landscape. Then tliere is a beautiful chime of bolls, that has 
twice sent its musical echoes to-day over hill and dale, filling the air and 
the heart with a sober Sabbath melody. Then just beyond the grounds, 
around the old church, lies the country churchyard, where rest the mortal 
part of many a brave soul tlut lived in the tiroes of the Edwards and 
Heniya. What is there like these old links of Time, that bind ns to the 
past, — as much our past as it is John Bull's? 

To-morrow morning we go to Oxford, for the ceremony of Dodorizing 
which takes place in the theatre, before the Bigwigs. Our household 
all go over to do ns honor, and eat the Vico-€Hiancellor's lunch, who 
wrote me a note inviting me to bring my firiends. So fare you well, dear 
mother. Pray be careful of your h^th. Do stay, if you can, some time 
with Susan at Nahant. Give my love to her and Lizsie, with as many 
kisses as yon please, and tell my dear wife she must take this for her lettw 
this time, as I intend to write to Ticknor. God bless yon all. 

Your aliectionate son, 

Wm. H. Peuoor. 

He was at CuddesdoDy as we have seen, partly in order to be 
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near Oxford, when he was ^ called up *" there, as the phrase is, 
to be made a Doctor of Civ J Law. Of this he gives a more 
distinct account in the following letter than I find elsewhere. 

TO MR. TICKNOR. 

LoKDow, June 26, 1S60. 
Mr DBAS Georgb, 

I roast thank you for yonr kind letter by the Asia, which made her 
trip in ten days and a bittock. I had written to my mother from Oxford 
that I should send yon a line by this steamer ; so you will consider me, 
if you please, as quick on the trigger as yourself. 

Well, here I am in the hurry-scurry of London, up to my ears in 
dances, dinners, and breakfasts, some of the last at 10 A. M., some at 5 
P. M., to say nothing of luncheons, the most beautiful of which that I 
have seen, was yesterday at Lansdowne House. I am booked up for din- 
ners to the middle of July, and then I intend to stop, as I may take a 
week for a trip to Holland, — the land of my historic avenir. Meanwhile 
I have invitations of one kind or another, often three or four a day. So 
I shall not go to sleep till bedtime certainly ; and I believe, though I have 
been here but three weeks, I have been industrious enough to be able to 
form a pretty good judgment of the stuff of which London society is made. 
On the whole, it is a very extraordinary kind of life, and, as far as health 
is concerned, agrees with me wonderfully. My eyes and many et-cetera* 
are improved, and even the digestive organs, which must form the great 
fihx de resistance in the battle, so far come up to the mark gloriously. 
Yet it is a life, which, were I an Englishman, I should not desire a great 
deal of; two months, at most, although I think, on the whole, the knowl- 
edge of a very curious state of society, and of so many interesting and re- 
markable characters, well compensates the bore of a voyage. Yet I am 
quite sure, having once had this experience, nothing would ever induce me 
to repeat it. As I have heard you say, it would not pay. 

The world here are all in great agitation and suspense as to the fate of 
the Ministry. It hangs, you know, on the vote of the Commons on the 
Greek question. I will not trouble you with the details, with which you are 
too good a reader of English politics not to be familiar. I was in the 
House of Peers at the grand charge of Lord Stanley, and have heard 
some speeches in the Commons, but not the best. If government do not 
get a majority of over thirty, at least, it is understood they will go out, 
and then there will bo»such a scramble, for they reign by the weakness 
and division of their opponents. The voting on this motion will, I im- 
agine, cause no less division in the government ranks. It is curious to 
■ee the interest shown by the women in political matters. 
• • • • • 

What will interest you more than tlie contest is the assault made so 
brutally by Brougham on your friend Bunsen. I was present, and nevet 
saw anything so coarse as his personality. He said the individual took 
up the room of two ladies. Bunsen is rather fat, as also Madame and his 
daughter, — all of whom at last marched out of tlie gallery, bul not antil 
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cjm and glamiei had been directed to the spot, to make out the onlortunate 
individual, while Lord Broogham was flying np and down, thumping the 
table with hia fiat, and foaming at the month, till all his brother-peen, in- 
cluding the old Duke, were in convulsions of laughter. I dined with Bun- 
aen and Madame the same day, at Ford's. He has since received scores of 
condoling visits, as well as the most conciliatory communications from 
Lord Palmerston, &c., &c. It will, probably, end in providing a place 
for the Corps Diptomatiqne, who have hitherto been shuffled with "dis- 
tinguished foreigners " into the vacant space around the throne. 

• • a • . 

I returned day before yesterday fiom a visit to the Bishop of Oxford, 
Wilberforce, you know ; one of the best-brsd men, and most pleasing in 
converMUion, that I have met with. However canny he may be in his 
church politics, he is certainly amiable, for uniform good-breeding implies 
a sacrifice of self that is founded on benevolence. There was some agree- 
able company at the house, among them a lady, very well read, the daugh- 
ter of a Bishop, who told me she had never heard the name of Dr. Chan- 
ning I I gave her a great shock by telling her I was a Unitarian. The term 
is abdolutely synonymous, in a laige party here, with Infidel, Jew, Mo- 
hammedan ; wone even, because regarded as a wolf in sheep's clothing. 

On Monday morning our party at the Bishop's went to Oxford, where 
liord Northampton and I were Doctorized in due form. We were both 
dresMd in flaming red robes (it was the hottest day I have felt here) and 
then marched out in solemn procession with the Faculty, &c., in their 
black and red gowns, through the public street, looking, that is, ««, like 
the victims of an auio de fi; though, I believe, on second thoughts, the 
SUM (emto was yellow. The bouse was well filled by both men and women. 
The Archeological Society is holding its meetings there. We were 
marched up the aisle ; Professor Philliraore made a long Latin exposition 
of our merits, in which each of the adjectives ended, as Southey said in 
reference to himself on a like occasion, in imrnm ; and amidst the cheers 
of the audience we were converted into Doctors. We lunched with the 
Vice-Chancelkir, who told me I should have had a degree on Commem- 
oration-day, the regular day ; but he wrote about me to the Dean of St. 
Paul's, who was absent from town, and so an answer waa not received 
until too late. He did not tell me that the principal object of the letter 

wafi to learn my faith, having some misgivings as to my heresy. M 

wrote him word that be thought my books would be found to bo vouchers 
enough for me to obtain a degree. So a special convocation was called, 
and my companion in the ceremony was a better man than a military 
chief, like Lord Gough. I like Loid Northampton very much. He was 
mt the Bishop's, and we drove together from Coddesdon to Oxford.** He 
is a man of very active mind. He told me some good anecdotes ; among 
others, an answer of the Duke to a gentleman who asked him if be had 

1* Mr. Prescott had already reoeived mors than one honorary degree at 
home; but, with his aceustomed ingennootness and simplicity, remembering 
how laTishly and carelessly sueh distinctions are -conferred by most tiX our 
American colleges, he oould not repress his satisfiiction that he waa ** now a 
nol Doctor." 
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not been larprued at the battle of Waterloo. The Doke coldly replied, 
** I never was surprised, aa well as I can remember, till now, in mj life." 
Did you ever hear of his fine answer to a lady who was glorifying his viOi- 
tories ? "A victory, ma'am, is the saddest thing in the world, except a 
defeaL" Now that Sidney Smith is gone, Rogers furnishes the nicest 
touches in the way of repartee. His conversation even in his dilapidated 
condition, on his back, is full of salt, not to say cayenne. I was praising 
somebody's good-nature very much. " Yes," he said, «80 much good- 
nature, that there Is no room for good-sense." Perhaps yon have heard 
of a good thing of Rogers's, which Lord Lansdowne told me the other 
day he heard him say* It was at Lord Holland's table, when Rogers 
asked Sir Philip Francis (the talk had some allusion to Junius) if he. Sir 
Philip, would allow him to ask a certain question. " Do so at your 
peril," was the amicable reply. " If he is Junius," said Rogers in an on- 
dertone to his neighbor, ** he must be Junius Brutus.** 

Since writing the preceding, I have passed half an hour with Lockhart 
in his own quarters. He showed me some most interesting memorials of 
Scott ; among the rest the diary, in which the trembling character, more 
and more trembling, and the tottering thoughts showed the touch of apo- 
plexy. Very affecting, is it not ? 

Macaulay has gone to Scothind to look over topography ; among the 
rest, the scene of the massacre of Glencoe. I have met him several times, 
and breakfasted with him the other morning. His memory for quotations 
and illustration is a miracle, — quite disconcerting. He comes to a talk, 
like one specially crammed. Yet you may start the topic. He told me 
he should be delivered of twins on his next publication, which would not 
be till '53. I was glad to hear him say tliis, though it will be a disap- 
pointment to brethren of the trade, who think a man may turn out his- 
toricals, like romances and calicoes, by the yard. Macaulay's first 
draught — very unlike Scott's — is absolutely illegible firom erasures and 
corrections. He showed me a sheet just written. I found ofe as an 
abridgment of castle, and all on that plan. This draft he copies always, 
with alteration, &c. This shows more care tlian I had supposed. He 
tells me he has his moods for writing. When not in the vein, he does not 

press it« Johnson, you remember, ridiculed this in Gray. H told 

me that Lord Jeffrey once told him that, luiving tripped up Macaulay 
in a quotation from "Paradise Lost," two days ai^er Macaulay came 
to him and said, ** You will not catch mo again in the Paradise " ; at 
which Jeffrey opened the volume and took him up in a great number of 
passages at random, in all of which he went on, correctly repeating the 
original. Was not this a miraculous tour cT^rit f Macaulay does not 
hesitate to say now, that he thinks he could restore the first six or seven 
books of the " Paradise " in case they were lost. 

The world here is agitated by the debate still going on in the Com. 
xnons, on which the fate of the Ministry depends. Lord Palmerston 
made a most able defence evening before last. The Speaker says h« 
never heard one superior to it since he has presided there, nearly a dozen 
years. His wife lieard the whole of it, and seems to feel the full glory 
which has come upon her husband. Yet, altliongh it has made a good 
rally for the party, the issue is very doubtful. Day before yesterday I 
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dined with jour friend Kenyon. I fband him kind and most cordial. It 
is the first time I have seen him ; no fanlt of his, for he has called, and 
repeatedly asked mo to dine ; nor of mine, for I have called also. But 
meeting any particular body in London is a small chance, — too small to 
bo counted on by any person. I have seen much of the Milmans and 
Lyells. Nothing can be kinder. Lord Carlisle and his whole kith and 
kin, ditto. These I had some right to count upon, but, in truth, the ex- 
pressions of kindness from utter strangers have been what I had no right 
to anticipate. I avail myself so much of this friendly feeling that I flatter 
myself I shall see as much of London (the interior) in six weeks as most 
of its inhabitants would in as many months. T^ice this week I kept my 
ground in the ball-room till ghost-dme had passed, once till an hour after 
dawn. Am I not a fiut hoy f 

Of all the notabilities no one has struck me more than the Iron Duke. 
His face is as fresh as a young man's. He stoops much and is a little 
deaf. It is interesting to see with what an aflbctionate and respectful 
feeling he is regarded by all, — not least by the Queen. 

Do yon know, by the way, that I have become a courtier, and affect 
the royal presence ? I wish yon could see my gallant costume, gold-laced 
coat, white inexpressibles, silk hose, gold-buckled patent slippers, sword, 
and chapean, &c. This and my Cardinal's robe on Monday I Am I not 
playing the fool as well as my betters ? Mo wonder that the poet who 
lived in London should find out that " The world 's a stage, and all the 
men," &c. But I must conclude this long talk, so pleasant with a dear 
firiend, but not without thanking you for so kindly condensing my char- 
acter into twelve hundred words ; better than if yon had had more words 

allowed to tell it in." L , in the haste of my departure, asked if 

he could not refer to some one, and I told him yon ; for I had rather be 
in your hands than in any other man's alive. If I had not been in yours, 
I should have been in his. I hope to get something better than the 
paralysis effigy which L got of me an hour before sailing, as I am 
engaged to sit for my portrait next week to an excellent artist, Rich- 
mond, in the same style as our Cheney, for Lord Carlisle ; a thing I did 
Dot expect to do again. 

With ever so much love to Anna, and Anika, and little Uaie, 
I remain, dear Geoige, 

Always aflbctionately yours, 

Wm. H. Pbssoott. 

TO MBS. PRESCOTT. 

LoxDOK, Sunday, June 80, 1860. 

DSABXST SUBAK, 

I go this afternoon to the Dean of St Paul's to lunch and bear his 
•flemoon service in the great Cathedral. I shall call for our good friend 
Lady LysU, and take her with me. What shall I tcU you of the past 

^ A notice of Mr. Prescott, whieh I prepared for a publication at Mew 
York, entitled ** Illustrious Americans," wfaera I was limited to twelve huo 
dred words, as it was only intended to explain a portrait of him. 
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week ? I will mn over m j engagements for yesterday and a day or two 
coming, that yoa may know my whereaboats. I was invited to a mral 
party at a Mrs. Lawrence's, Ealing Park, where went the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. But I could not go, having engaged to visit Lambeth, the old 
palace of the Archbishop of Canterbnry, with my friends the Milmans. 
And friends they are ; I wish yoa knew Mrs. M., yoa would so like her. 
Her letter to me last summer was a fiur index to her character. 

• • • • • 

1 received your letter, enclosing that of Amory, to whom I shall write 
this week. But I write so much to yoa, that it really leaves me little 
time for others. But writing to you is my chief happiness, as it is talking 
with my best friends, you and mother. Well, where was II At the 
Queen's. — (The servant has just brought me a note from Alison, inviting 
me most cordially to make his house in Glasgow my head-quarters, should 
I visit Scotland, where he goes in a day or two. That is kind from a 
brother of the craft.) — After some of the company had paid their 
respects, dancing began. The Queen danced a ouadrille very gracefully 
with the Prince of Prussia. The crowd in the neighborhood of the 
Queen was intense, and the heat suffocating. I strolled through the whole 
suite of magnificent apartments, all filled with a blaze of beauty, simply 
attired in the young, and of age bejewelled from head to foot, — the men 
in their picturesque diplomatic costumes, or military or court-dresses 
blazing with diamond-crosses and ribbons, and noble orders. It was a 
gorgeous sight. At midnight we went to supper, the Queen leading io 
the procession, while the whole band played the grand national air. The 
supper-table ran through the whole length of the immense hall, the 
farther end of which was hung with gold or gilt shields of great size and 
lighted up with a thousand lights. The rest of the room was in compara- 
^ve darkness. It was a grand stage cfibct, which I did not much admire, 
servants stood next to the wall. They were as many as could stand 
at tli& tables, which at the end were united by a transverse table. They 
were all gold and finery, so that I felt very diffident of calling on them 
for anything. The Queen kept her state at the head of the room, and, 
as well as her guests, was on the inside of the tables. The supper was 
magnificent, especially in fruits and confectionery. You know I have a 
failing in the way of confectionery, and the English have varieties that 
would make the fortune of a Yankee. After supper, dancing again, till 
1 ^aw one young lady in a waltz before the Queen, who never waltzes, go 
down with a thump that I thought might have broken a bone. Two 
other couples had the like fate that evening. The floors are of hard wooo 
and polished. At two her Majesty retired. So could not I ; for my car 
ringo was more than an hour in getting to the door, and the daylight waf 
broad in the streets before I laid my head on the pillow. There is th« 
Court Ball ! And from one you may learn all. We are now in great 
stir here for the accident which has l)efallen Sir Robert Peel ; I called 
there to-day, and left my card, as do half London. It is curious to see 
the interest excited. A police-officer is stationed at the gates to prevent 
disorder, and bulletins aro handed round to the crowd, containing the lait 
report of the physicians. You will see the particuUirs in the newspapen. 
It is a serious, very probably a fatal accident. 
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July 3d. — Sir Robert Peel is dead 1 The news has given a shock to 
the whole town. He died in his dining-room, — the very room where I 
was with him a fortnight ago. It seems a frivolous thing, this dining 
and dancing in the midst of death. I am getting a-weary of the life, I 
assure you. 

• • • • • 

Fourth of July. — William came in upon me to-day at noon. He 
arrived in the Southampton steamer from Gibraltar. He has been in 
Afri(.:a and Southern Spain, and, as his letters remained in Paris by his 
orders, he beard nothing of my being in London till be received a note 
from our Minister in Madrid. He looks very well, just as he did when he 
sailed, except that he is as black as a Moor from the African sun. It was 
a merry meeting on both sides. He is very simple and unaffected in his 
manners, and is full of his adventures. He has brought with him your 
dagttcrrotype, the sight of which, dear, was as welcome to me as the 
sight of him. He has left some articles in Paris, and I think I shall let 
him run over there for a few days. On the 20th, I shall go with him for 
a week to Belgium ; then take him with me to a few country-places, and 
early in September I shall embark. If Parliament did not continue sitting 
till the middle of August, I should not be so late. With love to mother 
and Lizzie, and to £. Dexter, 

I remain your loving husband, 

Wm. H. Prescott. 

My eyes are much better, and health generally veiy good. William 
eompliments me by saying I look younger than when he left. 

I am now writing to Amory,'* and shall send the letters to-day. It is 
a fine day, and I go at noon on my expedition to Greenwich with Ford, 
Lockhart, Hallam, Stirling, Rawlinson, Cummings, the African lion- 
hnnter, ftc. William is to be one of the party. I sat op with him late 
last night after my return from dinner, till one o'clock, hearing 
Southern advemnres, and indulging with him in the fume of cigan. 

TO MRS. PRESCOTT. 



Wednesday evening. — Just returned from the Coantess Grey's. A tmall 
party of ten. I sat between two ladies, whose onited ages amounted to ono 
hundred and fifty. Lady — and Lady ^-— . There was also a chaimiog 
lady there to whom I loat my heart, dear wifc, some three weeks since. 
Don't be jealous, she is over seventy, — Lady Moriey, a most natural, 
lively, benevolent body. I know yon wonld like her. I really think the 
elder bodies here are very charming. In fact, nobody is old. I have noC 
seen any up to one I have left in Beacon Street* What a delightful letter 
from mother 1 Your letters of June 30th came in this aftemooo. I have 
sent your nice little notes to Lady Lyell and Mrs. Smith. Uow good it 
was in them to write I Tour note to me was a shabby oneb Yon mMI 

t* His younger son, William Amory Prescott 
I3» 
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not write the less that others write. I shall answer Anna Ticknor by 
good letter this mail for her kindness in thinking of me. 



TO MRS. TICKNOR. 

London, JuIj 18, 18S0. 

Thank yon, my dear Anna, for so kindly thinking of me in the practi- 
cal way of a letter. I knew your superscription before I broke the seal, 
and it was <'good for sair e'en." I did mean to answer yon with a bigger 
letter, but on returning home this evening after a visit to the city, I found 
my friends here had cut out work enough for Mr. Kirk,** which could not 
be passed over. To-morrow I go to the Continent, an historical tour, for 
a few days. 

I have now seen life in London and its environs, wealth, wit, and 
beauty, and rank; sometimes without either; women talking politics, mea 
talking nonsense ; literary breakfasts, fashionable dinners, convivial din- 
ners, political dinners; lords without pretension, citizens with a good deal, 
literary lions, fashionable lions, the Nepaulese, the hippopotamus, &c., &c. 
But I have not seen an old woman. As to age, nobody, man or woman, 
is old here. Even Miss Berry is but getting old. I forgot, however. 
Miss Joanna Baillie, — decidedly old, much older than her sister. What 
a little world it is ! Everything is drawn into the vortex, and there they 
swim round and round, so that you may revolve for weeks, and not meet 
a familiar face half a dozen times. Yet there is monotony in some things, 
— that everlasting turbot and shrimp-sauce. I shall never abide a turbot 
again. 

The dinners are very agreeable, if you are planted between agree- 
able people. But what a perilous afiair the settling of the respective 
grades, as you move in solemn procession to the banquet I It is a nation 
of castes, as defined as those in India. But what cordial hearts are some- 
times found under the crust of shyness and reserve ! There are some, 
however, so invincibly shy that they benumb the faculties of any one, — 
at least, any stranger who approaches them. 

I have found the notabilities here pretty much as I had supposed. 
Macaulay is the most of a miracle. His tours in the way of memory 
stagger belief. He does not go about much now, except at breakfast. I 
lost a pleasant dinner with him 'on Monday at Denison's. His talk is like 
the labored, but still unintermitting, jerks of a pump. But it is anything 
but wishy-washy. It keeps the mind, however, on too great a tension for 
table-talk. The Milmans are the most lovable people I have met with, 
always excepting our friends the Lyells and Lord Carlisle and his family. 
Those are the people whom I have seen the most of, and enjoyed the 
most ; — invariable kindness, shown not merely in passing hospitality, 
but active measures for promoting one's happiness in every way that a 
stranger coufd desire. I have seen Rogers several times, that is, all that 
is out of the bed-clothes. His talk is still saiux piquante. The best 
thing on record of his late sayings is his reply to Lady — — , who at a 

U His secretary. 
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dinner-table, obeerving him speaking to a lady, said, "I hope, Mr. Rogers, 
you are not attacking me t" " Attacking you I " he said, " why, my 

dear Lady , I have been all my life defending yon." Wit could go 

no further. 

Since writing the above, I have returned from a dinner with Lockhart. 
We had only Ford, Stirling, and Major Rawiinson. Carlyle wvs invited, 
but was unwell. He came the other day to a place five minutes after I 
left it, and I sat next but two to him at a dinner-table some time since, 
and never knew I was in his company. Odd enough I It proves he did 
not talk loud that day. So I have never seen him; is it not droll 1 Tet 
thcine are many men I should have more cared to see. Lockhart showed 
OS the diary of Sir Walter. He (Lockhart) had two copies of it printe'\ 
for himself. One of them was destroyed in printing the Memoir, for 
which he made extracts. 

But I must bid yon good-night, dear Anna, as it u midnight. The iron 
tongue strikes it as I write these words. Good night, dear friend. 
Much love to George and to Anika. Thank your husband for his kind 
letter, which he will be kind enough to consider partly answered in this, 
liove to little Idzxie. 

Believe me, now and ever, 

Youn affectionately, 

Wm. H. Pbxsoott. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

1850. 

Lkaves London. — Hastt Visit to Paris, Brussels, and AurwEfsr. 
— Letters. — Return to London. — Visits in the Country. — Let- 
ters. — End of his Visit to England. — English Character and 
Society. 

THE expedition to the Continent was begun the next day 
after the last letter was written, and on the afternoon of 
the day following, July 20th, Mr. Prescott was in Paris. But 
he did not stop there. He was in brilliant Paris hardly two 
days, and one of them was a Sunday. He left it on the 22d9 
and on the 2dd wrote from Antwerp to Mra. Prescott a long 
letter, from which I select the portion that has a general 
interest. 

TO MBS. PRESCOTT. 

Antwerp, July 28, 1850. 

. • . * . 

In Brossels I found myself in the heart of the Middle Aget. Old 
buildings of stone, curiously carved, immense gables and &nta8tic archi- 
traves, and cornices of the houses ; churches with antique Gothic spires. 
The Place Royale, in which my hotel 8>tood, was the spot on which 
Charles the Fifth abandoned the crown in presence of the most royal 
assembly that ever met in Brussels. What do I dream of at night ? Not 
Charles the Fifth, but Boston. That is a fact ; but ray waking dreams 
were of the sixteenth century. I visited the Hotel de Ville, a most glorious 
municipal monument of the Middle Ages, standing as it stood when, 
directly in front of it, those gallant nobles, Egmont and Home, were be- 
headed on a public scaffold by order of Alva. I visited the house, a fine 
old Gothic edifice, still standing, from which the Flemish patriots walked 
out to the scaffold, and from the windows of which Alva witnessed the 
execution. What a square that is 1 If I don't make something out of 
my visit to Brussels and its glorious squares, I don't know what there is 
in eyesight Yet I do know what there is in the want of it too well. 
My eyes, however, have been much better of late, and I read some every 
day. Then the noble cathedral of Brussels, dedicated to Saint Gudule ; 
the superb organ filling its long aisles with the most heart-thrilling tones, 
OB the voices of the priests, dressed in their rich robes of purple and gold» 
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rose in a chaut that died awaj in the immense vanltcd distance of the 
cathedral. It was the service for the dead, and the coffin of some wealth/ 
bui^^her, probably, to judge from its decorations, was in the choir. A 
namber of persons were kneeling and saying their prayers in rapt atten- 
tion, little heeding the Protestant strangers who were carionsly gazing at 
the pictures and statues with which the edifice was filled. I was most 
struck with one poor woman who was kneeling at the shrine of the saint, 
whose marble corpse, covered by a decent white gauze veil, lay just before 
her, separated only by a light railing. The setting sun was streaming 
in through the rich colored panes of the magnificent windows, that rose 
from the floor to the ceiling of the cathedral, some hundred feet in height. 
The glass waa of the time of Charles the Fifth, and I soon recognized 
liiii familiar face, the whapper-jaw of the Austrian line. As I heard the 
glorious anthem rise up to Heaven in this time-honored cathedral, which 
had witnessed generation after generation melt away, and which now dis- 
played the effigies of those, in undying colors, who had once worshipped 
within its walls, I was swept back to a distant period, and felt I was a 
contemporary of the grand old times when Charles the Fifth held his 
Chapters of the Golden Fleece in this very building. 

But in truth I do not go back quite so far. A silly woman, with whom 
I came into Paris, said when I told her it was thirty yean since I was here, 
" Poh ! yon are not more than thirty years old ! " — and on my repeating 
it, still insisted on the same flattering ejaculation. The Bishop of London, 
the other day, with his amiable &mily, told me they had settled my age at 
forty, and that is just the age at which Richmond '9 portrait, so excellent, 
put! me I So I am convinced there has been some error in the calcula- 
tion. Ask mother how it is. They say here that gray bain, particularly 
whisken, may happen to anybody, even under thirty. On the whole, I 
am satisfied, I am the jroungest of the family. 

I had a note to M. de Praet, Leopold's Minister, who lives with him in 
his pahu» at Brussels. Mr. Van der Weyer expressed a desire that I 
should see Leopold, and gave me the letter for that pnr|)oee. It would hava 
been an easy matter, as the king is very accessible, with very little form, 
and, as he is a clever person, is an interesting one in the line of 
crowned heads. But Fate has decided otherwise. On calling, I found his 
Belgian Majesty was not to come to-day (I am writing Tuesday, the S3d) 
ftom his country-place, and had sent for his Minister, half an hour before, 
to come to him. As I was to leave Brussels in a couple of hours, I left 
the note, with my regrets, and thus the foundation of what might have 
lieen a permanent friendship between us — I mean, of coune, Leopold 
and me — was entirely destroyed 1 At three, I left Brussels for Antwerp, 
another of the groat historical cities of the Low Countries. Our load lay 
through fia meadows, wheat spreading oat for miles, all yellow as gold, 
and as high as a man's head ; fields of the most tender green checkering 
the landscape ; rows of willow trees, elms, and lindens, all in straight 
lines ; hedges of hawthorn ; such a fraitftil oonntry as yotr eye never 
nsted 00. It beats England all hollow. The women in the fields, reap* 
ing and binding the sheaves ; the cattle all spe^-kled white and black, 
s u ggesting lots of cream, delidous butter, and Dutch cheeses, — such aa 
Mr. B sent me, yon know ; cottages wretchedly poor, shaded by old 
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trees, and enchanting creepers and wild-flowers ; the whole as level as a 
bowling-green. Dear Susan, I never see anything beautiful in nature or 
art, or hear heart^tirring music in the churches, the only place where music 
does stir my heart, without thinking of yon, and wishing you could be by 
my side, if only for a moment. But I shall be by yours before September 
is closed. I mean to take my passage, on my return to England, for 
the 7th. * 

To-morrow I go by steam to Rotterdam, take a peep into Holland, and 
see " the broad ocean lean against the land." It will be but a peep. — 
But fare thee well. Grood night, dear. Love to mother and Lizzie, and a 
hearty kiss, by way of good night, to both of them. Remember me to 
Elizabeth and the Ticknors, and believe me. 

Your affectionate husband, 

Wm. H. Fbescott. 

He made a little excursion in Holland, and, returning to 
Antwerp five days afterwards, wrote to his daughter on the 
28th another long letter, like the last to Mrs. Prescott, but one 
from which, as in that case, I omit such* details as are of a 
domestic nature and do not belong to the public. 



Dbar Lizzie, 



TO MISS PRESCOTT. 

AiiTWEBp, Sunday, July 28, 1860. 



From Antwerp I went to Rotterdam, Delft, the Hague, Haarlem, and 
Amsterdam. At I>elft I saw the spot on which William of Orange, the 
hero of the Netherlands, was standing when he was assassinated ; the 
Yery spot is indicated by a tablet in the wall. He was just coming down- 
stairs when he was shot by the assassin. The pistol has been preserved, 
and is so long that it could hardly have been presented without touching 
William's body in the narrow passage. Was it not an interesting spot to 
me ? I ^vish you could have been with me on the visit to Holland. Life 
is so different there from what it is anywhere else. Your mother would 
revel in its neatness. The great streets of Rotterdam and Amsterdam are 
filled with women, all busily engaged in different labors, some of which 
with us are performed by men. They were all dressed in neat caps, and 
with no bonnets or shawls, — so it seemed as if we were in some great 
house, instead of being out of doors. We went to the little town of 
Broek, remarkable even here for its extravagant neatness. The streets 
looked as if they had been scoured down every day. We went into 
stables where the accommodations for cows were as nice as those usually 
for the masters and mistresses. They have a frontdoor to each of the 
houses, wliich is never opened except for weddings and funerals. One 
thing would have delighted you in all the Dutch towns, the quantities 
of little babies, the prettiest little rosy-feced tilings in the world, and 
without a speck on their clothes. How the Dutch mammas tpanage their 
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bftbies and their other handiwork, I don't comprehend. Bat every woman 
almoet seems to have one of them in her arms. On the whole, I was 
much pleased with my bird's-eye view of the people, men and women, 
altboogh the former do smoke intensely, not hesitating to light their pipea 
«nd cigars in the carriage or at the breakfast-table. 



On the 29th of July he was again in his old quarters at 
Mivart's HoteL His object, however, was not London or Lon- 
don society ; but English country life, and what is best in it. 
He began, therefore, a scries of visits, with which, according to 
his previous arrangements, he was to dose his European excur- 
sion ; stopping, however, one day for a most agreeable dinner 
at Lord Oarlisle's, to which he had promised himself before he 
went over to Holland. 

His first country visit was a charming one to Ham's Hall, in 
Warwickshire, where he went with a kinsman and friend of 
the statesman who is the master of that noble and luxurious 
establishment The three days they spent there were most 
agreeable in all respects, involving, as tliey did, excursions with 
a brilliant party to Kenilworth, Warwick, and Stoneleigh Ab- 
bey. But he was obliged to hurry away in order to keep an 
engagement for a great annual festival observed at Alnwick 
Castle, in Northumberland, and of which he gives a full 
account in the following letter to his daughter, — familiar 
certainly in its whole tone, but the better and more agreeable 
because it is so. 

TO MISS PRESCOTT. 

Almwick Castle, Angost 8, 1860. 
Mt dbar Liezib, 
It was very good of yon to write roe snch a charming letter, and so 
very interesting. I received it here in the ancient castle of the Percy's ; 
and it was more pleasant to my sight than the handwriting — if I could 
meet with it — of Harry Hotspur himself. So I cannot do better than to 
answer it by some account of the magnificent place where I am now 
qturtered. We reached it three days since in a heavy rain. It rains in 
England twice as much as with ns ; and in the North and in Scotland four 
times as much, I understand. But nobody minds rain ; and the ladies 
jvmp into their saddles or put on their walking-choes as soon in a drizzle 
or a light shower aa in sunshine. I wonder they do not grow web-footed, 
•s I have told them. I received a note from the Duke a day or two before 
I left London, advising me to be in time for dinner, and it was just after 
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the fint bell rang that our carriage drove up. Alnwick Castle stands at 
the end of the town, from which it is cat off by high walls and towers, -— 
and it looks out on a bold hilly country, with the river Alne flowing below 
its walls. My chamber, where I am now writing, overlooks a wide stretch 
of border land, made famoos by many a ballad ; and away to the west 
rise the blue hills of Cheviot, with Chevy Chase between, and farther to 
the west is the field of Flodden. Is it not a stirring country t Then to 
look on it from the towers of Alnwick ! 

I went down to dinner, and found the Duke with a few friends, wuting 
fbr the ladies. He gave us a cordial welcome. He was no stranger to 
me, as I have met both him and the Duchess in London. He is a good- 
looking man, with light hair, blue eyes, rather tali, frank and cordial in 
his manners. He has been a captain in the navy. He immediately took 
me to a window, and showed me the battle-ground, where Malcolm, who 
succeeded Macbeth, was slain, when besieging Alnwick. A little stone 
cross still marks the spot In fifteen minutes the company assembled in 
the drawing-room to the number of forty. The dining-room is very large, 
as you may imagine, to accommodate so many persons. There was a 
multitude of servants, and the liveries, blue, white, and gold, of the Duke* 
were very rich. We had also our own servants to wait on us. The table 
was loaded with silver. Every pbite was silver, and everything was blas- 
oned with the Northumberland arms. The crest is a lion, and you sec the 
lion carved on the stone-work displayed in sugared ornaments on the table, 
in the gilt panelling of the rooms, &c. As you enter the town of Alnwick, 
a stone column some sixty feet high is seen, surmounted by a colossal lion, 
and four monsters of the same family in stone lie at its base. The 
Northumberland lion has his tail always sticking out straight, which has 
proved too strong a temptation for the little boys of Alnwick, who have 
amused themselves with breaking off that ornamental appendage to a little 
lion sculptured on a bridge below the house. After dinner, which was a 
great London dinner over again, we retreated to the drawing-room, where 
a concert was prepared for us, the musicians having been brought from 
London, three hundred miles distant. The room was hung round with 
full-length portraits of the Duke's ancestors, some of them in their robes 
of state, very showy. I went to bed in a circuUir room in one of the 
towers, with a window, shaped something like a rose, set into a wall from 
five to six feet thick. In the morning I waked up, and heard the deep 
tones of the old clock announcing seven. My head was fall of the stout 
Earl of Northumberland who 

'* A vow to Cod did make, 
* His pleasure in the Scottish woods," &c. 

As I looked out of the window, I saw mjrself to be truly in an old 
baronial fortress, with its dark walls, and towers gloomily mustered arouud 
it On the turrets, in all directions, were stone figures of men, as large 
as life, with pikes, battle-axes, &c., leaning over the battlements, appar- 
ently in the act of defending the castle, — a roost singuUr effect, and to 
be found only in one or two fortresses. It reminded me of the description 
in Scott of the warders pacing to and fro on the battlements of " Noi^ 
ham's castled steep," while the banner of Northumberlaud waved high in 
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the morning breeze. It wbb a glorious prospect, which called up the old 
border minstrelsy to memory, and I felt myself carried back to the days 
when the Douglas came over the borders. The dwelling of the fiimily is 
the keep of the castle, the interior fortress. It was entirely rebuilt on the 
old foundations by tlie Duke's grand&ther. But in conforming to them 
he has been led into such a quantity of intricacies, odd-shaped rooms, per- 
plexing passages, out-of-the-way staircases, &c., that it is the greatest 
pozaie to find one's own room, or anybody's else. Even the partition- 
walls are sometimes five feet thick. The whole range of towers, which 
are offices for domestics and for the Duke's men of business, together 
with the walls, are of the ancient Norman structure ; and the efii)ct of the 
whole, as seen from difibrent points of view, is truly majestic. The print 
which I send you may give you some idea of the castle, though not a 
Tery good one. 

At a quarter past nine the whole household assembled for prayers in 
the chapel, to the number, it might be, of over a hundred. Services 
were performed by the Duke's chaplain, and at parts of them every one 
knelt. Prayers in this way are n»d every morning in the English houses 
that I have seen, and, where there is no chaplain, by the master. It is an 
excellent usage, and does much for the domestic morals of England. 
From prayers we go to the breakfast-table, — an informal meal. After 
the breakfast the company disperses to ride, to walk, to read, &c. 

One day I amused myself with going over the difibrent towers explor- 
ing the secrets of the old castle, with a party of ladies who could not be 
persuaded to descend into the dungeon, which is still covered by its iron 
grating in the floor above. The good old times 1 One day I took a ride 
with Lord M-^— in the park, to see the ruins of Uulm Abbey. The 
park is a noble piece of ground, surrounded by a ring fence, a high wall 
of ten miles in circumference. It is carpeted with beautiful verdure, 
filled with old trees, and watered by the river Alno, which you cross at 
lords when there are no bridges. As you drive along over the turf and 
among the groon thickets, you start hares and pheasants, and occasionally 
a troop of deer. The Duke has some red deer, which at tiroes it is not 
pleasant for the pedestrian to meet. Lord O-*^- told me that he was 
with a party once, when a stag of this kind planted himself in tlie path, 
and, on the carriage's advancing, rushed against the horses, and plunged 
his horns ii)to the heart of one of them, who reared and fell desiid. On 
reaching the Abbey we found the Duchess with a party of ladies lud jost 
arrived there, in two carnages drawn by four hones each, with postilions 
whose gay liveries looked pretty enough among the green trees. The 
Abbey is in a deep valley, a charming cultivated spot. The old monks 
always picked out some such phu» for their nest, where there was plenty 
of sweet water and feed for their cattle, and venison to boot. We wan- 
dered over the ruins, over wliich Time liad thrown his graceful mantle of 
ivy, as he always docs over such ruins in England. From the topmost 
tower tlio eye nuiged along a beautiful landscape, dosed by the Cheviots, 
In coming home, which we all did at a gallop, we found lunch ready for 
us, at half-past two o'clock. This, too, is an informal meal, but it is a 
substantial one at Alnwick. After lunch we again took care of ourselves 
as we liked till dinner. In shooting-time the park afibrds a noble range 
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for tho sportsman, and plenty of troat are caught in the streams. Those of 
less murderous intent frequent the librar}', a Jai^ room stored with some 
thousands of volumes, — some of them old enough, — and hung round 
with family portraits. In this pleasant room I have passed some agree- 
able hours, with persons who seemed to take the greatest pleasure in hunt- 
ing up things for me most worthy of notice. English country-life brings 
out all the best qualities of the Englishman. 

At seven o'clock again came tho dinner, for which we dress as much as 
in town. One day we all dined — the men — at a public dinner of all 
the great tenant farmers in the county. The building was of boards and 
sail-cloth, and lighted with hundreds of gas-lights. There were about a 
thousand persons, and the Duke and his guests sat at a long table, raised 
above tho others, and, as it ran crosswise also to these, it commanded the 
whole hall. It was an animated sight, especially as the galleries wci-e 
filled with the ladies of the Castle and the County. I luckily had laid in 
a good lunch ; for as to eating in such a scramble, it is hopeless. There 
was a good deal of speaking, and, among others, Lawrence did credit to 
himself and his country. I bargained with the Duke that I should not be 
called upon. Without this I would not have gone. But I did not get 
off without some startling allusions, which made my hair stand on end, 
for fear I should be obliged to answer them. But they told me it was not 
intended. The Duke himself spoke half a dozen times, as president of 
the feast. He always spoke well, and the enthusiasm was immense ; — 
cheering, hip hurrahs, till my head ached. Our Minister's speech was 
most heartily received, showing a good-will towards Yankees which was 
'wery gratifying. It was an animating sight, the overflow of soul and 
sound. But I had rather have eaten my cheese-cakes alone in a comer, 
like Sancho Panza. 

On returning to the castle we found an informal dinner prepared for 
us, and in another room a superb desert of cakes, ices, and confectionery. 
The tables, both at breakfast and lunch, are ornamented with large vases 
of flowers of the most brilliant colors, with clusters of white and purple 
grapes of mammoth size, pine-apples, peaches, &c. Talking of flowers, 
it is the habit now to surround the houses in the country with beds of 
flowers, arranged in the roost artiflcial forms, diamonds, circles, &c. The 
flowers are disposed after some fanciful pattern, so as to produce the eflect 
of brilliant carpeting, and this forms quite a study for the English dames. 
And such flowers ! If they had our autumnal woods, they would un- 
doubtedly dispose the trees so as to produce the best effects of their gaudy 
colors. 

Another day we went in to see the peasantry of the great tenants dine, 
some sixteen hundred in number, or rather we saw them for half an hour 
after dinner. The Duke and the Duchess took the head of the hall ; and 
I thought the people, dressed in their best, to whom the dinner was given, 
as they drank off healths to their noble hosts, would have gone mad with 
enthusiasm. I nearly did so from the noise. The Duke, on allusion to 
his wife, brought her for^'ard ; and she bowed to the multitude. It yms 
altogether a pretty sight. Persons in their condition in England an 
obliged to be early act ustomed to take part in these spectades, and none 
do it better than our excellent host and hostess. They are extremely be- 
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loved bj their laige tenantiy, idio are spread all over the Countj of 
Korthoinberland. 

The Duke hsn shown the greatest desire to promote the education and 
comfort of his peasantry. ** He wants us all to be comfortable," one of 
them said to mc; and the consequence is he is universally beloved by 
them. Both he and his wife visit the poor cottages constantly ; and she 
has a large school of her own, in which she assists in teaching the chil- 
dren. One of the prettiest sights was the assembly of these children in 
one of the Castle courts, making their processions in the order of their 
schools ; that of the Duchess being distinguished by green jackets. The 
Duke and Duchess stood on the steps, and the little children, as they 
pasiicd, all made their bows and courtesies, a band playing all the while. 
Afterwards came the feasting. It was a happy day for the little urchins, 
— a visit to the Castle ; and I am told there was no such thing as getting 
any study out of them for days previous; — and I will answer for it there 
will be none for days to come. As tliey all joined in the beautiful an- 
them, " God save the Queen," the melody of the little voices rose up so 
clear and simple in the open cotut-yard, that everybody was touched. 
Though I Imd nothing to do with the anthem, some of my cpera tean, 
dear Lizzie, came into my eyes, and did me great credit with some of the 
John and Jcannie Bulls by whom I was surrounded. 

Edinburgh, August llth, — Here I am in the Scottish capital, dear Lis- 
sie, wliero we have met Mr. Kirk, on his Northern pilgrimage, and to 
save time I am dictating this letter to him. But I must leave Edinburgh 
till another time, and wind up now with Alnwick. When it was known 
I was going, I had a quantity of invitations all along my route, and 
memoranda given me to show how I could best get to the different places. 
I took them all kindly, as they were meant, but can go to none. One of 

them, Lord and Lady O , would have given me an interesting place, 

for it is the only one which still preserves the famous breed of Chilling- 
ham cattle, snow-white and still as untamed as sobras. The estate it 

really that of Lord 's father, a blind old peer, whose wife told me 

in London that she had read my histories aloud to him. So he might 
have known me without his eyes. My friendly hosts remonstrated on my 
departure, as tliey had requested me to make them a long visit, and " I 
never say what I do not mean," said the Duke, in an honest way. And 
when I thanked him for his hospitable welcome, " It is no more," he said, 
" than you should meet in every house in England." That was hearty. 
They urged me next time to bring your mother. I rather think I shall I 
They invited me also to their place at Stanwick ; a pretty spot, which 
tliey like better than Alnwick, living there in less state, which, as I learn 
from others, he keeps up no more than is absolutely necessary. He goes 
from Alnwick to Keilder, where he and the Duchess pass a couple of 
months with never more than two friends, the house being so small tliat 
the dinner-room is also the sitting-room. We can do better than this at 
the JJighkmds ; Heaven bless the phwe dearer to me than Highlands or 
l«owlands in any other quarter of the globe 1 

Yesterday we went to Abbotsford, Melrose Abbey, and Drybuigh. 
Shade of Scott I I had a note from Lockbart, which instrui*ted the 
housekeeper to let me and my friends take our fill of the hallowed pre- 
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cincts. As I looked through the iron grating of Drjbargh, and saw the 
Btoue saruophagQS of the great minstrel, it seemed as if I was looking 
with you, d^ar, through the iron bars that fence in the marble sarcophag;u8 
of our great and good Washington. But I must finish. To-morrow for 
the North, — Loch Katrine, Loch Lomond, Inverary Castle, where I 
shall halt for a few days. I have told William he ought to write to you, 
but he says the family have given up writing to him, so he leaves it all to 
me. How do you like tliat 1 I am glad you take so much comfort in 
— ^ ; I knew you would. Pray remember me to the dear girl, and to 
, and to , when you write her. I mean to write to her soon. 
But you see what long letters I send to Fitful Head. Kiss your mother 
for me. I know you are a comfort to her ; you cannot be otherwise. 
With much love to your grandmother and Aunt Dexter, I remain. 

Tour afl^tionate father, 

Wm. H. Pbbscott. 

His more general but still very familiar views of English 
society may perhaps be better gathered from a letter written 
after he had crossed into Scotland, than from those written on 
the other side of the Tweed. 



TO ME. TICKNOB. 

EDurauRGH, Aug. 16, 1860. 
Deab Geobos, 
As I could not send yon a letter from Alnwick Castle by my regular 
amanuensis, I have deferred sending it till I came here, and have taken the 
liberty to carry off one of the Alnwick note-papers, to give yon a more 
vivid idea of my late whereabouts. I was much pleased with my short 
residence there, liking my noble host and his Duchess very much. They 
are in truth excellent people, taking an active interest in the welfiune of 
their large tenantry. The Duke is doing much to improve the oonditioB 
of his estates. His farmers and tenants appear, firom the glance I had at 
them, — that was at feeding hours, -^ to be a thriving, contented people, 
and overflowing with loyalty to the noble house of Percy. But I have 
written particulars of my visit to Lizzie, in a letter, which, if you feel 
curious, I dare say she will show you, as I wish all my letters to be read 
by you and Anna, if you desire it. I passed also some days with Mr. 

A , a great landed proprietor in Warwickshire ; quite an amiable, 

cultivated person, who has taken an active interest in colonial aliiuni in 
Parliament. We had some agreeable people in the house, and I saw a 
good deal of the neighboring country, in the society of our friend T— -*, 

through whom I became acquainted with Mr. A . Mr. A * b wife 

is T 's cousin. But for my adventures here, I shall refer you also to 

family letters. I am now at Edinburgh en txHtte for the North, and pro- 
pose to be at Inverary Castle at tlie end of three days, taking the way of 
Stirling, Loch Katrine, &c. 
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I hftve been now long enough in London society, I believe, to nnder- 
■tnnd something of it, and something also of English country life, — far 
the noblest phase. Yet neither one nor the other, as they are conducted 
in the great booses, wonid be wholly to my taste. There is an etubarras 
de rickessa ; one would want more repose. I am told the higher English 
themselves discover something of this taste, and that there is less of pn>- 
fiise hospitality than of yore. This is somewhat attributed to the rail- 
roads, which fetch and carry people with the utmost facility from the most 
distant quarters. It was a great affair formerly to make journeys of two 
or three hundred miles ; arrangements wore made long beforehand, and 
the gnests stayed long after tliey got there. But now<«-days they slip in 
and off without ceremony, and the only place where the old state of things 
perfectly exists is in a county like Cornwall, too rough for railways, — at 
least for many. Your railroad is the great leveller after all. Some of 

the old grandees make a most whimsical lament about it. Mrs. 's 

£uher, who is a large proprietor, used to drive up to London with his 
fiunily, to attend Parliament, with three coaches and four. But now-a- 
days he is tumbled in with the unwashed, in the first class, it is true, — no 
better than ours, however, — of the railway carriage» ; and then tumbled 
out again into a common cab with my Lady and all her little ones, like 
any of the common pottery. 

There are a good many other signs of the tiroes to be seen in tha 
present condition of the aristocracy. Tlie growing importance of man- 
ofactures and moneyed capitalists is a wound, not only to the landed 
proprietors, but to the peers, who, it is true, are usually the greatest landed 
proprietors in the country. The last man raised to the peerage was a 
banker, a man of sense, whom I have met several times. Another peer, 
l4>rd C , — or some such name, I may not have got it right, — whose 
brother, a well-known baronet, — I foiget his name (I have a glorious 
memory for forgetting, and they say that is an excellent kind of memory), 
— was raised to the House of Lords not many yean since, — actually, I 
mean, ihe first nominative. Lord C , applied to the Queen the uther 
dby to dU-peer him. After a grave consideration of the matter with the 
Privy Council, it was decided that it was not in the power of the Crown 
to do so, and the poor man was obliged to pocket his coronet, and make 
the best of it. Sir Hobert Peel showed his estimate of titles by hia curi- 
ooa injunction on hie fiuntly ; as indeed he had shown it tlirough his 
whole life. A person who, I believe, ia well acquainted with the matter, 
told me that the Qneen urged the title of Eari on Sir Robert when he 
went out of ofllce ; but be steadily declined it, requesting only that her 
Majesty and the Prince wonld honor him by sitting for their portraits for 
him. Two iadififerent fuU-longths were accordingly painted for him by 
Winterhalter, the Flemish artist, and form one of tlie principal ornament*, 
aa the gnide-book wonld say, of Sir Kobert's liouse. Peel, it i« well 
known, was a good deal snabbed in hit earlier life, when he first became 
a Cabinet Minister, by the aristocracy ; so that he may liave felt satit»tac- 
tion in showing that he pr^erred to hold the rank of the Qrvn Commoner 
of England to any that titles could give him. Yet it seema almost an 
aflbctatjon to prevent their descending to his posterity, though it ia true ii 
vaa only aa far as they were meant as the reward of his own services. 
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He had too mnch pride, it seems, to digest this. As to the inferior aris* 
tocracy of buronets, knights, &c., there is many an old corononer tha( 
would refuse it, with contempt. You know our friend Hallam's decision 
in regard to a baronetcy, though he did not express himself like one of 

the old family of T , who, when he was told that it was intended to 

make him a baronet, begged that it might be commuted to a knighthood, 
that the disgrace might not descend to his posterity. I had the story from 
one of the aristocracy myself. You won't understand from all this that I 
think titles have not their full value, real and imaginary, in England. I 
only mention it as a sign of the times, — that they have not altogether the 
prestige which they once had, and the toe of the commoner galla aome- 
wbat the heel of the courtier. 

You know Sir Robert left to Lord Mahon and Mr. Cardwell the care 
of his papers. The materiate will all be easily at hand if they biogra- 
phize. Peel told Mr. A , whose estate lies near to Tamworth, that he 

preserved all his correspondence, except invitations to dinner ; and on one 
occasion, wanting an important letter in a great hurry in the House of 
Commons, he was able to point out the file in which it was kept so ex- 
actly, that his friend Lord L went to Tamworth and got it for him in 

the course of a few hours. His death seems to have broken the knot 
which held together rather an anomalous party. Many speculations there 
are about tliem, as about a hive of bees ready to swarm, of which one 
cannot tell where it ivill settle. The persons most important in the party 
are Sir James Graham and Gladstone, two of the best speakers, indeed, 
if not the very best, in the House of Commons. They are pledged, how- 
ever, to the Com-Ijaw movement, and into wliatever scale the Fcclitei 
may throw themselves, there seems to be a general impression that there 
can be no decidedly retrograde movement in regard to tiie Corn-Laws, at 
least at present. The experiment must be tried ; and the diversity of 
opinion about it among the landholden themselves seems to show that it 
is far from liaving been tried yet. 

Before I left town, almost all your friends had flown, ^ the Lyells, 
Hallam, the excellent Milmans, Lord Mahon, T. Phillips, — all but good 
Kenyon, whom, by the by, I saw but twice, and that was at his hospitable 
table, though we both made various efforts to the contmry, and poor Mr. 
Rogers, who, far from flying, will probably never walk again, -^ all are 
gone, and chiefly to the Continent. Ford has gone to Turkey, Stirling 
to Russia ; Lockhart remains to hatch new Quarterlies. He is a fascinat- 
ing sort of person, whom I should fear to^have meddle with me, whether 
in tlie way of praise or blame. I suspect he laughs in his sleeve at more 
than one of the articles which come out with his imprimatur, and at their 
autliors too. I had two or three merry meetings, in which he, Stirling, 
and Ford were met in decent conviviality. 

But I must conclude the longest, and probably the last, epistle I shall 
ever send you from the Old World, and I hope you will never send me 
one from that same world yourself. Pray remember me most lovingly to 
Anna and Anika, with kind remembrance, moreover, to Gray, and Hil- 
lard, and Everett, when yon see them. Ho American Minister has left a 
more enviable reputation here. lAwrcnce, with very ditierent qualities, is 
making himself also equally acceptable to the English. Addio, mio cam. 
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With manj thanks for your most interesting letter on oar Yankee poU- 
ticSy^moro intexesting to me here even than at homej — 1 remain 

Afiisetionately yours, 

Wm. H. Psbboott. 

He hastened from Edinburgh, and pushed on to Inyerarj 
Castle, the Duke of Argyll's, picking up on the way Sir 
Roderick Murchison and Professor Sedgwick, who were bound 
to the same hospitable port. There he remained for a few 
days, but days of great enjoyment, and then turned his face 
southward, feeling, at the same time, that he had the happiness 
of turning it towards his home. But great pleasures and great 
festivities still awaited him on the hospitable soil of Old £^ng- 
land. Of these, the roost ample and agreeable accounts will 
be found in the following letters. 

TO MRS. PRESCOTT. 

Castlb Howard, August 24th, 1860. 
Dbab Wifb, 

Here we are at Castle Howard, hj fiir the most magnificent place I 
have yet seen. But I will begin where I left off. After biddinj;^ adieu to 
the Doke and his charming wife at Inverary Cftstle, we sailed down Loch 
Coyle and up the Clyde with Lady £Ucsmere, and reached Glasgow al 
eight. I posted at once to Alison's, and was cordially received by him 
and Madame. He lives in an excellent house, surrounded by a handsome 
park. I found a company of ladies and gentlemen, and passed the hours 
pleasantly till midnight, when 1 returned to Glasgow. Alison has a noble 
library, and in the centre of it is a great billiard-table, which, when he 
wrote, he covered with his authorities. Droll enough 1 He showed me a 
handsome tribute he had paid to me in the last edition of his History. 
Ho IukI a cheerful fire in my bedroom, expecting me to stay. But it was 
impossible. The next morning we leifi for Maworth Castle, where I was 
to meet Lord Carlisle. 

This is a fine old place, of the feudal times, indeed. In the afternoon 
we arrived, and saw the towers with the banners of the Howards and 
l>acres flying from the battlements, tc41ing us that its lord was there. He 
came out to greet us, dressed in his travelling garb, — for he had just 
arrived, — with his Scotch shawl twisted round his body. Was it not 
kind in him to come this distance -^ a hundred and fifty miles — solely to 
show me the place, and that when be was over head and ears in prepara- 
tions for the Queen ? What a superb piece of antiquity, looking stiU aa 
wfaea Lord Surrey's minstrel 

" Fomook, for Xaworth'« iron towers, 
Windsor*8 sweet groves and courtly bowers.** 

It was partially injured by fire ; but Lord Carlisle has nearly restond iW 
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uid in the best taste, by copying the antique. Fortunately the walls of 
the bailding, with its charming old ivy and eglantines, are unscathed, and 
a good deal of the interior. It stands proudly over a deep ravine, bristled 
with pines, with a running brook brawling below ; a wild scene, fit for a 
great border fortress. The hall is a hundred feet long and thirty high, 
hung round with armorial qnarterings of the family. Before dinner we 
visited the rich old ruins of Lanercost Abbey, which stand on Lord C.'s 
grounds ; walking miles through the wildest mountain scenery to get at 
it. Every one we met showed a respect for the lord of the domain, 
which seemed to be mingled with wanner feelings, as he spoke kindly to 
each one, asking them about their families, &c. Indeed, it is very grati* 
fying to see the great deference shown to Lord Carlisle all along tho 
route, on my way to Castle Howard. Every one seemed to know him, 
and uncover themselves before him. Lady E ■ ■ told me — what I have 
ofben heard — that he was more generally beloved than any man in the 
country. 

We found on our return a game dinner smoking for us, for which we 
were indebted to Mr. Charles Howard, a younger brother, and Baron 
Parke,^ his father-in-law, who had been slaughtering grouse and black- 
cock on the moors. Our table was laid on the dais, the upper part of the 
long hall, with a great screen to keep off the cold, and a fire such as 
belted Will Howard himself never saw, for it was of coal, of which 
Lord C. has some mines in the neighborhood. The chimney, which has 
a grate to correspond, is full twelve feet in breadth ; a fine old baronial 
chimney, at which they roasted whole oxen I suppose. We all soon fblt 
as if we could have snapped our fingers at ** Belted Will," if he had 
come to claim his own again. There are some fine old portraits in the 
hall ; among them one of this hero and his wife, who brought the estate 
into the Howard family. She was a Dacre. The embrasures of the 
drawing-room windows of this old castle are about ten feet thick. I have 
got some drawings of the place which Lady — gave me, and which 
will give you a better idea of it. Next morning we took up our march 
for CaBtle Howard, — seventeen miles from York. You can follow me on 
the map. 

We arrived about six ; found Lady Mary Howard in a pony phaeton 
with a pair of pretty cream-colored steeds, waiting for us at the station, 
three miles distant. There was a rumble, so that all the party were accom- 
modated. The scenery was of a different character from that of Naworth. 
Wide-«preading lawns, lai^ge and long avenues of beech and oak, beantifol 
pieces of water, on which white swans were proudly sailing, an extensive 
park, with any quantity of deer, several of them perfe<^ly white, grazing 
under the trees, all made up a brilliant picture of the softer scenery of 
England* Wo passed under several ornamented stone arches by a lofty 
obelisk of yellow stone, and at lengtli came in full view of the princely 
palace of the Howards. 

It is of clear yellow stone, richly ornamented with statues aud every 
kind of decoration. It makes three sides of a square, and you will form 
tome idea of its extent, when I tell you tliat a suite of rooms continues 

1 Kow Lord Wensleydale (1862). 
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RMind tbo house six hundred fiset in length. I have seen doora open 
throafi^h the whole front of the building, three hundred feet, as long as 
Park Street, — a vista indeed. The great hall, rising to the top of the 
house, is goigeous with decoration, and of immense sise. The apart* 
ments and tlie intcnninable corridors are filled with roaster-pieces of art, 
painting and sculpture. In every room you are surrounded with the 
most beautiful objects of virtu, — tables of porphyry and Oriental alabas- 
ter, vases of the most elegant and capricious forms, &c. The rooms are 
generally not large, but very lofty and richly gilt and carved, and many 
of them hung with old Gobelins tapestry* Critics find much fault with 
the building itself, as overloaded with ornament It was built by Van 
brugh, who built Blenheim, — both in the same ornamental style. 

Nothing could be more cordial than the reception I met with. Lady 
Carlisle reminds me so of mother ; so full of kindness. If you could 
see the, not attention, but afibction, which all the family sliow me, it 
would go to your heart. I spoke yesterday of writing to my late charm- 
ing hostess, the Duchess of Argyll, and the kind old lady insisted on 
being my secretary instead of William. So I went into her dressing-room, 
and we concocted half a dozen pages, which she wrote off, at my dicta- 
tion, as rapidly, and with as pretty a hand, as her granddaughter. We 
found only some of the family here ; Lady Dover, the widow of Lord 
Dover and sister of Xiord Carlisle, and her two daughters. Last evening 
we had another arrival, the splendid Ducliess of Sutherland among 
others, and William's friend, young Lonl Duffcrin. I drore over with 
Lady Mary in the pony phaeton to the station. Some went on horBcback, 
and two showy barouches, with four hones each, one of bays, the other 
grays, with young postilions in burnished liveries. It was a brilliant show 
aa we all came merrily over the park, and at full gallop through the villa- 
ges in the neighborhood. 

All now is bustle and preparation for the royal visit, which is to come 
off on Tuesday, the 27th, — to take up two days. The Queen and 
Prince, with four children, and five and twenty in their suite, chiefly 
domestics. Lord Carible*s family, brothers and sisters, and son* and 
daughters, will muster over twenty. So that he has really not asked 
another, besides Will and myself, except those in attendance on the 
Queen. He has put off having my portrait engraved till after these festivi- 
ties, and has actually had it brought down here, where lie has hung it up 
beside the Prince's and the Queen's, for lier Majesty to look at. This is 
a samph) of all the rest, and I suppose yon won't think me a ninny for 
telling yon of it. 

The dining-room will be such as the Qneen cannot boast of in Buck- 
ingham Pahu:e. It is to be the centre of tlie famous Picture Gallery one 
hundred and fifty feet long. This centre is an octagon of great height, 
and a talile has lieen made, of hexagon shape, twenty feet across each 
way. It is to hold thirty-six, the numlier of guests and residents of 
the Castle. On one of the days a lunch for double tlie number will lie 
apread, and people invited, wlicn two long ends are to be added to tlie 
table, running up the gallery. You may imagine tlie show in (his splen- 
did apartment, one side of which is ornameiltcd with statues, and with 
the costliest pictures of the Orleans Collection ; the other, with a noble 

U 
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library in rich bindings ; the windows opening on a TeWet lawn and a 
silver sheet of water. Bnt this will not be seen at the dinner honr of 
eight. The centre of the table will be ocenpied with candelabra, pjnunids 
of lights and flowers, and we shall all be able to see the way in which 
her gracious Majesty depO|^ herself. Bat I bclicTe I most wind np my 
yam, and spin some for somebody else. 

I most tell you of one of my accomplishments. Last night we played 
billiards ; — the game of pool, a number of gentlemen and ladies. Each 
person has tlirec lives. AH had lost their lives but Lord Dnffisrin and 
myself. He had three and I had only one. The pool of sixpences would 
go to the victor. There vtbs a great sensation, as he, being a capital 
player, had deprived many of their lives ; that is, pocketed their balls. I 
struck him into a pocket, which cost him one life, — a general shout, — 
the whole house was there. He missed his stroke and pocketed himself ; 
thus he lost two lives and we were equal. The stir was great, — all shout- 
ing, as I played, " Hit him there, you can't fail ! kill him 1 " &c., &c. We 
fought round and round the table and he took off his coat. So did not I, 
but buttoned up mine. As he missed a hazard and left his ball exposed, 
the silence was breathless. I struck him into the pocket amidst a shout 
that made the castle ring again. It was just twelve o'clock when I 
retired witli my laurels and sixpences. Will, who is an excellent player, 
misseil fire on this occasion, and I, who am a poor one, had all his luck. 

I have taken my passage, and paid for it, on board the Niagara, the 
same vessel I came out in, for September 14th, a week later than I 
intended. But I found I should he too much hurried by the 7th. This 
will give me three weeks in old Pepperell. But it will take me via New 
York. I shall write to you once more. Love to mother and Lizzie. I 
•hall write £. Dexter by this. Don't forget me also to the Ticknors and 
other old friends, and believe mo, dearest wife. 

Your ever-loving husband, 

W. H. P, 

August 26th. — Havmg nothing else to do, as there is jnst now a 
general lull in the breeze and I have some leisure, I will go on with my 
domestic chat. I left oflT, — let me see, — Sunday. In the evening we 
had little games, &c., of conversation, as at Pepperell. But the chief 
business was lighting up the splendid pictures so as to see the best effect ; 
arranging the lights, &c. Beautiful pictures by any light. Before retiring 
wu heard prayers in the noble hall ; all the household, including a lar^ge 
troop of domestics. The effect in this gorgeous room, as large and as 
richly ornamented as an Italian church, was very fine. Yesterday, the 
weather fair, we drove over the park. First 1 went with Lady Mary, 
who whipped me along in her pony-carriage. After lunch I and Will 
went with Lady Caroline Lascelles and Captain Howard in a barouche and 
four, postilions and outriders all in gay liveries, spotless white leather 
pantaloons, and blue and silver coats and hats. We dashed along over 
the green sod, always in the park, startling the deer, and driving often 
into the heart of the woods, which are numerous in this fine park. We 
all prayed for as fine a day for the morrow for the royal advent. Tlis 
house looks magnificently in the sunshine, as you drive up to it 1 
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Alas 1 it is always so in this conntrj, the morrow has come, and a 
drenching rain, mortifying to all loyal subjects, and a great pity. A great 
awning has been raised for the Queen over the steps of the principal 
entrance. It is now five o'clock. In an hour the royal corUjfe will be 
here. There has been snch a fuss all day. . Everybody has been running 
about arranging and deranging, — some cafrying chairs, some flower-pots, 
some pictures, some Tases, &c., &c Such a scampering I I help on with 
a kind word, and encourage the others, and especially comfort my kind 
host with assurances of the weather changing 1 Gas has been conducted 
into the great dome over the hall, and " God save the Queen " blazes out 
in iiery chamctcn that illuminate the whole building. 

8uch a quantity of fine things, beautiful flowers and fruits, have arrived 
to-day from the Duchess of Sutherland's place at Trentham, and from 
the Duke of Devonshire's at Chatsworth 1 The Duke is brother to Lady 
Carlisle. A large band will play during dinner at one end of the long 
gallery, and the Duke of Devonsliiro has sent his band for music in the 
evening. We had our partners and places at table assigned ns this morn- 
ing. There will be eight or ten more men than women, thirty-six in all. 
I go in with Lady Caroline Lascelles, and sit next to Sir George Grey, 
the Cabinet Minister, — who accompanies the Queen, — next tlie Duchess 
of Satfaeriand, and next Lord Carlisle and the Queen. So you see I shall 
be very near her Majesty, and, as the table is circular, I could not be 
better placed, — another instance of the kindness with which I have been 
tveated. 

A quantity of policemen have arrived on the ground before the house, 
■s the royal train will be greeted by all the loyal people in the neighbor- 
hood, and a body of military are encamped near the house to keep order. 
There is snch a turn-out of coaches and four, with gay liveries and all. 
Plague on the weather 1 But it only drizzles now. The landscape^ 
however, looks dull, and wants the lights to give it eflect. 

August 28th, Wednesday. — I have a little time to write before 
luncheon, and must send off the letter then to London to be copied. ' 
Received yours this morning, complaining I had not written by the last. 
Yon have got the explanation of it since. To resume. The Queen, &c., 
arrived yesterday in a pelting rain, with an escort of cavalry, — a pretty 
sight to those under cover. Crowds of loyal sulijects were in the park in 
front of the house to greet her. They must have come miles in the rain. 
She came into the hall in a plain travelling-dress, bowing very gracefully 
to all there, and then to her apartments, which occupy the front of the 
building. At eight we went to dinner, all in full dress, but mourning for 
tlie Duke of Cambridge ; I, of counte, for President Taylor ! All wore 
breeches or tight pantaloons. It was a brilliant show, I assure yon, «■ 
that immense table, with its fruits and flowers, and lights glancing over 
beautiful plate, and in that superb gallery. I was as near the Qncen at 
at our own fiunily table. Siie has a good appetite, and laughs merrily. 
She has fine eyes and teeth, but b short. She was dressed in bUck silk 
and lace, with the blue scarf of the Order of the Garter across her bosom. 
Her only ornaments were of jet. The Prince, who is certainly a hand- 
tome and very well-made man, wore the Garter with its brilliant buckle 
roottd his knee, a thowy star on his breast, and the collar of a foreign 
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order roand his neck. Dinner went off very well, except that wo had no 
mosic ; a tribute to Louia-Pbilippe at the Queen's requesti — too bad ! ' 
We drank the royal healths with prodigious enthusiasm. 

After the ladies retired, the Prince and the other gentlemen remained 
half an hour, as usual. In the evening we listened to some fine muBiCy 
and the Queen examined the pictures. Odd enough the etiquette. Lady 
Carlisle, who did the honors like a higli-bred lady as she is, and the 
Duchess of Sutherland, were the only ladies who talked with her Majesty. 
Lord Carlisle, her host, was the only gentleman who did so, nnless ahe 
addressed a person herself. No one can sit a moment when she chooaes 
to stand. She did me the honor to come and talk with me, — asking me 
about my coming here, my stay in the Castle, what I was doing now in 
the historic way, how Everett was, and where he was, — for ten minutea 
or so ; and Prince Albert afterwards a long while, talking about the houses 
and ruins in England, and the churches in Belgium, and the pictures in 
the room, and I don't know what. I found myself now and then trenching 
on the rules by interrupting, &c ; but I contrived to make it up by a 
respectful ** Your Royal Highness," ** Your Majesty," &c. I told the 
Queen of the jfleasure I had in finding myself in a land of fnenda instead 
of foreigners, — a sort of stereotype with me, — and of my particular good 
fortune in being under the roof with her. 8hc is certainly very much of • 
lady in her manner, with a sweet voice. 

The house is filled with officials, domestics, &c. Over two hundred 
slept hero last night. The grounds all round the house, as I write, aro 
thronged with thousands of men and women, dressed in their best, from 
the adjacent parts of the country. You cannot stir out without seeing a 
line of heads through the iron railing or before the court-yard. I was 
walking in the garden this morning (did I tell you that it is a glorious 
day, luckily 1) with the Marchioness of Douro, who was dressed in full 
mourning as a lady in waiting, when the crowd set up such a shout ! aa 
they took her for the Queen. Bat I must dose. God bless you, dear 1 

WiLUAX H. P&B8COTT. 

TO MRS. PRESCOTT. 

LoHDOK, Sept 6, 1860. 
Dbabbst Wipb, 
I send you a few lines, my last from England, to bring up my history 
to as Uto a date as possible. I told you of the royal festivities at Onstle 
Howard, and you will get still more particulars from the account in the 
<« Illustrated News," which I hope you have provided yourself with. The 
Queen went off in royal state. In the evening after came off the ball, at 

* Louis-Philippe died at Clermont, Monday, August S6th, 1860, and, as tha 
Queen was on her way the next day to Castle Howard, the train was stopped, 
when passing near Clermont, long enough for Prince Albert to make a visit 
of condolence to the ex-Queen. With all this fresh in their recollection, it 
was, I suppose, regarded as a considerate and gracerul tribute to the affliction 
of the French family to request that festive musio might be omitted at tba 
oinner. 
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wMch I danced three qnadrilles and two conntry-dances, — the last two 
with the Dachess of Satherland, — and it was four in the morning, when 
we woand op with the brave old dance of Sir Roger de Coverley. I spent 
a day longer at Castle Howard, driving about with Lady Mary Howard 
in her pony phaeton over the park to see her vilhige pensioners. When I 
left early the next day, we had an affectionate leave-taking enough ; I 
mean all of us together, and as I know it will please yon to see how much 
heart the family have shown to me, I will enclose a note I received at 
Trentliam from old Lady Carlisle, and another from her granddaughter, 
the Duchess of Argyll. We all parted at the railway station, and I shall 
never see them more 1 

From Castle Howard we proceeded to Trentham in Stafibrdshire, the 
Duchess of Sutherland's favorite seat, and a splendid place it is. We 
met her at Derby, slie having set out the day before us. We both arrived 
too late for the train. So she put post-horses to her barouche, and she 
and I^idy Constance, a blooming English girl looking quite like Lizzie, 
and Will and I, posted it for thirty-six miles, reaching Trentham at ten 
in the evening, — an open barouche and cool enough. But we took it 
merrily, as indeed we should not have got on at all that night, if we had 
not had the good luck to fidl in with her Grace. 

Trentham is a beautiful place ; the grounds laid out in the Italian style 
foft an immense extent; the gardens with plots of fk>werB so curiously 
arranged that it looks like a fine painting, with a little lake studded with 
islands at the end, and this enclosed by hills dark with forest-trees. 
Besides these noble gardens, through which the Trent flows in a ipooth 
eaneat, there is an extensive park, and the deer came under my windows 
in the morning as tame as pet Iambs. The Duchess spent the former 
part of the afternoon in taking us round heraelf to all the diflerent places, 
walking and sometimes boating it on the Trent ; for they extend over a 
great space. The green-houses, &c. are superb, and filled with exquisite 
flovrers and firait: and tlie drawing-rooms, of which there is a suite of ten 
or twelve, very large, open on a magnificent conservatory, with marble 
floon, fountains, and a roof of glass, about five times as big as Mn. 
R.'s, tell E. The rooms are filled with the choicest and most delicate 
works of art, painting, sculpture, bijotUene of all kinds. It is the temple 
of Taste, and its charming mistress created it alL As I was coming 
away, she asked me to walk with her into the garden, and led me to a 
spot where several men were at work having a great hole prepared. A 
huge eveigrBen tree was held np by the gardener, and I was requested to 
help sot it in the place and to throw some shovelfuls of earth on it In 
fibct, I was to leave an evergreen memorial, «< which," said slie, <'my 
children shall see hereafter, and know by whom it was planted.'' She 
chose to aeoompany ns to the station, and by the way took us to the great 
porcelain manufactory of Stoke, where she gave Will a statuette of the 
Prince of Wales, very pretty, and me an exquisite little vase, which yon 
will be so happy as to take care of under a ghus cover. Her own rooms 
contain some beautiful specimens of them. Is she not a Duchess ? She 
IS, every inch of her ; and what is better, a most warm-hearted, afibction- 
ate person, like all the rest of the generous race of Howard. They 
always seem employed on something. The Duchess of Argyll, I romcm- 
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Imt, ma never unemployed, — reading, or working, or drawing, whicfa 
•he does nncommonly welL The tenderness of the mother and daughter 
for each other is pleasing enough. We carae to he present at the christeii" 
ing of the hope of the family, — Lord Siafibrd's firstrbom son. It took 
place in the church, which is attached to a wing of the mansion. The 
fimiily occupied a galleiy at the end of the chapel, and the ceremony was 
witnessed by all the village. 

I had intended to go to Lord EUesmere's, agreeahly to a general invita* 
tion, but found that Lord and Lady EUesmeie were in Ireland, called there 
by the illness of a daughter. So we went to Chatsworth, the famous seat 
of the Duke of Devonshire. He is absent, but had written to the house- 
keeper to show us all the place, to have the fountains play, — one of 
which springs up two hundred feet or more, — and to prepare lunch for 
me. I found the servants prepared to receive us, and we passed several 
hours at his magnificent place, and fiired as well as if its noble proprietor 
had been on the spot to welcome us. I shall, after a day hero, go to 
Lady Theresa Lewis, at Lord Clarendon's place, then to Baron Parke's, 
Ampthill, for a day or two ; then to the Marquis of Lansdowne's,' and 
then huzza for home! Pray for the good steamer magam; a good 
steamer, and a good captain, and I trust a good voyage. 

Sept. 9th. — Just received yours and E.'s charming letters ; — aku 1 by 
my blunder (the last ?) I ^^as startled by mother's illness. Thank God 
all is right again. I could not afibrd to have anything happen to her 
while I am away. 

• Your afiectionate husband, 

Wm. H. Prbsoott. 

And BO ended, in unbroken enjoyment, the most brilliant 
▼isit ever made to England by an American citizen not clothed 
with the prestige of official station.* That Mr. Fresoott deeply 

* The visit to Lord Lansdowne^s failed; but before he reached Loudon he 
made a most agreeable one at Baron Parkers, now Lord Wensleydale. 

^ A whimsical proof that Mr. Prescott was a lion in London during his visit 
there may be found in the following note of the venemble Miss Berry, — 
Horace WalpoIe*s Miss Berry,— with whom Dean Milman had invited Mr. 
Preseott and himself to dine, but, owing to Mr. P's engagements, he had 
been obliged to offer their visit above a fortnight ahead of the time when he 
proposed it. 

MISS BERRY TO THE BEV. MR. MILMAN. 

Jane 90, 1860. 

Having insured my life at more than one of the most respectable insor- 
ance-companien, I venture to accept of your most agreeable proposal for next 
Saturday fortnight! and shall rejoice to see you and Mrs. Milman accom- 
panied by one whose works I have long admired, and to whose pen I am 
indebted for some of the liveliest interests and the most agreeable hours that 
can exist for an octogenarian, like your obliged and attached friend, 

M. Bebbt. 
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tblt the kindness he received — especially that of the Ljells, 
the Milmans, and '^all the blood of all the Howards'* — is 
plain from his letters, written in the confidence and simplicitj 
of family affection. How much of this kindness is to be at- 
tributed to his personal character rather than to his reputation 
as an author, it is not easy to tell. But, whatever portion of 
it resulted from the intercourse and contact of society ; what- 
ever w;is won by his sunny smile and cordial, unconstrained 
ways, — he seemed to recognize without accurately measuring 
it, and by the finer instincts of his nature to appreciate it as 
something more to be valued and desii^d, than any tribute of 
admiration which might have become due to him from his 
works before he was personally known. 

After he returned home, when the crowded life he had led 
for three or four months, with its pleasures and excitements, 
was seen from a tranquil distance, he summed up the results of 
his visit in the following passage, carefully recorded among his 
Memoranda at the end of October, 1850. 

On the whole, what I have leen nuaes my preconceived esdmate of the 
Enfi^lMh chancter. It i« full of generons, tme, and manly qoalities ; and 
I doubt if there ever was ao high a standard of morality in an aristocracy 
' which has such means for self-indulgence at its command, and which oocu- 
piea A position that secures it so much deference. In general, they do not 
seem to abuse their great advantages. The respect for religion — at least 
for the forms of it — is universal, and there are few, I imagine, of the 
great proprieton who are not more or less occupied with improving their 
estates, and with providing for the comfort of their tenantry, while many 
Cake a leading part in tlie great political movements of the time. There 
never was an aristocracy which combined so much practical knowledge 
and indujitry with the advantages of exalted rank. 

The Englishman is seen to most advantage in his conntiy home. For 
he is constitutionally both domestic and rural in his habits. His fireside 
and his farm, — these are the places in which one sees his simple and 
warm-hearted nature most freely unfolded. There is a shyness in an 
Englishman, — a natural reserve, — which makes him cold to strangers, 
and difficult of approach. But once comer him in hia own house, a finank 
and full expansion will be given to his feelings, that we should look for in 
vain in the colder Yankee, and a depth not to be found in the light and 
nperficiai Frenchman, — speakinj; of nationalities, not individualities. 

The Englishman is the most truly ruial in his tastes and habits of any 
people in the world. I am speaking of the higher classes. The aristoo- 
rscy of other eoontries aliecrt the camp and the city. But the English 
love their old castles and country seats with a patriotic love. They are 
fond of country sports. Every man shoots or hunts. No man «s too old 
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to be in the saddle some part of the daj, and men of seventy 3rean and 
more follow the hounds and take a five-barred gate at a leap. The 
women are good whips, are fond of horses and dogs, and other animals. 
Duchesses have their cows, their ponltrjr, their pigs, — all watched over 
and provided with accommodations of Dutch-like neatness. All this is 
characteristic of the people. It may be thought to detract something 
from the feminine graces which in other lands make a woman so amiably 
dependent as to be nearly imbecile. But it produces a healthy and 
blooming race of women to match the hardy Englishmen, — the finest 
development of the physical and moral nature which the world has wit- 
nessed. For we are not to look on the English gentleman as a mere 
Nimrod. With all his relish for field sports and country usages, ho has 
his house filled with collections of art and with extensive libraries. The 
tables of the drawing-rooms are covered with the latest works sent down 
by the London publisher. Every guest is provided with an apparatus for 
writing, and often a little library of books for his own amusement. The 
Englisli country-gentleman of the present day is anything but a Squire 
Western, though he does retain all his relish for field sports. 

The character of an Englishman, under this its most refined aspect, 
has some disagreeable points which jar unpleasantly on the foreigner not 
accustomed to them. The consciousness of national superiority, com- 
bined with natural feelings of independence, gives him an air Of arro- 
gance, though it must be owned that this is never betrayed in his own 
house, — I may almost say, iu his own country. But abroad, where he 
seems to institute a comparison between himself and the people he is 
thrown witli, it becomes so obvious that ho is the most unpopular, not to 
say odious, person in the world. Even the open hand with which he dis- 
penses his bounty will not atone for the violence he ofiers to national 
vanity. 

There are other defects which are visible even in his most favored cir- 
cumstances. Such is his bigotry, surpassing everything, in a quiet passive 
form, that has been witnessed since tlie more active bigotry of the times 
of the Spanish Philips. Such, too, is the exclusive, limited range of his 
knowledge and conceptions of all political and social topics and relations. 
The Englishman, the cultivated Englishman, has no standard of excel- 
lence borrowed from mankind. His speculation never travels beyond his 
own little — great-liitU — island. That is the world to him. True, he 
travels, shoots lions among the Hottentots, chases the grizzly bear over 
the Rocky Mountains, kills elephants in India and salmon on the coast of 
Labrador, comes home, and very likely makes a book. But the scope 
of his ideas does not seem to be enlarged by all this. The body travels, 
not the mind. And, however he may abuse his own land, he returns 
home as hearty a John Bull, with all his prejudices and national tastes as 
rooted as before. The English — the men of fortune — all travel. Yet 
how little sympathy they show for other people or institutions, and how 
slight is the interest they take in them ! They are islanders, cut off from 
the great world. But their island is, indeed, a world of its own. With 
all their faults, never has the sun shone — if one may use the expression 
in reference to England — on a more noble race, or one that has done 
more for the great interests of humanity. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

1850-1852. 
VotaobHoms. — Lkttkrb to Friends iir Eholard. — BKonfSTowoRS 

AOAIH. — PsrrBKXLL. — ** PHIUP THB SECOND." — CORBESFOMDENCK. 

ON the 14th of September, Mr. Prescott embax^ed at 
Liverpool, to return home, on board the Niagara, — the 
same good ship on which he had embarked for Europe nearly 
four months earlier at New York, and in which, he now 
reached that metropolis again, after a fortunate passage of 
thirteen days. At Liverpool he stopped, as he did on his 
arrival there, at the hospitable house of his old friend Smith ; 
and the last letter he wrote before he went on board the 
steamer, and the first he despatched back to England, after 
he was again fairly at home, were to Lady Lyell, with whom 
and Sir Charles he had probably spent more hours in London 
than with anybody else, and to both of whom he owed unnum- 
bered acts of kindness. 

TO LADT LTELL. 

LivBBFOOLy September IS, I860. 

Mr DBAB IiADT LtBLL, 

I am DOW at larerpool, or rmther in the iiibarbe, at my fnend's house. 
It is after midnight, bat I cannot go to sleep without bidding yon and 
yoar husband one more adieu. I reached here about fire o'clock, and 
find there are seventy passengers ; sereiml ladies, or persons that I hope 
are so, for they are not men. But I look for little comfort on the restless 
deep. I hope, however, for a fair offing. You will think of me some- 
times during the next fortnight, and how often shall I think of you, and 
your constant kindness to me 1 You see I am never tired of asking for 
it, as I sent you the troublesome commission of paying my debts before 1 
left, and, I believe, did not send quite money enough. Heaven bless yon 

With kind remembrances to Sir Charies, believe me, my dear friend. 

Most aflectionately yonn, 

Wm. H. Pxxscott. 

Gui you make out my hieroglyphics 1 * 

1 This letter was written with his noctograph. 
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TO LADY LYELL. 

BosTOH, September 80, 1860L 
Mt dear Ladt Ltbll, 

I write yovL a line U> tall yoa of mj safe arriiral on the other side of the 
great pond — I beg pardon — lake. We had a &ir passage, considering 
the season, some thumping and tumbling about and constant head-winds, 
bat no very heavy gales, such as fall due at the equinox. I was lucky 
enough to find a lady on board who was not sick, and who was willing to 
lead aloud ; so the ennui of the voyage was wonderfully lightened by " Van- 
ity Fair " and Mr. Cumming's lionwstories. I had the good fortune to find 
all well on returning, and the atmosphere was lighted up with a sunny light, 
such as I never saw on the other side of the water, at least during mj 
present journey. I do not believe it will be as good for my eyes as the 
comfortable neutral tints of England, — merry England, not from its cli- 
mate, however, but from the warm hearts of its people. God bless them ! 
I have no time to think over matters now, busy in the midst of trunks and 
portmanteaus, some emptying, some filling, for our speedy flight to Pep- 
perell. But once in its welcome shades, I shall have much to thiuk over, 
— of dear friends beyond the water. Yesterday, who should pop in upon 
me but Dr. Holland, fresh from Lake Superior. It seemed like an appa- 
rition from Brook Street, so soon and sudden. He and Everett and 
Ticknor will dine with me to-day, and we shall have a comfortable talk 
of things most agreeable to us all. Dr. H. sails in the " Canada " to- 
morrow. The grass does not grow under his feet. I sent Anna Ticknor 
yesterday the beautiful present, all in good order. She went down in the 
afrernoon to her sea-nest, and her husband comes up to-day. Possibly 
she may come and dine with us too. She was right glad to see me, and 
had a thousand questions to ask ; so I hope she will come and get answers 
to some of them to-day. To-morrow we flit, and a party of young people 
go along with us. So we shall not be melancholy. Adieu, my dear 
friend. Pray remember me most kindly to your husband and your family. 
My wife joins in loving remembrances to you, and desires to thank you 
for your kind note. 

Believe me, my dear Lady Lyell, here and everywhere, 

Affectioiuitely yours, 

Wm. H. Prxscott. 

Give my love to the Milmans, when they return. I shall write them 
from PeppereU. 

Veiy soon he wrote to Dean Milman. 

Peppkbell, Mass., October 10, 1850. 
Mr DBAR Friend, 
I have at length reached my native land, and am again in my country 
quarters, wandering over my old familiar hills, and watching the brilliant 
changes of tlie leaf in the forests of October, the finest of the Ajnerican 
months. This rural quiet is very favorable for calling up the past, and 
many a friendly face on the other side' of the water comes up before me, 
and none more frequently than yours and that of your dear wife. 
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Since I partod from yoa, I have been tolerablj indostrioiu. I fint 
psMod a week in Belgium, to get some acquaintance with the topography 
of the country I am to describe. It is a wonderful country certainly, -^ 
rich in its present abundance as well as in its beautiful monuments of art 
and its historic recollections. On my return to England, I went at once 
into the country, and spent six weeks at diflerent places, where I saw 
English life under a totally new aspect The country is certainly the 
true place in which to see the Englishman. It is there that his peculiar 
clmractcr seems to hare the best field for its expansion ; a life which calls 
out his energies physical as well as mental, the one almost as remarkable 
as the other. 

The country life affords the opportunity for intimacy, which it is very 
difficult to have in London. There is a depth in the English character, 
and at the same time a constitutional reserve, sometimes amounting to 
shyness, which it requires some degree of intimacy to penetrate. As to 
the hospitality, it is quite equal to what we read of in semi-civilized 
countries, where the presence of a stranger is a boon instead of a burden. 
I could have continued to live in this agreeable way of lif^ till the next 
meeting of Parliament, if I could have settled it with my consdeooe to do 
■o. As to the houses, I think I saw some of the best pkuxs in England, 
in the North and in the South, with a very interesting dip into the High- 
lands, and I trust I have left some friends there that will not lot the memory 
of me pass away like a summer cloud. In particular, I have learned tc 
comprehend what is meant by "the bkK>d of the Howards,"-^ a family in 
aU its extent, as far as I have seen it, as noble in nature as in birth 

I had a pretty good passage on my return, considering that it was the 
•eason of equinoctial tempests. I was fortunate in finding that no trouble 
or sorrow had oome into the domestic circle since my departure, and mj 
friends were pleased to find that I had brought home subatantial proofs of 
English hospitality in the addition of some ten pounds' weight to m^r 
mortal part. By the by. Lord Carlisle told the Queen that I said, *< In- 
stead of John Bull, the Englishman should be called John Mutton, for 
]ie ate beef only one day in the week, and mutton the other six " ; at 
which her Bligesty, who, strange to say, never eats mutton herself, was 
pleased to laugh most graciously. 

The day after I reached Boston I was surprised by the apparition of my 
old neighbor. Dr. HolUmd, Just returned from an excurvion to Lake Supe- 
rior. It was as if a piece of Brook Street had parted from its moorings, 
and crossed the water. We were in a transition state, just flitting to the 
country, but I managed to have him, Everett, and Ticknor dine with me. 
So we had a pleasant partie carrA to talk over our friends, on the other 
side of the salt lake. What would I not give to have yon and Mrs. Mil- 
man on this side of it. Perhaps you nuy have leisure and curiosity some 
day, when the passage is reduced to a week, as it will be, to see the way 
of life of the American aborigines. If yon do not, yon will still be here 
in the heart of one who can never forget the kindness and love he haa 
azperienoed from yon in a distant land. 

Play remember roe most affectionately to Mrs. Milman, to whom J 
•hall soon write, and believe me, my dear friend, 

Very sincerely yours, 

W. H. Pbesoott 
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He found it somewhat difficult to settle down into regular 
habits of industry after his return home. But he did it. His 
first weeks were spent at Pepperell, where I recollect that I 
passed two or three merry days with him, when our commoii 
friend, Mr. Edward Twisletou, who had been very kind to him 
in England, made him a visit, and when the country was in all 
the gorgeous livery of a New England autumn. 

The subsequent winter, 1850-51, was spent as usual, in 
Boston. But his eyes were in a bad state, and his interrup- 
tions so frequent, that he found it impossible to secure as many 
hours every day for work as he desired. He therefore was 
not satisfied with the results he obtained, and complained, as 
he oflen did, somewhat unreasonably, of the ill effects of a 
town life. Indeed, it was not until he made his viUeggiatura 
at Pepperell, in the autumn of 1851, that he was content with 
himself and with what he was doing. 

But from this time he worked in earnest He made good 
resolutions and kept them with more exactness than he had 
commonly done ; so that, by the middle of April, 1852, he had 
completed the first volume of his *' Philip the Second," and was 
plunging with spirit into the second. I remember very well 
how heartily he enjoyed this period of uncommon activity. 

It was at this time, and I think partly from the effect of his 
visit to England, that he changed his purpose concerning the 
character he should give to his " History of Philip the Sec- 
ond." When he left home he was quite decided that the work 
should be Memoirs. Soon after his return he began to talk to 
me doubtfully about it His health was better, his courage 
higher. But he was always slow in making up his mind. He 
therefore went on some months longer, still really undeter- 
mined, and writing rather memoii'S than history. At last, 
when he was finishing the first volume, and came to confront 
the great subject of the Rebellion of the Netherlands, he per- 
ceived clearly that the gravest form of history ought to be 
adopted. 

«For some time after I had finishod the <Peni/" he says, "I hesi- 
tated whether I should grapple with the whole subject of Philip inextenao, 
and when I had made up my mind to servo up the whole barbecue, instead 
of particular parts of it, I had so little confidence in the strength of my 
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own Tbion, that I thoog:ht of calling tlie work * Memoirs ' and treating 
the sabjoct in a more desultory and superficial manner than belongs to 
r^ular history. I did not go to work iu a business-like style until I 
broke ground on the troubles of tlie Netherlands. Fcrluips my critics 
may find this oul" 

I think thej did not. Indeed, there was less occasion for 
it than the author himself supposed. The earlier portions of 
the lustory, relating as thej do to the abdication of Charles V. 
and the marriage of Philip with Mniy of England, fell natu- 
i-nlly into the tone of memoirs, and thus they make a more 
graceful vestibule to the grand and grave events that were 
to follow than could otherwise have been arranged for them, 
while, at the same time, as he advanced into the body of his 
work and was called on to account for the war with France, 
and describe the battles of St Quentin and Gravelines, he, as 
it were, inevitably fell into the more serious tone of history, 
which had been so long familiar to him. The transition, there- 
fore, was easy, and was besides so appropriate, that I think a 
change of purpose was hardly detected. One effect of it, how- 
ever, was soon perceptible to himself. He liked liis work 
better, and carried it on with the sort of interest which he 
always felt was important, not only to his happiness, but to hia 
success. 

From this time forward — that is, from the period of his 
return home — his correspondence becomes more abundant. 
This WHS natural, and indeed inevitable. lie had made ac- 
quaintances and friendships in England, which led to such 
intercourse, and the letters that followed from it show the 
remainder of his life in a light clearer and more agreeable 
than it can be shown in any other way. Little remainSy 
therefore, but to arrange them in their proper sequence. 

TO MR. FORD. 

Pkfpbrbll, Mass., U. S., Oetooar 13, 186^. 

Here I am, my dear Ford, safe and sound in my old coantry qnarten, wMh 
leisure to ipeak a word or two to a friend on the other side of the Atlantic 
I had a voyage of thirteen days, and pretty good weather for the moat 
part, considering it was the month when I had a right to expect to be 
tumbled about rudely by the equinoctial galea. We had some rough 
gales, and my own company were too much damaged to do much for me. 
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Bat angel woman, God bless her 1 always comes when she is wanted, — 
and sometimes when she is not, — and I fbnnd one in a pretty little Yan- 
kee ladj, who had the twofold qaalificatioos of being salt-water-proof, and 
of being a good reader. So, thanks to her, I travelled throogh " Vanity 
Fair" for the second time, and through Cnmming's African exploits, 
quite new to me. And so killing his lions helped me to kill my time ; 
the worst enemy of the two. It was with a light heart, however, that I 
descried the gray rocks of my native land again. 

• • • • • 

I am now about forty miles from town, on my old family acres, which 
do not go back to the time of the Norman conquest, though they do to 
tliat of the Aborigines, which is antiquity for a country where there are 
no entails and the son seldom sits under the shadow of tlie trees that his 
father pUnted. It is a pUiin New England farm, but I am attached to it, 
for it is connected with the earliest recollections of mv childliood, and the 
mountains that hem it round look . at me with old familiar faces. I have 
had too many friends to greet me here to liave as much time as I could 
wish to myself, but as .1 wander through my old haunts, I think of the 
past summer, and many a friendly countenance on the other side of the 
water comes before me. Then I think of the pleasant hours I have had 
with you, my dear Ford, and of your many kindnesses, not to be forgot- 
ten ; of our merry Whitebait feed with John Murray, at Royal Green- 
wich, which you are to immortalize one day, you luiow, in the " Quar- 
terly," 

*' So savage and tartarly.** 



And that calls to mind that prince of good fellows, Stirling, and the last 
agreeable little dinner we three had together at Lockhart's. Pray remem- 
ber me most kindly to the great Aristarch and to StirUng. That was not 
my final parting with the latter worthy, for he did me the favor to smoke 
me into the little hours the morning before I left London for my country 
campaign. And I had the pleasure of a parting breakfast with you, too, 
in Brook Street, as you may recall, on my return. God bless you both 1 
Some day or other I shall expect to see you twain on this side of the 
gnat salt lake, if it is only to hunt the grizzly bear, of which amiable 
sport John Bull will, no doubt, become very fond when Camming has 
killed all the lions and camelopards of the Hottentot country. 

In about a fortnight I shall leave my naked woods for the town, and 
then for the Cdstu de Espana. And when I am fairly in harness, I do 
not mean to think of anything else ; not even of my cockney friends in 
the great-little isle. If there is any way in which I can possibly be of use 
to you in the New World, you will not fail to tell me of it with all fhink- 
nesa. Fray remember me most kindly to your daughters. 

Y mande siempre su amigo quien le quiere de todo corazon 

Y. S. M.. B. 

GUILLBHHO H. PkeSCOTT. 
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TO THE EABL OF CABLISLE. 

BosTOK, November 12, 1860. 

Ht DIAR CaRLIBLB, 

I haTe the pleasure of sending yon Allston's Sketches, of which I spoke 
to jon. Tliey are the first draaj^hts of some of his best pictures ; among 
them the « Uriel," which the Dachess of Sutherland has at Trentham. 
GenenUlj, however, they hare remained mere sketches which the artist 
never worked up into regular pictures. They have been much esteemed 
by the critics here as fine studies, and the execution of this work was in- 
trusted to two of our best engravers. One of them is excellent with 
crayons ; * quite equal to Richmond in the portraits of women 

I now and then get a reminder of the Und of roast mutton by the 
tight of some one or other of your countrymen who emeiges from the 
steamers that arrive here every fortnight. We are, indeed, one family. 
Did I ever repeat to you Allston's beantiibl lines, one stanza of the three 
which he wrote on the subject) Le» voUat ^ 

** While the manners, while the arts, 
Thflt mould a nation*s soul. 
Still cling around our hearU, 
Between let ocean roll, 
Our joint cotnmniiion breaking with the sun, 
Yet still from either beach 
The voice of blood shall reach, 
More audible than speech: 
• We are (me.' " 

Is it not good 1 

Farewell, my dear friend. I think of yon mixed up with Castle How- 
ard and brave old Naworth, and many a pleasant recollection. 
Once more, mh oaro, addh* 

Always thine, 

Wx. H. Fubsoott. 

FROM MR. LOCKHART. 

Mt DBAS Mb. Prbbcott, 

Your basket of canvas-barks arrived here a day after your note, and 
the contents thereof proved to be in quite as good condition as they could 
have been if shot three days before in Leicestershire. I may say I had 
never before tasted the dainty, and that I think it entirely merits its repu- 
tation ; but on tliis last head, I presume the ipm dixit of Master Ford is 
** a voice double as any duke's." 

Very many thanks for your kind recollections. I had had veiy pleasing 
aooountt of yon and other friends from Holland on his return from his 
rapid expedition. He declares that, except the friends, he found ever)'- 
thing so changed, that your country seemed to call for a visit once in five 
years, and gaUant is he in his resolution to invade yon again in 1855. 1 

• Cheney. 
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wish I coald master leisure or plack, or both, for such an adventnre. Let 
me hope meanwhile that long ere '55 we maj again see 70a and Everett 
and Ticknor here, where surely you must all feel veiy tolerably at home* 

Believe me always very sincerely yours, 

J. Q. LoCXHUiT. 

December 27, 1850. 

TO THE EARL OF CARLISLE. 

Boston, January 14, 1861. 
Mt dbab Cabliblb, 

i have the pleasure of sending yon by this steamer a work of which I 
liappen to have two copies, containing the portraits of some dozen Yankee 
notabilities, which may perhaps interest you. The likenesses, taken fix>m 
dognerrotypes, are sometimes frightfully, odiously like. But some of the 
heads, as those of Taylor, our present President, besides being true, are 
not unnleasing likenesses. The biographical sketches are written for the 
most part, as yon will see, in the Ercles vein. My effigy was taken in 
New York, about an hour before I sailed for England, when I had rather 
a rueful and lackadaisical aspect. The biographical notice of me is better 
done than most of them, in point of literary execution, being written by 
our friend Ticknor. 

Fray thank your brother Charles for his kindness in sending me out tho 
reports of your Lectures. I, as well aa the rest of your friends here, and 
many more that know you not, have read them with great pleasure, and, 
I trust, edification. The dissertation on your travels has been reprinted 
all over the country, and, as far as I know, with entire commendation. 
Indeed, it would be churlish enough to take exception at the very liberal 
and charitable tone of criticism which pervades it. If you are not blind 
to our defects, it gives much higher value to your approbation, and yon 
are no niggard of that, certainly. Even your reflections on the Uadc 
pUigue will not be taken amiss by the South, since they are of that abstract 
kind which can hardly be contested, while yon do not pass judgment on 
the peculiar difficulties of our position, which considerably disturbs the 
general question. Your remarks on me went to my heart They were 
just what I would wish you to have said, and, as 1 know they came from 
your heart, I will not thank you for them. On the whole, you have set 
an excellent example, which, I tnist, will be follow'ed by othere of your 
order. But few will have it in their power to do good as widely as yon 
have done, since there are very few whose remarks will be read as exten- 
sively, and with tlie same avidity, on both sides of the water. 

TO THE EARL OF CARLISLE. 

BosTOir, U. 8., January 27, 1861. 
Mt dbak Cabliblb, 

I wrote you from the country that, when I returned to town, I should 

lose no time in endeavoring to look up a good painting of the Falls of 

Niagara. I have not neglected this ; but, though I found it easy enough 
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tt get paiDtings of the grand cataract, I have not till latclj been able to 
meet with vrhat I wanted. I will tell yoo how this came aboat. When 
Bulwer, yoor Miniitter, was here, I asked him, as he has a good taste in 
the arts, to see if he could meet with any good picture of Niagara while 
be was in New York. Some time after, he wrote me that he had met 
with ** a Tevy beautiful picture of the Falls, by a Frenchman." It so 
happened, that I had seen this same picture 'much commended in the New 
ToriL papers, and I found that the anist's name was Lebron, a person of 
whom I happened to know something, as a letter from tlie Viscount San- 
tarem, in i'Wis, commended him to me as a *< very distinguished artist," 
but the note arriving last summer, while I was absent, I had never seen 
Mr. Lebron. I requested my friend, Mr. ^— -, of New York, on whose 
judgment I place more reliance than on that of any other connoisseur 
whom I know, and who has himself a very pretty collection of pictures, to 
write me his opinion of the work. He fully confirmed Bulwer's report ; 
•nd I accordingly bought the picture, which is now in ray own house. 

It is about five feet by three and a half, and exhibits, which is the most 
difllcnlt thing, an entire view of the Falls, both on the Canada and Amer- 
ican side. The great difficulty to ovenxiroe is the milky shallowness of 
the waters, where the foam diminishes so much the apparent height of the 
cataract. I think yon will agree that the artist has managed this very 
well. In the distance a black thander«torm is bunting over Goat Island 
and the American Falls. A steamboat, ** The Maid of the Mist," which 
has .been plying for some years on the river below, forms an object by 
which the eye can measure, in some degree, the stupendous proponions 
of the cataract. On the edge of the Honeshoe Fall is the fragment of a 
ferry-boat which, more than a year since, was waslied down to the brink 
of the precipice, and has been there detained until vritliin a week, when, I 
see by the papers, it lias been carried over into the abyss. I mention these 
little incidents that you may nnderatand them, being something difierent 
from what yon saw wlicn yon were at Niagara ; and perhaps yon may 
reoognixe some change in the form of the Table-Iiock itself, some tons of 
which, carrying away a carriage and horses standing on it at the time, 
•lipped into the gulf a year or more since. 

I shall send the painting out by the ** Canada," February ISth, being 
the first steamer which leaves this port for Liverpool, and, as I have been 
rather unlucky in some of my oonsignmcnts, I think it will be as safe to 
address the box at onoe to yon, and it will await your order at Liverpool, 
where it will proliably arrive tlie latter part of February. 

I shall be much disappointed if it does not please yon well enough to 
hang upon your walls as a faithful representation of the great cataract ; 
and I trust you will gratify me by accepting it as a sovooitr of your friend 
^icnMi the water. I assure yon it pleases me much to think there is any- 
thing I can send yon from this quarter of the world which will give yoa 
pleasure. 

Pray remember me most aflectionately to your mother and sister, who, 
I suppose, are now in town with yon. 

Ajid believe me, dearest Carlisle, 

Ever iaithfuUy yours, 

W. U. Phkscott. 
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TO THE EARL OF CARLISLE. 

Boston, May 29, 1861. 
Mt dbab Carlisle, 

. . . • • 

I am off ic & conple of dav;^ for the great cataract I like to rcfresn 
my recollections of it every few years by a visit in person ; and I have a 
pleasant party to accompany me. I wish you were one of them. How I 
should like to stroll through the woods of Goat Island with you, my dear 
Carlisle, and talk over the pleasant past, made so pleasant the last year by 
you and yours. By the by, the Duke of Argyll sent me an address which 
he made some time since at Glasgow, in which he made the kindest men- 
tion of me. It was a very sensible discourse, and I think it would be well 
for the country if more of the aristocracy were to follow the example, 
which you and he have set, of addressing the people on other topics besides 
those of a political or agricultural nature, — the two great hobbies of 
John Bull. 

So you perceive Sumner is elected after twenty ballotings. His posi- 
tion will be a difficult one. He represents a coalition of the Democratic 
and Free-Soil parties, who have little relation to one another. And in 
the Senate the particular doctrine which he avows finds no favor. I 
believe it will prove a l)ed filled more with thorns than with roses. I had 
a long talk with him yesterday, and I tliink he feels it himself. It is to 
liis credit that he has not committed himself by any concessions to secure 
his election. The difficulty with Sumner as a statesman is, that he aims 
at the greatest alistract good instead of the greatest good practicable. By 
such a policy he misses even this lower mark ; not a low one either for a 
philanthropist and a patriot. 

You and your friends still continue to manage the ship notwithstanding 
the rough seas you have had to encounter. I should think it must be a 
perplexing office until your parties assume some more determinate charac- 
ter, so as to throw a decided support into the government scale. 

Pray remember me most afibctionately to your mother and to Lady 
Mary, and to the Duchess of Sutherland, whom I suppose you see often, 
and believe me, my dear Carlisle, 

Always most afiectionately your firiend, 

W. H. P&E8COTT. 

TO MRS. MILMAK. 

Boston, February 16, 1852. 

How kind it was in yon, my dear Mrs. Milman, to write me such a 
good letter, and I am afraid you will think little deserved by me. But if 
I have not written, it is not that I have not thought often of the happy 
days I have passed in your society and in that of my good friend the 
Dean, — God bless you both I Yon congratulated me on the engagement 
of my daughter.* It is a satisfactory circumstance for na eveiy way ; and 

* His only daughter to ^fr. .James Lawrence, eldest son of Mr. Abbott 
Lawrence, who was then Minister of the United States in London. 
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the character of the^/SciiM/ is such, I believe, as to promise as much hap- 
inness to the union as one coald expect. Yet it is a hard thin^ to part 
with a daa<;hter, — an only daughter, — the lif^ht of one's home and one's 
heart. The lx>ys go off, as a thing of coarse ; for man is a migratory 
animal. But a woman seems part of the household fixtures. Yet a little 
reflection makes us fisel that a good connection is far better than single 
blessedness, especially in our country, where matrimony is the destiny of 
■o nearly all, that the few exceptions to it are in rather a lonely and 
anomalous position. 

• • • • • 

What a delightful tour yon must have had in Italy 1 It reminds roe of 
wandering over the same sunny land, five and thirty years ago, — a pro- 
digious reminiscence. It is one of the chirms of your situation that you 
have but to cross a narrow strait of some twenty miles to find younelf 
transported to a region as unlike your own as the moon, — and, to say 
truth, a good deal more unlike. This last ooifp d^€UA shows, as Scriblems 
■ays, 

** None but themselves can be tbebr paralleL" 

• • • • • 

I am very glad to learn from your letter that the Dean is making good 
progress in tlie continuation of his noble work. I have always thought it 
ytrg creditable to the government that it has bestowed its church dignities 
on 01^ so liberal and tolerant as your husband. I do not think that the 
royal patronage always dares to honor those in the Church, whom the 
world most honon. 

Have yon seen Macanlay of late 1 He told me that he should not 
probably make his bow to the public again before 1853. It seems that his 
conjecture was not wrong, tlie false newspapers notwithstanding. But one 
learns not to believe a thing, for the reason that it is affirmed in the news- 
papers. Our former Minister, Bancroft, has a volume in the press, a con- 
tinuation of his American history, which will serve as a counterpart to 
Lord Bfahon's, exhibiting the other side of the tapestry. 

I hope history is in possession of all the feuds that nill ever take place 
between the two kindred nations. In !iow amiable a way the correspond- 
ence about the Prometheus has been conducted by Lord Granville ! John 
Bull can afibrd to make apology when he is in the wrong. The present 
•tale of things in Europe should rather tend to draw the only two great 
nations where constitutional liberty exists more closely together. 

I am very glad that our friend Mr. Hallaro is to have the satisfaction 
of seeing his daughter so well married. He has had many hard blows, 
and thb ray of sunshine will, I hope, light up his domestic hearth for the 
evening of life. Pray present my congratulationf most sincerely to him 
and Bliss Hallam. 

• • ■ • • 

We are now beginning to be boiy with preparationt for my daughter's 
approaching nnptiab, which will take place, probably, in about a month, 
if some Fsris tc^pgery, furniture, ^., as indispensable as a bridegroom or 
a priest^ it seems, oomo in due time. The affidr makes a merry stir in 
our circle, in the way of festive parties, balls, and dinners. But in truth 
there is a little weight lies at the bottom of my heart when I think that 
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the seat at her own hoard is to he forever vacant. Yet it is hat a migra' 
tion to the next street. How can parents consent to a match that places 
an ocean betwixt them and their children ? 

But I must bring my prosy talk to a close. I feel, now that J have my 
pen in hand, that I am by your side, with your husband and your family, 
and our friends the Lyells ; or perhaps rambling over the grounds of royal 
Windsor, or through dark passages in the Tower, or the pleasant haunts 
of Richmond Hill ; at the genial table of the charming Udy ** who came 
out in Queen Anne*s day," or many other places with which your memory 
and your husband's, your kindly countenances and delightful talk, are aU 
associated. When I Uy my head on my pillow, the forms of the dear 
friends gather round me, and sometimes I have the good luck to see them 
in midnight visions, — and I wake up and find it all a dream. 

Pray remember me most kindly to the Dean and your sons, and to 
Lady Lyell, whom, I suppose, you often see, and believe me, my dear 
Mrs. Milman, 

Always most affectionately yours, 

Wm. H. Febscott. 
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Boston, April 7, 1863. 
Dbabbst Cablirlb, 

Lawrence wrote me a little while since that yon remarked you could 
now say for once that I was in your debt. It may be so ; but I wonder 
if I have not given you two to one, or some such odds. But no matter ; 
in friendship, as in love, an exact tally is not to be demanded. 

Since I had last the pleasure of hearing from you, there has been a 
great revolution in your affairs, and the ins have become outs. Is it not 
an awkward thing to be obliged to face about, and take just the opposite 
tacks ; to be always on the attack instead of the defence ! What a 
change 1 First to break with your Minister of Foreign Afiairs, who was 
in so much glory, fighting the battle so stoutly when I was in London ! 
And then to break up altogether, and surrender the field to the Protec- 
tionists 1 We are most of us protectionists, more or less, in my part of 
the country, with which doctrines I found very little sympathy when I 
was in England. I wonder if that policy can possibly get the upper hand 
again with yoo. The revooare gradum is always a difficult step, more dif- 
ficult than any two forward. Can the present Cabinet possibly stand on 
one leg, and that the lame one of protection ? We at the North have 
long been tiying to get the scale of duties raised, but in vain. Nil ms- 
trorsum. What hot work you will have in the coming election ! It would 
be almost worth a voyage to see. Yet I doubt if any candidate will 
spend a hundred thousand upon it, as was the case, I believe, in your own 
county not many years ago. 

Sumner has not been anxious to make a display in Congress. In this 
he has judged well. The session has been a tamo one, so far. He made 
a short speech on tlie Kossuth business, and a very good one ; — since 
that, a more elaborate effort on the distribution of our wild lands, so as to 
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favor the new, nusettled States. According to onr waj of thinking, he 
was not so successful here. ' I suppose he provides you with his parlia- 
mentary eloquence. We are expecting Kossuth here before long. I am 
glad he takes us hist I should be sony that we should get into a scrape 
by any ill-advised enthusiasm. He has been preaching up doctrines of 
intervention (called bjr him non-intervention) by no means suited to our 
policy, which, as our position afl%)rds us the means of keeping aloof, 
should be to wash our hands of all the troubles of the Old World. 

What troubles you are having now, in France especially. But revolu- 
tion is the condition of a Frenchman's existence apparently. Can that 
country long endure the present state of things, — the days of Augustus 
CsBsar over again ? 

/ Have you seen Bancroft's new volume ? I think this volume, which 
has his characteristic merits and defects, showy, sketchy, and full of bold 
speculations, will have interest for you.^ Lord Mahon is on the same 
field, surveying it from an opposite point of view. So we are likely to 
have the American Revolution well dissected by able writers on opposite 
sides at the same time. The result will proUibly be doubt upon every- 
thing. 

In the newspaper of to-day is a letter, to be followed by two others, 
addressed to Bryant, the poet^itor of the New York <* Evening Post," 
from Sparks, himself the editor of Washington's papers. I think yoa 
must have known Sparks here. He b now tlie President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the post occupied by Everett after his return. / Sparks has been 
sharply handled for the oormption of the original text of Washington, •■ 
appeared by comparisons of some of the originals with his printed copy. 
Lord Mahon, among others, has some severe strictures on him in his last 
volume. Sparks's letters are in vindication of himself, on the ground that 
the alterations are merely verbal, to correct bad grammar and obvious 
blunders, which Washington would have corrected himself, bad he pre- 
pared his correspondence for the press. He makes out a fair case for 
himself, and any one who knows the integrity of Sparks will give him 
credit for what he states. ) As he has some reflections upon Lord Mahon's 
rash criticism, as he termk it, I doubt not he will send him a copy, or I 
would do it, as I think he would like to see the explanation. 

I suppose you breakfast sometimes with Maraulay, and that he dines 
sometimes with you. I wish I could be with yon at both. I suppose he 
is busy on hu new volume. When will the new brace be bagged t I 
remember he prophesied to me not before 1853, and I was very glad to 
hear from him, that his great success did not make him hnrry over that 
historic ground. A year or two extra is well spent on a work destined to 
live forever. 

And now, my dear friend, I do not know that there is anything hers 
that I can tell you of that will much interest you. I am poddering over 
my book; still PhUippizing. But " it is a far cry to Loch Awe " ; which 
place, fiu* as it is, by the by, I saw on my last visit to Europe under such 
delightful auspices, with tlie Lord of the Campbells and his lovely lady, 
God preserve them 1 I have been quite indutfirious, for me, tliis winter, 
in spite of hymeneal merry-making, and am now on my second volume. 
But it is a terrible subject, so large and diffuse, — the story of Europe. 
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I told Bentley to send Lady Mary a copy of my ** Miscellanies " two 
months since, which contains an enfrnivcd portrr**^ of me from a picture 
by Phillips, painted when in London for Mr. Stirlmg. The engraving is 
a good one ; better, I suspect, than the likeness 

You will think, by the length of my yam, that I really think you are 
returned to private life again, and have nothing in the world to do. But 
a host of pleasant recollections gather round me while I converse with yea 
across the waters, and I do not like to break the spell. But it is time. 
I must not close without thanking you for the kind congratulations wliich 
you sent me some weeks since on my daughter's approaching nuptials. 
It is all over now, and I am childless, and yet fortunate, if it must be so. 
Does not your sister the Duchess part with her last unmarried daughter 
very soon 1 The man is fortunate, indeed, who is to have such a bride. 
Pray say all that is kind for me to the Duchess, whose kindness to me is 
among the most cherished of my recollections in my pleasant visit to morry 
England. 

Farewell, dear Carlisle. Believe me always 

Affectionately yours, 

Wm. H. P&BBcon. 



TO LADY LYELL. 

BosTOH, April 18, 1862. 
Mt dear Ladt Ltell, 
Since I last wrote, wo have had another wedding in my family, as yo« 
have no doubt heard. Indeed, you prove how well you are posted up 
about us, and the kind part you take in our happiness, by the little touvmir 
ch you sent to Lizzy at the time of the marriage.^ We like to have 
the sympathy of those who are dear to us in our joys and our sorrows. 
I am sure we shall always have yoi^ps in both, though I hope it will be 
long before we have to draw on it for the latter. Yet when did the sun 
shine long without a cloud, — lucky, if without a tempest. We have had 
one cloud in our domestic circle the last fortnight, in the state of my 
mother's health. She was confined to the house this spring by an injury, 
in itself not important, to her leg. But the inaction, to which she is so little 
accustomed, has been followed by loss of strength, and she does not rally as 
I wii)h she did. Should summer ever bless us, of which I have my doubts, 
I trust she will regain the ground she has lost. But I guess and fear I 
Eighty-five is a heavy load ; hard to rise under. It is like the old man in 
the Arabian Nights, that poor Sinbad could not shake off from his shoulders. 
Elizabeth's marriage has given occasion to a good deal of merry-making, 
and our little society has ijcen quite astir in spite of Lent. Indeed, the 
only Fast<lay which the wicked Unitarians keep is that appointed by the 
Governor as the " day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer." It comes 
always in April. We keep it so appropriately, that I could not help re- 
marking the other day, that it would be a pity to have it abolished, as we 
have so few Jete days in our country. 

* The marriage of his only daughter to Mr. Lawrence, already mentioned. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

1852. 
Political Onicioiis. — Corrbspondbscb with Mr. Bancroft, Mr. £▼- 

BKICTT, ARD Mr. SinillKR.^C0MVSR8AT10II OR POUTIGAL SURJBCTS. 

OF Mr. Presoott's political opinions there is little to be said. 
That he was sincerely and ffuthfuUj attached to his coun- 
try — to his whole country — nobody ever doubted who heard 
him speak on the subject. His letters when he was in Eng- 
land, flattered as few men have been by English hospitality, 
are as explicit on this point as was the expression of his every- 
day feelings and thoughts at home. But, with all his patriotic 
loyalty, he took little interest in the passing quarrels of the 
political parties that, at different times, divided and agitated 
the country. They were a disturbing element in the quiet, 
earnest pursuit of his studies ; and such elements, whatever 
they might be, or whencesoever they might come, he always 
rejected with a peculiar sensitiveness ; anxious, under all dr- 
curostances, to maintain the even, happy state of mind to 
which his nature seemed to entitle him, and which he found 
important to continuous work. He was wont to say, that he 
dealt with political discussions only when they related to events 
and persons at least two centuries old. 

Of friends who were eminent in political affairs he had not 
a few ; but his regard for them did not rest on political grounds. 
With Mr. Everett, whom he knew early during his college life, 
and who, as Secretary of State, represented the old Whig par- 
ty, he had always the most kindly intercourse, and received 
from him, as we have seen, while that gentleman was residing 
in Italy in 1840 and 1841, and subsequently while he so ably 
represented the United States as our Minister in London, effi- 
cient assistance in collecting materials for the ^ History of 
Philip the Second.** With Mr. Bancroft, who had an inherited 
claim on his regard^ and whom he knew mach from 1822, be 
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Btood in reladons somewhat more intimate and familiar^ and 
always maintained them, though he never sympathized with 
his friend in the decidedly democratical tendencies that have 
marked his brilliant career as a statesman. With Mr. Sumner 
his personal acquaintance began later, — not till the return of 
that gentleman from Europe in 1840 ; but fix>m tlie first, it 
was cordiul, and in the last two or three years of his life he 
took much interest in the questions that arose about Kansas, 
and voted for Mr. Fremont as President in preference to either 
of the other candidates. During his whole life, however, he 
belonged essentially, both in his political feelings and in his 
political opinions, as his father always did, to the oonservative, 
school of Washington and Hamilton, as its doctrines are r&- 
conled and developed in the ^ Federalist." 

With the three eminent men just referred to, whom all will 
recognize as marking with the lustre of their names the oppo- 
site comers of the equilateral triangle formed by the three 
great political parties that at different times during Mr. Pres- 
cott*s life preponderated in the country, he had a correspond- 
ence, sometimes interrupted by the changing circumstances of 
their respective positions, but always kindly and interesting. 
The political questions of the day appeared in it, of course, 
occasionally. But whenever this occurred, it was rather by 
accident than otherwise. The friendship of the parties had 
been built on other foundations, and always rested on them 
safely. 

The earliest letters to Mr. Bancroft that I have seen are 
two or three between 1824 and 1828 ; but they are unimpor- 
tant for any purposes of biography. The next one is of 1831, 
and is addressed to Northampton, Massachusetts, where Mr. 
Bancroft then lived. 

TO MR. BANCROFT. 

Bo8T02r, April 80, 1881. 

MT DBAS FrIBKD, 

..... 

Wo jog on in much the same way here, and, as we are none of ns 
Jaekflonists, cara little for the upsetting of cabinets, or any other mad 
pranksi which doubtless keep you awake at Northampton, for I perceive 
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jov are doing: af many a miagtuded man haa done before yon, quitting 
the sweets of letters for tlie thorny path of politics. I most say I had 
rather drill Greek and Latin into little boys all my life, than take up with 
this trade in our country. However, so does not think Mr. — ^, nor 
Mr. — , nor Mr. &c, Sue., ftc., who are much better qualified to carry 
off all the prises in literature than I can be. Your article on the Bank 
of the United States produced quite a sensation, and a considerable con- 
trariety of opinion.* Where will you break out next f X did not think 
to see you turn out a financier in your old age 1 I have just recovered 
from a fit of sickness, which has confined me to my bed fpr a fortnight. 
I think the weather will oanfine me to the house another fortnight. Do 
you mean to make a flying trip to our latitudes this vacation? We 
should be glad to see you. In the mean time I must beg you to commend 
ine to your wife, and believe roe, 

Most afiectionately your firiend, 

Wm. H. Pbbscott. 

TO MR. BANCROFT. 

PBppBBBUi, October 4, 1887. 
Mr DBAB Bancboft, 

• • • • ■ 

Since we letumed here, I have run through your second volume with 
nuch pleasure.* I had some misgivings that the success of the fint,* and 
nill mora that your political hobb3rism, might have made you, if not 
careless, at least less elaborate. But I see no symptoms of it. On the 
contrary, you have devoted apparently ample investigation to all the great 
topics of interest. The part you have descanted on less copiously than I 
had anticipated ^- perhaps from what I had heard you say yourwlf — was 
the character and habits of the Aborigines ; but I don't know that you 
have not given as ample space to them — considering, after all, they are 
but incidental to the main subject — as your canvas would allow.^ You 
certainly have contrived to keep the reader wide awake, which, consider- 
ing that the summary nature of the work necessarily excluded the interest 
derived from a regular and circumstantial narrative, is a great tiling. As 
you have succeeded so well in this respect, in the comparatively barren 
parts of the subject, you cannot fiul as you draw nearer our own times. 
• • • • • 

I see yon are figuring on the Van Buren Committee for concocting a 
public address. Why do yon coquet with such a troublesome termagant 
as politic:s, when the glorious Muse of History opens lier arms to receive 
you ? I can't say I comprehend the 'fiucinaiion of such a mistress ; for 
which, I suppose, you will commiserate me. 

Well, I am just ready to fly from my perch, in the form of three poiv 

1 An article in the ** North American Review,** by Mr. Bancroft. 

* Then ju^t published. 

• Published in 1834. 

4 Tlia sketch of the Indians was reserved for Mr. Bancroft's third ftrfuiMi 
and was, in fact, made with a great deal of care. 

1ft T 
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deroiifl oetayoB. Don't you thiok there will be a great eagerness to pay 
seven dollars and a half for an aold warld's tale of the fifteenth centory, 
in these mb«nd-go times 1 * Ton are more fortunate than I, for all who 
have boaght yoar first, will necessarily buy the second volume ; as sub- 
scribers to a railroad are obliged to go on deeper and deeper with the 
creation of new stock, in order to make the old of any value, as I have 
found by precious experience. Nevertheless, I shall take the field in De- 
cember, Dn voletde, all being in readiness now for striking ofi^, except the 
paper. 

• • • ■ • 

With the sincere hope that your family oontinne in health, and that yoa 
may be blessed yourself with good health and restored spirits, I am 

Ever truly yoiurs, 

Wx. H. Prbsoor. 



TO MB. BANCROFT. 

Satiu^y P. M. (indorsed May 5, 1888.) 
Dbak Bahcsoft, 
I return the review with my hearty thanks.* I tliink it is one of the 
most delightful tributes ever paid by friendship to anthorahip. And I 
think it is written in your very happiest manner. I do not believe, in es- 
timating it so, I am misled by the subject, or the writer, for I have not 
been very easy to please on the score of pufis, of which I have had full 
measure, you know, from my good-natured friends. But the style of the 
piece is goigeous, without being over-loaded, and the tone of sentiment 
most original, without the least approach to extravagance or obscurity. 
Indeed, the originality of the thoughts and the topics touched on consti- 
tute its great charm, and make the article, even at this eleventh hour, 
when so much has been said on the subject, have all the freshness of nov- 
elty. In this I confess, considering how long it had been kept on the 
shelf, I am most agreeably disappointed. As to the length, it is, taken 
in connection with the sort of critiqae, just the thing. It will terrify none 
from venturing on it, and I am sure a man must be without relish for the 
beautiful, who can lay it down without finishing. 

Faithfully yours, 

Wm. H. Pkssoott. 

F. S. There is one thing which I had like to have forgotten, but 
which I shall not forgive. You have the efirontery to speak of my hav- 
ing passed the prime of life, some dozen years ago. Why, my youthful 
friend, do you know what the prime of lite is 1 Molibre shall tell you : 
" Hd bien 1 qu'est ce que cela, soixanto ans 1 C'cst la fleur de TAge cela." 
Prime of life, indeed ! People will think the author is turned of seventy. 
He was a more discreet critic that called me " young and modest "I 

* There were heavy financial troubles in the winter of 1887 - 8. 

• The article In the " Democratio Review/' by Mr. Bancroft, on the ^ Fer- 
dinand and Isabella." It has been noticed ante, p. 104. 
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TO MB. BANCROFT. 

Thursday morning, NoTomber 1, 18S8. 
Dbab Banoboft, 
I retnni 70a Garlyle with mj thanks. I hare read as moch of him as 
I ooald stand. Aftar a very candid desire to relish him, I mnst say I do 
not at all. I think he has proceeded on a wrong principle altogether.' 
The French BeTolation is a most lamentable comedy (as Nick Bottom 
says) of itself, and roqaires nothing but the simplest statement of facts to 
freeze one's blood. To attempt to color so highly what nature has al- 
ready overcolored is, it appears to me, in Teiy bad taste, and produces a 
grotesque and ladicroos efiect, the yery opposite of the sublime or beauti- 
ful. Then such ridiculous afiectations of new'&ngled words! Carlyle is 
eren a bungler at his own business ; for his creations, or rather combina- 
tions, in this way, are the most discordant and awkward possible. As he 
runs altogether for dramatic, or rather picturesque eflfoct, he is not to be 
challenged, I suppose for want of original views. This forms no part of 
his plsA. His Tiews certainly, as far as I can estimate them, are trite 
enough. And, in short, the whole thing, in my humble opinion, both as 
to Jbnm and to find, is perfectly contemptible. Two or three of his arti- 
cles in the Reviews are written in a much better manner, and with elera- 
ti<Hi of thought, if not with originality. But aflectation, 

" The trail of the serpent is over them all.'* 

Mercy on us, yon will say, what have I done to bring such a shower of 
twaddle about my ears 1 Indeed, it is a poor return for your kindness in 
lending me the work, and will discourage jron in future, no doubt. But 
to say truth, I have an Idle hour ; my books are putting up.' 

Thierry I will keep longer, wiA your leave. He says " he has mad« 
friends with darkness." Th^e are we brothers. 

Faithfully yours, 

Wm . H. Pbbsoott. 

TO MB. SUMNER.* 

Boston, April 18, 1889. 
Mt dbab Srs, 
Our friend Hillard*read to me, yesterday, some extracts from a recent 
letter of yours, in which you speak of your interviews with Mr. Ford,** 

f For moving to town. 

> Mr. Sumner waa then hi Europe, and Mr. Prascott was not yet person- 
ally acquainted with him. 

* George S. Hillard, Esq., author of the charming book, ** Six Months In 
Italy,*' first printed in 1868 In Boston, and subsequently In London, by Mur- 
ray, since which It has become a sort of manual fbr travellers who visit 
Florence and Rome. 

M Already noticed for his review In the ^ London Qnarteriy ** of ** Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella,** and for hb subsequent personal friendship with Ifr. 
Presoott. 
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who is to wield the scalping-knife over mj bantling in the " Qnarterlj. 
I cannot refrain ironi thanking you for yoar very efficient kindness to- 
wards me in this instance, as well as for the very friendly manner in which 
you have enabled me to become acquainted with the state of opinion oo 
the literary merits of my History in London. It is, indeed, a rare pieoe 
of good fortune to be thus pat in possession of the critical judgments of 
the most cultiTated society, who speak our native language. Such infor- 
mation cannot be gathered from Reviews and Magazines, which put on a 
sort of show dress for the public, and which are very often, too, executed 
by inferior hands. Through my friend Ticknor, first, and subsequently 
through you, I have had all the light I could desice ; and I can have no 
doubt, that to the good-natured offices of both of you I am indebted for 
those pre8h<^ in my favor, which go a good way towards ultimate success. 
I may truly say, that this success has not been half so grateful to my feeir 
ings as the kind sympathy and good-will which the publicatioiL has drawn 
forth from my countrymen, both at home and abroad. 

• • • • • 

Touching the " Quarterly," ..... I had half a mind, when I learned 
from your letters that it was to take up « Ferdinand and Isabella," to 
send out the hist American edition, for the use of the reviewer (who, to 
judge from his papers in the " Quarterly," has a quick scent for bremtsheB, 
and a very good knowledge of the Spanish ground), as it contains more 
than a hundred corrections of inadvertencies and blunders, chiefly verbal, 
in the first edition. It would be hard, indeed, to be damned for sins 
repented of ; but, on the whole, I oould not make up my mind to do it, 
as it looked something like a sop to Cerberus ; and so I determined to 
leave their Catholic Highnesses to their fate. Thanks to your friendly 
interposition, I have no doubt, this will be better than they deserve ; and, 
should it be otherwise, I shall feel equally indebted to you. Any one who 
has ever had a hand in concocting an article for a periodical knows qwu^ 
turn valet. But the oi iroXXoi know nothing about it, and of all journals 
the '* Edinburgh" and the ** Quarterly" have the most weight with the 
American, as with the English public. 

You are now, I understand, on your way to Italy, after a campaign 
more brilliant, I suspect, than was ever achieved by any of your country- 
men before. You have, indeed, read a page of social life such as few 
anywhere have access to ; for your hours have been passed with the great, 
not merely with those bom to greatness, but those who have earned it for 
themselves, 

" Colla penna e colla spada.*' 

In your progress through Italy, it is probable yon may meet with a 
Florentine nobleman, the Marquis Capponi.^ Mr. Ellis,'* in a letter 
from Rome, informed me, that he was disposed to translate " Ferdinand 
and Isabella " into the Italian ; and at his suggestion I had a copy for- 
warded to him from England, and have also sent a Yankee one, as more 
free from inaccuracies. I only fear he may think it presumptuous. He 

u The Marquis Gino Capponi. See anU^ p. 176, note, 
u Bev. Dr. George £. EUis, of Charlestown, Mass. 
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had newr seen the book, and I can easily dirine fiftj reasons why he 
would not chooee to plague himself with the job of translating when ha 
has seen it. He is a man of great oonsideration, and probably fully occu- 
pied in other ways. But after the intimation which was given me, I did 
not chooee to be deficient on my part ; and I only hope he may under- 
stand, that I do not flatter myself with the belief that he will do anytliing 
more than take that sort of interest in the work which, as one of the lead- 
ing flonent in Italy, I should wish him to feel for it I am sincere^ 
desirous to have the work known to Continental scholars who take an 
interest in historical inquiries. I shall be obliged to yon if you will say 
this much to him, should you fidl in with him. 

I shall be fiirther obliged to yon, should you return to London, if you 
will, before leaving it for the last time, ascertain from Bentley whether he 
is making arrangements for another edition, and in what style. I should 
be Sony to have the work brought out in an inferior dress, for the sake of 
the lodker. Above all, he must get a rich portrait, ooidB que eouU, of my 
heroine. I have written him to this eflect, and he has promised it, but 
'< it is a for cry to Loch Awe," and, when a man's pttblisliinr is three thou- 
sand miles off, he will go his own gait. I believe, however, he is disposed 
to do very foirly by me. Thus you see my gratitude for the past answen 
the Frenchman's definition of it, a lively sense of favors to come. I 
shall trust, however, without hesitation, to the same firiendly spirit which 
you have hitherto shown for my excuse in your eyes. 

Adieu, my dear sir. With sincere wishes that the remainder of your 
pilgrimage may prove as pleasant and profitable to you as the past must 
have been, I am (if you will allow me to subscribe myself) 
Very truly your obliged friend and servant, 

Wm. H. Psnoon. 

TO MB. EVEBBTT." 

BosTOir, Hay 31, 1840. 
Mr DBAS Ms. Btssbtt, 

I enclose a note to Mr. Grmhame,^ who is now residing at Nantes for 
the benefit of bis dani^hter's health, who, as Mr. Ellis informs me, is 
married to a son of Sir John Ilerschel. 

Touching the kind offices I wish from you in Ftois, it is simply to 
ascertain if the Archives (the Foreign Archives, I think they are called) 
under the care of Mignet contain documents relating to Spanish history 
during the reign of Philip the Second. A Bir. TurnbuU,** who, I see, is 
now publishing his observations on this country and the West Indies, 
v«ttrcd me last year, that the French government under Bonaparte caused 
the papers, or many of them, reUting to this period, to be tmnsferred 
from Simancas to the office in Paris. Bfr. TurnbuU has spent some time 
both in Bfadrid and Pftris, and ought to know. If they are there, I should 
like to know if I can obtain copies of such as I should have occasion for, 

» Mr. Everett was then about embarking for Enrope. 

i« J. Grshame, K«q., author of the Histor}' of the United States. 

U D. Tnrnbull, Esq., who published a book on Cuba, &o., in 1840. 
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and I shall be obliged bj your advising me how this can best be done. I 
shall not attempt to make a collection, which will require similar opera- 
tions in the principal capitals of Eorope, till I have learnt whether I can 
succeed in getting what is now in Spain, which must be, after all, the 
principal d€p6t, Mj success in the Mexican collection afibrds a good 
augnrj, but I fear the disordered condition of the Spanish archives will 
make it very difficult. In the Mexican affiiir, the collections had been all 
made by their own scholars, and I obtained access to them through the 
Academy. For the " Philip the Second " I must deal with the govern- 
ment. There is no hurry, you know, so that I beg you will take yoor 
own time and convenience for ascertaining the state of the case. 

I return you the Lecture on Peru, in which you have filled up the out- 
lines of your first. Both have been read by me with much pleasure and 
profit ; though it must be some years before I shall work in those minea 
myself, as I must win the capital of Montezuma first. 

I pray you to offer my wife's and my own best wishes to Mrs. Everett, 
and with the sincere hope that you may have nothing but sunny skies and 
boors during your pilgrimage, believe me, my dear Mr. Everett, 

Most truly and fiiithftdly yours, 

Wm. H. Prbsoor. 
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Pabis, July 27, 1840. 
Mr DBAB Sib, 

I have lost no time in instituting inquiries as to the documents which 
may be accessible in Paris, on the subject of Philip the Second. My first 
recourse was to M. Mignet. He is the keeper of the Archives in the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs. From him I learned that his department 
contains nothing older than the seventeenth century. I learned, however, 
from him, that Napoleon, as Mr. TumbuU informed you, caused not only 
a part, but the whole, of the archives of Simancas to be transferred to 
Paris. On the downfiiU of the Empire, everything was sent back to 
Spain, excepting the documents relating to the History of Flranoe, which, 
somehow or other, remained. These documents are deposited in the 
Archives du Bo^aume^ H6td Soubtse, Among them is the correspondence 
of the successive Ministers of Spain in France with their government at 
Madrid. These papers are often the originals ; they are not bound, nor 
indexed, but tied up in Uassei, and M. Mignet represented the labor of 
examining them as very great He showed me some of the bundles, 
which he had been permitted to borrow from the Arduve» du Bo^aume, but 
I did not perceive wherein the peculiar difficulty of examining them oon- 
Btsted. He has examined and made extracts from a great mass of these 
documents for the History of the Reformation which he is writing. Ho 
showed me a large number of manuscript volumes, containing these 
extracts, which he had caused to be made by four copyists. He had also 
similar collections from Brussels, Cassel, and Dresden, obtained through 
the agency of the French Ministers at those places. I have made an 
arrangement to go to the Archives du Royaume next week, and see these 
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docnments. I ihink M. Mignet told me there were nearly three hundred 
bundles, and, if I mistake not, all consisting of the correspondence of 
the Ministers of Spain in France. 

My next inquiry was at the B&liotheque Eoyale^^ The mannscriptB 
there are under the care of an excellent old friend of mine, Professor Hase, 
who, in the single visit I have as yet made to the library, did everything 
in his power to facilitate my inquiry. In this superb collection will, I 
think, be found materials of equal importance to those contained in the 
Archives dn Bo^wne. A very considerable part of the correspondence of 
the French Ministers at Madrid and Brussels, for the period of your 
inquiry, is preserved, — perhaps all ; and there are several miscellaneous 
pteoea of great interest if I may judge by the titles. 
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Pabis, August 32, 1840. 
Mr DSAB Sib, 

Since my former letter to yon, I have made some further researches, 
on tiiB subject of materiab for the History of Philip the Second. I passed 
A morning at the Archives du Bojfomne, in the ancient HM SoubiaSf 
inquiring into the subject of the archives of Simancas ; and in an iuter- 
riew with M. Mignet, he was good enough to place in my hands a report 
made to him, by some one employed by him, to examine minutely into 
the character and amount of these precious documents. They consist of 
two hundred and eighty-four bundles, as I informed you in my former 
letter, and some of these bundles contain above a couple of hundred pieces. 
They are tied up and numbered, according to some system of Spanish 
arrangement, the key of which (if there ever was any) is lost They do not 
appear to follow any order, either chronological, alphabetical, or that of 
subjects; and an ill-written, but pretty minute catalogue of some of the 
fint bundles in the series is the only guide to their contents. M. Mignet's 
amanuensis went through the whole mass, and looked at each separate 
paper ; and this, I think, is the only way in which a perfectly satisfiictory 
knowledge of the contents of the collection can be obtained. I had time 
only to look at two bundles. I took them at a venture, being Liaases A 
55 and A 56; selecting them, because I saw In the above-named catalogue 
that they contained papers which fell within the period of the reign of 
Philip the Second. I soon discovered that these documents were fiu* from 
being oonAned to the correspondence of the Spanish Ministen in France. 
On the contrary, I believe, not a paper of that description was contained 
in the bundles I looked at. There were, however, a great number of 
original letters of Pliilip himself to his foreign Ministers. They appeared 
in some cases to be original draughts, sometimes corrected in his own 
handwriting. Sometimes they were evidently the official copies, originally 
made for the purpose of being preserved in the archives of the Spanish 
government In one case, a despatch, apparently prepared for transmis- 
sion, and signed by Philip, hot for some reason not sent, was preserved 

1* Now tho Biblioiheque In^teriaU. 
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with the official copj. In some cases there were letters in seyeiBl differ- 
ent states, from a first draught, throngfa one or two corrected forms, till 
the letter was redaced to a satisfactory condition. This was strikingly the 
case with the Latin letter to Elizabeth of England, of 23d Aognst, 1581, 
warmly expostulating against the reception of Portuguese fugitives^ and 
particularly Don Antonio, and threatening war if his wishes were not 
complied with. Further reflection, perhaps, convinced Philip, that thia 
kind of logic was not the best adapted to persuade Queen Elizabeth, and a 
draught of another letter, nufiitf the throat, is found in the bundle. Of 
some of the letters of Philip I could not form a satisfiictory idea whether 
they were originals or copies, and if the latter, in what stage prepared. 
Those of this class had an indorsement, purporting that they were ** in 
cipher," in whole or in part Whether they were deciphered copies of 
originals in cipher, or whether the indorsement alluded to was a direction 
to have them put in cipher, I could not tell. It is, in fact, a point of no 
great importance, though of some curiosity in the literary history of the 
materials. 

Besides letters of Philip, there are official documents and reports of 
almost every description ; and I should think, from what I saw of the 
contents of the collection, that they consist of the official papers emanating 
from and entering the private cabinet of the king, and filed away, the first 
in an authentic copy, the last in the original, from day to day. The lel>- 
tcrs of Philip, though not in his liandwriting, were evidently written 
under his dictation ; and I confess, the cursory inspection I was able to 
give them somewhat changed my notion of his character. I supposed he 
the mechanical details of government to his Ministers, but these papers 
exhibit ample proof that he himself read and answered the letters of his 
ambassadors. Whether, however, this was the regular official correspond- 
ence with the foreign Ministers, or a private correspondence kept up by 
the King, of which his Secretaries of State were uninformed, I do not 
know ; but from indications, which I will not take up your time in 
detailing, I should think tlie former. Among the papers is a holograph 
letter of Francis the First to the wife of Charles the Fifth, after the 
treaty of Madrid, by which he recovered his liberty. They told roe, at 
the Archives, that no obstacles existed to copying these documents, and 
that it would be easy to find persons competent to examine and transcribe 
them. ' 



TO MR. EVERETT. 

Nahakt, September 1, 1840. 
Mt deab Sir, 
I have received yonr letter of the 27th of July, and it was certainly 
very kind of you to be willing to bury yourself in a musty heap of parch- 
ments so soon after your arrival in the most brilliant and captivating of 
European capitals. I sliould have asked it from no one, and should have 
been surprised at it in almost any otber person. Your memoranda show 
tlmt, as I had anticipated, a laige store of original materials for Philip tha 
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Second's reifrn 10 in the public libraries there ; possibly enongh to anthor. 
ize me to nndertako the history without other resources, though still I can- 
not but suppose that the Spanish archiTes must contain much of para- 
mount importance not existing elsewhere. I have received fix)m Middle- 
Ion this very week a letter, informing me that he and Dr. Lerobke, my 
agent in Bfadrid, have been promised the support of several members of 
government and lufluential peraons in making the investigations there. 
By a paper, however, which he sends roe from the arckivero of Simancas, I 
fear, from the multitude and disorderly state of the papen, there will be 
great embarrassment in accomplishing my purpose. I wrote some months 
since to Dr. Lembke, ^ who is a German scholar, very respectable, and 
a member of the Spanish Academy, and who has selected my documents 
for the *' Conquest of Mexico," — that, if I could get access to the Madrid 
libraries for the " Philip the Second " documents. I should wish to com- 
plete the collection by the manuscripts from Paris, and should like to have 
him take chaige of it. It so happens, as I find by the letter received 
from Mtddleton, that Lembke is now in Paris, and is making researchca 
relating to Philip the Second's reign. This is an odd circumstance. 
Lembke tells him (Middleton) he has found many, and has selected some 
to be copied, and that he thinks he shall " be able to obtain Miguel's per- 
misaioii to have such documents as are usefiU to me copied from his gieal 
ooDectioD-** 



TO MR. EVERETT. 

BosTOir, Februaiy 1, 184L 

Mt DBAS 81B, 

I must thank you for your obliging letter of N o vember S7di, In which 
yon gave me some account of your disasters by the floods, and, worse, 
from illness of your children. I trust the last is dissipated entirely under 
the sunny skies of Florence. How the very thought of that Ikir city calb 
up the past, and brushes away the mists of a quaner of a century 1 For 
neariy that time has elapsed since I wandered a boy on the banks of the 
Amo. 

Here all is sleet and «• slosh," and in-doors talk of changes, political 
not meteorological, when the mt are to turn ouU. There is some perplex- 
ity about a Senator to Congress, much increased by your absence and J. 
Q. Adams's presence. Abbott I«wrence, who was a proiyinent candidate, 
has now withdrawn. It seems more fitting, indeed, that he should repre- 
sent us in the House than the Senate. Both Choate'' and Dexter^ have 
been applied to, and declined. But it is now nndentood that Mr. C. will 
consent to go. The sacrifice is great for one who gives up the best prao- 
tioe, perhaps, in the Commonwealth. 

If you remain abroad, I trust, for the credit of the country. It will be 
in soifte official station, which u so often given away to unworthy par- 
tisans. There is no part of our arrangemenu, probably, which lowers us 

iv The Hon. Rnfns Choate. 

u The Hon. Fnmklin Dexter, Mr. Prescott's brother-in-law. 
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BO mach in foreign estimation, as the incompetenoe, in one way or another, 
of oor representatives abroad. 

I have received the books from the Marquis Capponi of which he spokt 
to you, and also a very kind letter informiog me of the arrangements for 
the translation of the Catholic Kings into the beautiful tongue of Petrarch 
and Dante. I see, fix>m the Prospectus which he sends me, that I am 
mnch honored by the company of the translated. The whole scheme is a 
magnificent one, and, if it can be carried through, cannot fail to have a 
great influence on the Italians, by introducing them to modes of thinking 
very different from their own. I suppose, however, the censorship still 
holds its shears. It looks as if the change so long desired in the copy- 
right U&wB was to be brought about, or the Associates could hardly expect 
indemnification for their great expenses. Signer Capponi is, I believe, a 
person of high accomplishments, and social as well as literary eminence. 
In my reply to him, I have expressed my satisfaction that he should have 
seen you, and taken the liberty to notice the position you have occupied in 
your own country ; though it may seem ridiculous, or at least superfluous, 
from me, as it is probable he knows it from many other sources. 
>^\ am much obliged by your communication respecting the « Belasioni 
degli Ambasciatori Yeneti." It is a most important work, and I have a 
copy, sent me by Mariotti. The subsequent volumes (only three are now 
published) will cover the reign of Philip the Second and supply most 
authentic materials for his history, and I must take care to provide myself 
with them.^ When you visit Rome, if you have any leisure, I shidl be 
obliged by your ascertaining if there are documents in the Vatican ger- 
mane to this subject. Philip was so good a son of the Church, tint I 
think there must be. Should you visit Naples, and meet with an old gen- 
tleman there, Count Camaldoli, pray present my sincere respects to him. 
He has done me many kind offices, and is now interesting himself in get- 
ting some documents from the archives of the Duke of Monte Leone, the 
representative of Cort&, who lives, or vegetates, in Sicily. 

Lembke is now in Paris, and at work for me. Sparks is also there, aa 
you know, I suppose. He has found out some rich deposits of manu- 
scripts relating to Philip, in the British Museum. The difficulty will be, 
I fear, in tlie embaarras de richesses. The politics of Spain in that reign 
were mixed up with those of every court in Europe. Isabel's were for- 
tunately confined to Italy and tlie Peninsula. 

I pray you to remember us all kindly to your wife, and to believe me, 
my dear Mr. Everett, 

Most truly your obliged friend, 

Wm. H. Pbbscott. 

19 The *' Belazioni degli Ambasciatori Veneti," publiahed by Professor 
Eugenic Alb^ri, of Florence, — a scholar whose learning fits him singularly 
for the task. The first volume was published in 1889, and I think the fif- 
teenth and last has recently appeared. Meantime Signor Alb6ri has edited, 
with excellent skill, the works of Galileo, in sixteen volumes, 1842 - 1860. 
He assisted Mr. Prescott in other ways. 
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FROM MB. EVERETT. 

Fix>RBxiCB, September 31, 1841. 
Mr i>BAR Sis, 
I dnij received your &Tor of the dOth of April. I delayed answering 
h till I should have execoted your oommissions, which, apon the whole, I 
have done to my satisfaction. I immediately addressed a note to the 
Marqois Gino Capponi, embodying the substance of what yon say on the 
subject of his ofier to furnish you with copies of his « Venetian Rela- 
tions." Ho was then absent on a journey to Munich, which I did not 
know at the time. He has since returned, but I have not seen him. 
Since the loss of his sight, he leads a very secluded life, and is, I think, 
rarely seen but at M. Vicusseux's Thursday^evening Canvtrtaziona ; which, 
as I have been in the country all summec, I have not attended. I infer 
from not bearing from him, that he thinks the " Relazioni " will be pub- 
lished within five yean, and that consequently it will not be worth while 
lo have them transcribed. But I shall endeavor to see him before my de- 
parture. The Count Pietro Goicciardini readily placed in my hands the 
manuscripts mentioned by you in yours of the 30th of April, which I 
have had copied at a moderate rate of compensation. They form two hun- 
dred pages of the common-sized foolscap paper, with a broad raaigin, but 
otherwise economically written, the lines near each other, and the hand 
quite close, though very legible. I accidentally fell upon copies of two 
autograph letters of Philip the Second, — the one to tlie Pope, the other 
to the Queen of Portugal, — on the subject of the imprisonment of Don 
Carlos, while I was in search of something else in the MagUabecchian. 
They are not intrinsically very interesting. But, considering the author 
and Uie subject, as they are short, each two pages, I had them copied. I 
experienced considerable difficulty in getting the document in the " Ar- 
chivio Mcdiceo " copied. For causes which I could not satisfactorily trace, 
the most wearisome delays were interposed at every step, and I despaired 
for some time of success. The Grand Duke, to whom I applied in per- 
•un, referred the matter, with reason, to the Minister. The Minister was 
desirous of obliging me, but felt it necessary to take the opinion of the 
Official Superintendent of the department, who happens to be the Attor- 
ney-Genend, who is always busy with other matters. He referred it to 
the Chief Archivist, and he to the Chief Clerk. Fortunately the Archivio 
is quite near my usual pUoes of resort ; and, by putting them in mind of 
the matter frequently, I got it, after six weeks, into a form in which the 
Minister, Prince Conini, felt warranted in giving a peremptory order in 
my favor. « 



FROM MR. EVERETT. 

LoxDOH, April SO, 184S. 
Mr DBAS Sir, 

I have to thank yon for your letter of die S7th March, which I have 

Just receive^! and I am afraid that of the S9th December, which jou sent 
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me bj Mr. Gayangos, is also still to be acknowledged. After playing 
bo-pccp with that gentlemaD all winter, I requested him to give roe the 
favor of his company at breakfast to-day. I had Mr. Hallam and Lord 
Mahon» who has been in Spain, with other friends, to meet him, and 
foand him an exceedingly pleasant, intelligent person. I hope to see 
more of him during the saramer, which he passes here. 

Mr. Rich sent me the other day a copy of the third edition of your 
book, for which I am truly obliged to you. I find your History wherever 
I go, and there is no American topic which is oftener alluded to in all the 
circles which I frequent, whether literary or fashionable. It is a matter 
of general regret that you are understood to pass over the reign of Charles 
the Fifth in your plans for the future. Mr. Denison expressed himself 
very strongly to that eflcct the other day, and, though everybody does 
justice to the motive as a feeling on your part, I must say that I have not 
conversed with a single person who thinks yon ought to consider the 
ground as preoccupied by Robertson. He was avowedly ignorant of all 
the German sources, had but partial access to the Spanish authorities, and* 
wrote history in a manner which does not ^tisfy the requirements of the 
present day. 

I am glad you are not disappointed in the manuscripts I procured yoa 
at Florence. The account of the Tuscan Minister at Madrid is of course 
to be read with some allowance for the strong disposition he would have 
to see everything in the most favorable light, in consequence of his 
master's desire to conciliate the favor of Philip the Second. The con- 
tents of the Archives of Simancas, which M. de Gayangos will get yoa 
at Paris, whatever they may do for the moral character of Philip, will 
throw new light on his prodigious capacity for business. The conduct 
of the affairs of his mighty empire seems to have centred in his own 
person 

Pray remember my wife and myself most kindly to your parents and 
Mrs.- Prescott, and believe me ever most faithfully yours, 

Edwabo Etsbbtt. 

TO MR. SUMNER. 

Pepperell, September 11, 1842. 

Many thanks for your kind proposition, my dear Sumner. My wife's 
veto is not the only one to he deprecated in the matter.*^ You forgot the 
Conquistador^ Cortes, a much more inexorable personage. He will not 
grant me a furlough for a single day. In truth, ague, company, and the 
terrible transition week " — a word of horror — have so eaten into m v 
time of late, that I must buckle on harness now in good earnest. I 
don't know anything that would please me better than the trip to New 
York with you, except, indeed, to shake hands once more with Morpeth. 
But that pleasure I must forego. I shall trouble you, however, with a 

^ To visit New York with Mr. Sumner, in order to take leave of Lord 
Morpeth, then about to embark for England. 
31 Moving from Pepperell to Boston, always annoying to him. 
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note to htm, and will send it to jon by the SOth. If you shoald leavo 
before that, let me know, as I will not &il to write to him. He m tut be 
qotte aboriginal by this time."* Pray get all the partictilan of his tour 
ODt of him. 

Here I am in the mtdat of green fields and misty moontains, absolutely 
retelling in the luxury of rustic solitude and study. Long may it be 
before I shall be driren back to the namtm atrepUitmque Roma.* 

Remember me kindly to Lieber and Hillard, and belieye me. 

Ever fidthfully youn, 

Wm. H. Prksootv* 

TO KB. SUMNER. 

Pbtpbrbll, October 4, 1842. 

I am truly obliged to you, my dear Sumner, for giving me the oorte dn 
prt^ of the kuit week so faitltfully. Why, wliat a week you had of it ! Yon 
celebrated our noble friend's departure ** in as jolly a style as any High- 
lander or son of green Erin ever did that of his friend's to the worid of 
spirits, — a perpetual wake, — wake, indeed, for yon don't seem to have 
closed your eyes night or day. Dinners, breakfasts, suppers, <* each hue," 
as Byron says, " still lovelier than the last" I am glad be went off 
under such good auspices, — New York hospitality, and you to share It 
with him. Well, peace to his mana I I never expect to see another peer or 
commoner from the tnier^owl whom I shall cotton to, as Madam B 
says, half so much, 

I am pegging away at the Aztecs, and should win the mnnd crown in 
tliree months, were I to stay in these rural solitudes, where the only break 
is the plague of letter-writing. But Boston ; the word comprehends mora 
Impediments, more friends, more enemies, — alas 1 how alike, — than one 
could tell on his fingers. Addio! love to Hillard, and, when yon writer 
to Longfislluw, whom I hope Lord M. will see, and believe me 

Very affectionately yours, 

Wm. H. Pusoott. 

TO MR. EVERETT. 

Boaiov, Norember 39, 184$. 
Mr DEAR Sis, 
It was very kind in yon to write to me by the last steamer, when yon 
were suffering under the heavy affliction with which Providence has seen 
fit to visit you.* I believe there can scarcely be an ai&ictioa greater tfaaa 

tt Lord Morpeth had vMted some of our North Amerioaa Indians. 
*> This quotation, comparing Boston with Rome in its days of gloffji 
reminds one irresistibly of the words of Virgirs fthepberd:— > 

** rrtiem qns« dkuot Eoamm, MHIboss potavl, 
etvltat ego, hole Dostne •iBUcm." 

** Lord Morpeth*8 embarkation for England. 

s* The death of his eldest daughter, — singnhrly fitted to gratify affeetta 
and to excite a just pride in her parents. 
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that caused hj sach a domestic loss as yonrs ; so manj dear ties broken, 
BO many fond hopes emshed. There is something in the relation of a 
daughter with a mind so ripe and a soul so spotless as yours, which is 
peculiarly touching, and more so perhaps to a Other's heart than to any 
other. There is something in a female character that awakens a more 
tender sympathy than we can feel for those of our own sex, — at least I 
have so felt it in this relation. I once was called to endure a similar mis- 
fortune. But the daughter whom I lost was taken a^vay in the dawn of 
Ufe, when only four years old. Do you remember those exquisite lines of 
Coleridge, — 

** Ere sin could bli|rht, or sorrow fade. 
Death came with timely care, 
The opening bud to heaven conveyed, 
Ana bade it blossom there." 

I think I can never know a sorrow greater than I then experienced. 

And yet, if such was the blow to me, what must this be to you, where 
promise has ripened into so beautiful a reality. You have, indeed, all the 
consolation that can be afforded by the recollection of so delightful a char- 
acter, and of a life that seems to have been spent in preparation for a 
glorious future. Now that she is gone, all who knew her — and there are 
many here — bear testimony to her remarkable endowments, and the sur- 
passing loveliness of her disposition. If any argument were needed, the 
existence and extinction here of such a being would of itself be enough 
to establish the immortality of the soul. It would seem as reasonable to 
suppose, that the blossom, with its curious organization and its tendencies 
to a fuller development, should be designed to perish in this immature 
state, as that such a soul, with tlie germ of such celestial excellence within 
it, should not be destined for a further and more noble expansion. It is 
the conviction of this immortality which makes the present life dwindle to 
a point, and makes one feel that death, come when it will, separates us but 
a short space from the dear friend who has gone before ub. Were it not 
for this conviction of immortality, life, short as it is, would be much 
too long. But I am poorly qualified to give consolation to you. Would 
that I could do it 1 

You will be gratified to know that my father, of whose illness I gave 
you some account in my last, has continued to improve, and, as he con- 
tinues to get as much exercise as the weather of Uie season will permit, 
there is little doubt his health will be re-established. 

Before this, you will have received a copy of the " Conquest of Mexico " 
from Rich, I trust. When you have leisure and inclination to look into 
it, I hope it may have some interest for you. You say I need not fear 
the critical brotherhood. I have no great respect for them in the main, 
but especially none for the lighter craft, who, I suspect, shape their course 
much by the trade-winds. But the American public defer still too much 
to the leading journals. I say, too much, for any one who has done that 
sort of work understands its value. One can hardly imagine that one 
critic can look another soberly in the face. Yet their influence makes 
their award of some importance, — not on the ultimate fate of a work, 
for I believe that, as none but the author can write himself up permanaUl^, 
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■o Bone other can write him down. But for present snocesB the opinion 
of the leading joamalfl is of moment. 

Mj parents and wife join with me in the expression of the warmest 
tympathj for Mn. Everett, with which believe me, my dear Mr. Everett, 

Most iaithfullj yours, 

Wm. H. Pbuoott. 

TO MB. SUMKEB. 

FiTPUL Hkad, August 21, 1844. 
Mt dsax SuMiniBy 

• ■ ■ • • 

I am delighted that you are turning a cold shoulder to .£sculapius, 
Galen, and tutti quanti, I detest the whole brotherhood. I have always 
observed that the longer a man remains in their hands, and the more of 
thoir cursed stuff he tskes, the worse plight he is in. They are the bills 
I most grudge paying, except the bill of mortality, which is very often, 
indeed, sent in at the same time. 

I have been looking through Beau Brummell. His life was the triumph 
of irapttdonce. His complete success shows that a fond mother should 
petition for her darling this one best gift, da, Jupiter, impudence ; and that 
includes all the rest, wit, honor, wealth, beauty, ftc., or rather is worth 
them aU. An indi^rent commentary on English high life ! 

Did I tell you of a pretty present made to me the other day by an 
entire stranger to me ? It was an almond stick cut in the woods of the 
Alhambra at Granada, and surmounted by a gold caaidkmo of the date of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, set in gold on the head of the stick, which was 
polished into a cane. The coin bears the effigies of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
with the titles, &c., all somewhat rudely stamped. Is it not a pretty con- 
ceit, such a present 1 

My mother has been quite unwell the last two days, ftrom a feverish 
attack, now subsided ; but we were alarmed about her for a short time. 
But we shall still ** keep a parent from the sky," I trust. 

Pray take care of yourself, and believe me 

Always faithfully yours, 

Wx. H. Pbmoott. 

TO BiB. EVEBETT. 

BosTOH, May 16, 1846. 

Mr DBAR SlE, 

I take the liberty to enclose a note, which yon will oblige me by forward- 
ing to Mr. Napier, the editor of the ** Edinburgh Beview." " If anything 
additional is oeccs«ary as to the address, will you have the goodness to 
set it right I 

In the last number of his journal is a paper that yon may have read, 
on the " History of the Conquest of Mexico," in a foo^note of which the 

M To correct a mistake in the* preceding nomber of the ** Edinburgh Bo- 
Tiew/* about the degree of his blindness. See ante, p. 249. 
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reviewer says that I have been blind some jears. Now I have one eye that 
does aom^ service to me, if not to the «fal«, and I do not half like to be 
considered as stone-blind. The next thing I shall bear of a subscription 
for the poor blind author ! So I have written to the Scotdi Ariatarch 
just to say that, though I have at times been, and was, particularly during 
the composition of " Ferdinand and Isabella," deprived of all use of my 
eyes, yet they have so far mended, at least one of them, — for the other is 
in Launcelot Gobbo's state, or his father's, I believe, — that I can do a 
fair share of work with it by daylight, though, it is true, I am obliged ta 
use a secretary to decipher uiy hicrogl3rphic8 made by writing with a case 
used by the blind. I am entitled to some allowance on this aoore for 
clerical errors, some of which, occasionally, have been detected just in timo 
to save me from the horrors of a oomic blunder. I have no right, how- 
ever, nor desire, to claim the merit of such obstacles vanquished, as are 
implied by total blindness. He will set it right, if he thinks it worth the 
trouble. But very likely he will think John Bull would not care a fig if 
I had one eye or a score in my cranium, and so let it go. 

I was much pleased with the article in the Edinbuigh. It is writtea 
with spirit and elegance, and in a hearty tone of commendation, which I 
should be glad to merit, and which runs off much more fireely, at any rate» 
than is usual in British joumala. Could you do me the favor to inforaa 
me who was the author ? 

We are still permitted to be represented by yon, though, as yon perceive^ 
more from a very natural diffidence on the part of any one to succeed yon 
in that perilous post, than from any fault of Mr. Polk. I trust that the 
excitement produced by the vaunt of that eminent personage anent the 
Oregon matter has subsided in Eugland. Tluit it should have existed aft 
all was not easily comprehended here, where we perfectly understood that 
pur new chief could not distinguish betwixt a speech from the throne and 
one on the floor of Congress. He was only talking to Buncombe. There 
ia a very general feeling here that you may be willing to subside, after 
your diplomatic, into a literary career, and take the vacant post in the 
neighborhood.*' Bat I suppose you have heard more than enough oa 
that matter. 

I pray you to remember me kindly to Mrs. Everett, and believe me^ 
my dear air^ 

Tours with sincere regard, 

Wm. H. Fsbsoott. 

TO MB. SUMNEB. 

PSFVEBBLL, AugOSt 16, 1846. 

Mt DBAS ScmnsK, 
Thank yon for your Discourse, which I have read — notes and all — 
with great pleasure and great instruction.'* You have amassed a heap of 

^ The Presidency of Harvard College. 

S8 «» The True Grandeur of Nations," an. Oration delivered before the city 
authorities of Boston, July 4th, 1846, maintaining the extreme doctrines of 
the Peace Society. 
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TBlnable and often recondite illnstnition in rapport of a noble caase. And 
who can reftiae sympathy with the spirit of philanthropy which has g^^ea 
riae (o tach a charming ideal 1 — but a little too unqnaliiied. 

«< There can be no war that ia not dishonorable." I ean't go along with 
this 1 No I by all those who fell at Marathon ; by those who fought at 
Morgarten and Bannockbom ; by those who fought and bled at Banker's 
Hill; in the war of the Low Conntries against PhiHp.the Second, — in 
all thoae wan which haTe had — which are jfet to hare — freedom for 
their object^— I can't acquiesce in yoor sweeping denunciation, my good 
fiieod. 

I admire your moral ooorage in deliToring your sentiments so plainly 
in the free of that thick amy of *• well-padded and well-battoned coats of 
blue, besmeared with gold/' which must have surrounded the rostrum of 
the orator on this day. I may one day see you on a cmsade to persuade 
the great Autocrat to disband his million of iighting*men, and littto Queen 
Vic to lay up her steamships in lavender 1 

Ton have scattered right and left the seeds of a sound and ennobling 
montity, which may spring up in a bountiful harvest, I trust, — in the 
Millennium, -— but I doubt. 

I shall be in town in a few days, when I shall hope to see yon. Mean- 
time remember me kindly to HiUard, and believe, dear Sumner, 

Most aflectionately yours, 

Wm. H. Psksoott. 

TO MB. SUMNEB. 

SioBLAKOa, October 2, 1844. 
Mt dsab SuiffVXB, 

I thank yon heartily for your Fhi Beta Kappa Oration, which I re- 
ceived a few days since. I was then up to the elbows in a bloody *' hair 
tie-piece.** * I thought it better to postpone tlie reading of it till I could 
go to it with clean hands, as befits your pure philosophy. 

I have read, or rather listened to it, notes and all, with the greatest in- 
terest ; and when I say that my expectations have not been di8apix>inted 
after having heard it ciackcd up so, I think you will think it praiM 
enough. The most liappy conception has been carried out adromJily, as 
if it were the most natural order of things, without ttie least constraint or 
violence. I don't know which of your sketches I like the best. I am in- 
clined to think the Judge's. For there you are on your own hoatlicr, and 
it is the tribute of a fevorite pupil to his well-beloved master, gushing 
warm from the heart. Yet they are all managed well, and the vivid 
touches of character and the richness of the illustration will repay the 
study, I should imagine, of any one familiar with the particular science 

» An oration entitled **The Scholar, the Jurist, the Artist, the Philan- 
thropist/' delivered before the Phi Beta Ksppa Society in Hnrvsrd Coltege, 
1846. It is mainly devoted to a delineation of the characters of John Pick- 
ering, Esq., Judge Story, Washington AlUtoa, the artist, and the Rev. Dr. 
Cbanning. Mr. Preacott alludes here to one phrase in it, touching the artbti 
** No mora battle-pieces.* 
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yon discnss. Then jonr fentiments certainly cannot be charged with in- 
coDBistency. liost year you condemned wars in totOj making no excep* 
tion even for the wars of freedom."^ This year yon condemn the rqffreta^' 
tathn of war, whether by the pencil or pen. Manthon, Salamis, Banker 
Hill, the retreat from Moscow, Waterloo, great and small, — speaking 
more forcibly than all the homilies of parson or philanthropist, — are ail 
to be blotted from memory, equally with my own wild skirmishes of bar- 
barians and banditti. Lord deliver as I Where will yon bring np ? If 
the stories are not to be painted or written, such records of them as have 
been heedlessly made should by the same rule be destroyed. And I don't 
see, if you follow out your progress to perfection, but what you will one 
day tarn out as stanch an Omar, or iconoclast, as any other of glorious 
memory. 

I Uugh ; but I fear you will make the judicious grieve. 

/ puer, — ut dedamatio fiaSf as some satirist may say. 

But fare thee well, dear Sumner. Whether thou deportest thyself acuA 
awnte or menie uuand, believe me 

Always truly yours, 

Wm. H. Pbbboott. 



TO MR. BANCROFT. 

BoBTOK, March 5, 1852. 
Mt dear Bancroft^ 
Uncle Isaac" sent me yesterday a copy of your new volume, and yen 
may be sure it occupied me closely during a good part of the day. Of 
course I could only glance over its contents, reading with a relish some 
of the most striking pictures," at least, those that would catch the eye 
most readily on a rapid survey. I recognize the characteristic touches of 
your hand everywhere, bold, brilliant, and picturesque, with a good deal 
of the poetic and much more of philosophy. You have a great povrer of 
condensing an amount of study and meditation into a compact little sen- 
tence, quite enviable. Your introduction, — your description of the work- 
ing of the Reformation in its Calvinistic aspect especially ; your remarks 
on the political tendencies of tlie Old World institutions and the New 
World ; your quiet rural pictures of New England and Acadian scenes 
and scenery ; stirring battle-pieces, Quebec in the foreground, and Brad- 
dock's fall, and Washington's rise, — told very simply and effectively ; — 
I have read these with care and much interest. Of course one should not 
pronounce on a work without reading it through, and this I shall do more 
leisurely. But I have no doubt the volume will prove a very attractive 
one, and to the English as well as the Yankee reader, though to tlie Eng- 
lishman it opens a tale not the most flattering in the national annals. 
y Why did you not mention your resources, so ample and authentic, in 
your Preface V Every author has a right to do this, and eveiy reader has 
a right to ask it. Your references do not show the nature of them suf- 

W 8ee the last preceding letter, dated August 15, 1846. 
u Isaac P. Davis, Esq., uncle to Mrs. Bancroft 
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fidently, M I think. Bat I rappoee yon have your reaaoDB. I am 
glad joa have another volume in prepazation, and I can only baj, God 
•peedl 

With kind rememhianoeB to your wife, believe me, my dear Bancroft, 

faithfully youn, 

Wm. H. Fbsscott. 

TO MB. BANCBOFT. 

BosTOX, December 80, 1862. 

Thank you, dear Bancroft, for the second volume of the work immor- 
taL It gives me a mingled aenBation of pleasure and pain to receive it ; 
pleasure to see what yon have done, pain at the contrsst ^ith what I have 
done the last year or two. But it will operate as a spur to my enterprise, 
I hope. 

I have only gUnced over the volume, and listened carefully to the first 
chapters. It is a volume not to be taken at a leap, or at a sitting, es- 
pecially by an American. You have given a noble platform for the Revo- 
lution by making tlie reader acquainted with the interior of English and 
Continental politics beyond any other work on the subject. I admire the 
courage as well as the sagacity you have shown in your chapter on the 
English institutions, &c Yon have made John Bull of the nineteenth 
century sit for his portrait of the eighteenth, and rightly enough, as the 
islander changes little but in date. I do not know how he will like the 
hte oommentaries you have made on his social and political characteris- 
tics. But if he is tolerably candid he may be content. But honest Bull, 
as you intimate, is rather insular in his notions, bounded by the narrow 
seas. There is more depth tlian breadth in his chaiacter. 

Now that your side lias won the game, I wonder if you will be tempted 
away from ttie historic chair to make another diplomatic episode." I 
shall be sony, on the whole, if yon are; for life is fleeting, tliongh art be 
king, and you are now warm in harness, running your great race of gloiy 
well. I wonder if Mrs. B. does not agree with me 1 Yet St. James's 
might ofier a sore temptation to any one that could get it. 

Thackeray dines •— at least I have asked him — with me on Thursday. 
I wish yon could make one of a partie carrA with him. 

With much love to your dear lady, believe me, dear Bancroft, 

Afiectionately yours, 

Wm. H. Prbsoott. 

TO MB. BANCBOFT. 

BotTox, Jannaiy 8, 1860. 
Dbab Bamcsoft, 
It was very kind in you to take the trouble to read my volumes through 
BO carefully, and to give me the results of your examination." I am not 

*s The success of the Democratic party in the elections of 186S. 
n The fint two volumes of the *' Uistory of FhUip the Second." 
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» little pleiMd that diete an to fitToimble to me. It is no Batteiy to WKf 
that your opinion, with the aUownnoe of the grain — perfaape a bnsfael — 
of salt on the score of friendship, is of more Taloe to me than almost any 
other person's in the community ; yon are so fiuniliar with ^e ground of 
the historian, and know from experience so well what difficulties lie in his 
path. The verbal inaccuracies yon have pointed out I shall give heed to, 
as well as the two blunders of date and spelling. With respect to the 
fVenck discourse at the abdication,'* that is right. Flemish was the lan- 
guage of the people, but French was more commonly used by the nobility. 
It was the language of the court, and historians expressly state that on 
this occasion Philip excused himself fh>m addressing the States on the 
ground of his inability to speak Fkeneh. Gateau-Gambresis is also right, 
being the modem Fkench usage. It is so written by Sismondi, by the 
editor of the *' Granvelle Papers," and in the latest geographical gazet- 
teers. 

The book has gone off very well so fiur. Indeed, double the quantity, 
I think, has been sold of any of my preceding works in the same time. I 
liave been lucky, too, in getting well on before Biacaulay has come thun- 
dering along the track with his hundred horse-power. I am glad to hear 
you say that his Catholic Biajesty is found in so many houses in New 
York. I have had some friendly notices from that great Babylon. Noth- 
ing has pleased me more than a note which I received last week from 
Irving (to whom, by tlie by, I had omitted to send a copy), written in his 
genial, warm-hearted manner. My publishers, whose reader had got into 
rather a hot discussion with the '* Tribune," I understand, had led me to 
expect a welt-peppered notice from that journal. But on the contrary, an 
able article, from the pen, I believe, of Mr. Ripley, who conducts the lit- 
erary criticisms in its columns, dealt with me in the handsomest manner 
possible. Some fault was found, — not so much as I deserve, — mixed 
np with a good deal of generous approbation ; a sort of criticism more to 
my taste than wholesale panegyric 



I cannot conclude this coUection of letters to the three emi- 
nent American statesmen, with whom Mr. Prescott most freely 
cori*esponded, better than with the following remarks on his 
conversation by his fnend Mr. Parsons. '^ Never, perhaps," 
says Mr. Parsons, ^did he suggest political, or rather party 
questions. He was himself no partisan and no extremist on 
any subject. He had valued friends in every party, and could 
appreciate excellence of mind or character in those who differed 
from him. But in this country, where all are free to be as prej- 
udiced and violent as they choose, — and most persons take 
great care that this right shall not be lost for want of use, — it 
is seldom that political topics can be discussed with warmth, 

M Of Charles the Fifth. 
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but without passion, or without the personal acerbity, which 
offended not only his good taste, but his good feelings. Per- 
haps he never sought or originated political conversation ; but 
he would not decline contributing his share to it ; and the con- 
tribution he made was always of good sensoi of moderation, and 
of forbearance." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

1852 - 1854. 
Death or Ub. Pbbsoott^s Mother. — Proorbss with ** Phxup tbm 

SeOOND.*' — CORRE8FOMDBMCB. 

BUT while Mr. Prescott, after his return from England, 
was making such spirited advances with his work on 
^Philip the Second,*' and taking avowed satisfaction in it, 
another of the calamities of life, for which foresight is no prep- 
aration, came upon him. On Monday, the 17th of Maj, 1852, 
in the forenoon, a gentleman whom I met in the street stopped 
to tell me that Mrs. Presoott, the mother of my friend, was 
very ilL I had seen her only two evenings before, when she 
was in her own chamber, slightly indisposed, indeed, but still 
in her accustomed spirits, and seeming to enjoy life as much as 
she ever had. I was surprised, therefore, by the intelligence, 
and could hardly believe it. But I hastened to the house, and 
found it to be true. She had been ill only a few hours, and 
already the end was obviously near. How deeply that afflic- 
tion was felt by her son I shall not forget ; nor shall I forget 
the conversation I had with him in the afternoon, when all was 
over. His suffering was great. He wept bitterly. But above 
every other feeling rose the sense of gratitude for what he had 
owed to his mother's love and energy. 

The impression of her loss remained long on his heart In 
the subsequent July, when he went, as usual, to Nahant, he 
writes : — 

July 4th, 1852. — Nahont, where we came on the fint, — cold, dreaiy 
and desolate. I miss the accustomed faces. All around me how changed, 
yet not the scene. There all is as it always has been. Tlie sea makes its 
accustomed music on the rocks below. But it sounds like a dirge to me. 
Yet I will not waste my time in idle lament. It will not bring back the 
dead, — the dead who still live, and in a happier world than this. 

He did not, in fact, recover a tolerable measure of spirits 
witil he reached Pepperell in the autumn. 
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*' Left Nahant," he says, ** September 6th, and came to the Highlands 
September 9th, full of good intent. Delidoos solitades ; safe even from 
friends — for a^time 1 Now for the Spanish battle-ciy, ' St. Jago, and 
attheml'" 

But three months later he writes : — 

December 4th. — St. Jago has not done much for me after all. The 
gods won't help those that won't help themselves. I have dawdled awaj 
mj summer, and have^onlj to show for it Chapter XIL, tliirty-five pages 
of text and four pages of notes. Fie on it 1 I am now well read up for 
Chapter XIIL, and — I mean to have » conscience and reform. We left 
Fepperell October 26th. 

In the winter of 1852 - 8 he made good progress again in 
his work ; at least such progress as encouraged him, if it was 
not very rapid. By the 15 th of May he had written the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth chapters of the Second Book, and the 
first chapter of Book Third, making about ninety pages in 
print October 8d he had gone on a hundred and sixty pages 
farther ; and, although he did not account it ^ railroad speed," 
he knew that it was an improvement on what he had done 
some months before. He was, therefore, better satisfied with 
himself than he had been, and more confident of success. 



TO LADY LYELL. 

BoeroH, January 11, 1868. 
• • ■ • • 

Yoa have no idea of the weather you left behind yon here.^ The ther- 
mometer is at 50^ at noon to-day, and the trees on the Common seem 
quite puzzled as to what to do ahont it. We took our cold, raw weather 
when yoa were here, at the bottom of Long Wharf, in Copp's Hill 
burying-ground, and the bleak Dorchester drive, to say nothing of the 
afternoon, when the great jet would not play for your entertainment. Yoa 
hare not forgotten these pleasant rambles, now that yon are so fiir away. 
Thackeray has left us. His campaign was a saccessfnl one, and he said, 
•* It rained dollara." He dined with roe thrice, and was in good flow of 
sjthrits till a late hour generally. He went much to the Ticknon also. I 
<k> not think he made much impression as a critic. Bat the Thackeray 
▼ein is rich in what is better than cold criticism. 

1 Sir Charles and Lady Ljell had now made a second Tislt to the United 
States. 
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TO LADY LYELL. 

BosTOV, March 1, 1868. 

• • • • • 

At length I have the pleasure to send yoa the little nothings by 
Colonel Lawrence, viz. a miniature pencil-case, to be worn round the 
neck, for ornament more than use. Item, an ivory stylus, more for use 
than ornament (the worae for wear, having been pared away, as it ro- 
quired sharpening an inch or more), with which I wrote all the " Conquest 
of Mexico." I gave to dear Mrs. Mlman the stylus that indited ** Fern." 
Anna Ticknor has the " Ferdinand and Isabella " one. My wife says she 
will not accept the one with which I am doing the Pk3ippic$, Aa that is 
agate-pointed, I think it will be able to run off aa long a yam as I shall 
care to spin. 

TO MBS. MILMAN. 

Pepperell, September 16, 1858. 
Mt dear Mrs. Milmak, 
By the steamer which sailed this week I have done myself the pleasure 
to send you a couple of volumes, called, " Six Months in Italy." It is a 
book lately given to the world by a friend of mine, Mr. Hillard, an emi- 
nent lawyer in Boston, but one who has found leisure enough to store his 
mind with rich and various knowledge, and whose naturally fine taste fits 
liim for a work like the present. The subject has been worn out, it is 
true, by book-makers ; but Hillard has treated it in an original way, and 
as his style is full of animation and beauty, I think the volumes will be 
read with pleasure by you and by my good friend your husband. 

• • . • ■ 

Since I last wrote to you the Lyells have made their Crystal Palace 
trip to the New World, and passed some days with me at the seaside ; 
and, as Lady Lyell has perhaps told you, I afterwards accompanied her to 
New York. It was a great pleasure to see them again, when we thought 
we had bid them a long, if not a last adieu. But that is a word that 
ought not to be in our vocabulary. They are to pass next winter, I 
believe, in the Canaries. They put a girdle round the earth in as little 
time almost as Puck. 

My travels are from town to seaside, and from seaside to country. And 
here I am now among the old trees of Pepperell, dearer to me than any 
other spot I call my own. 

The Lyells have been with us here, too» and I believe Lady Lydl likes 
my Pepperell home the best. It is a plain old farm, recommended by a 
bcAutifal country, glistening with pretty streams of water, well covered 
with woods, and with a line of hills in the background that aspire to tlie 
dignity of mountains. But what' endears it most to me is that it has been 
the habitation of my ancestors, and my own some part of every year from 
childhood. It is too simple a place, however^ not to say rude, to take any 
but an intimate friend to. 
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Prey remember me most kindly to your hosbaad, and belieTD m», mj 
dear Mrs. Milmao, now and always, 

Afiectionately yoars, 

Wm. H. Fbbbcott. 



TO LADY LYELL. 

B08T011, December 25, 1858. 

A merry Christmas to yon, dear Lady Lyell, and to Lyell too, and 
good orthodox minoe-pies to celebrate it with. I wonder where yon are 
keepiaii^ it. Not where yon will find it kept in as genial a way as in Old 
England. How much yonr countrymen, by the by, are indebted to 
Washington Inring for showing the world what a beautiful thing Christ- 
mas is, or used to be, in your brave little island. I was reading his 
account of it this morning, stuffed as full of racy old English rhymes as 
Christmas pudding is of plums. Lrving has a soul, which is more than 
one can say for most writers. It is odd that a book like this, so finely 
and delicately executed, should come from the New World, where one 
expects to meet with hardly anything more than the raw material. 
• • • . ■ 

I don't know anything that has been stirring here of late that would 
have interest for you, or for us either, for that matter. It has been a quiet 
winter, quiet in every sense, for the old graybeard has not ventured to 
shake his hoary locks at us yet, or at least he luu shed none of them on 
the ground, which is as bare as November. This is quite uncommon and 
▼cry agreeable. But winter is not likely to rot in tlie sky, and we shall 
soon see the feathen dancing about ns. 



TO LADY LYELU 

Bonov, Febmary S6, 1864. 

• • • • • 

I dined with the Ticknon on Friday last, a snug little party, very 
pleasant Anna has been in good health this winter, and in very 
good spirits. Good kind friends they are, and if you want to find it, be a 
little ill, or out of sons yonraelf, and you will soon prove it. 

I have been tolerably Industrious for me this winter, and I hope to be 

in condition to make a bow to the public by the end of the year 

You have heard that my publishera, the Harpers, were burnt out last 
December. They lost about a million ; one third perhaps insured. It is 
said they have as much more left. I should have made by the fire, as 
they had about half an edition of each of my books on hand, which they 
had paid me for. But I could not make toioney out of their losses, and I 
told them to strike off as many more copies, without charging them. 
Ticknor did the same. If all dieir authon would do as much by them, 
they would be better off by at least a couple of hundred thousand doUais 
than their report now shows. 

16 
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TO LADY LYELL. 

Boston, May 16, 1854. 
• • • • • 

I am hard at work now on a very amiable chapter in the <'HiBtorjr of 
Philip the Second," the afiair of Don Carlos, for which I fortunately have 
a good body of materials from diflerent quarters, especially Spain. A 
romantic subject, Carlos and Isabella, is it not ? Those who have read 
Schiller, and Alficri, and Lord John Russell, who wrote a long tragedy on 
tbe matter, may think so. But truth is a sturdy plants that bears too few 
of the beautiful flowers that belong to fiction, and the historian, who digs 
up the dry bones of antiquity, has a less cheering occupation than the 
poet, who creates and colors according to his own fancy. Some people, 
however, think history not much better than poetry, as far as fact is con- 
cerned. Those are most apt to think so who are let behind the scenee. 



TO DEAN MHMAS. 

Ltkn, July 24, 1854. 
Mr DBAR Fbibnd, 

I had the pleasure of receiving a few days since a copy of your " History 
of Latin Christianity," which you were so kind as to send me through 
Murray, and for which I am greatly obliged to you. As I glance over 
the rich bill of fore which the ** Contents" hold out, I only regret that I 
have not the eyes to go into it at once in a more thorough manner than 
can be done with the ear. But a recent strain of the nerve just before I 
left town has so far disabled me, that for some weeks I have scarcely ven- 
tured to look at the contents of a book. I have, however, listened to some 
portions of it, sufficient to give me an idea of the manner in which the 
work has been executed. I have been particularly struck with your ad- 
mirable account of Becket, and the formidable struggle which the proud 
priest, in the name of religion, carried on with the royalty of England. 
I had thought myself pretty well acquainted with the earlier portions of 
English history, but I have nowhere seen the motives and conduct of the 
parties in that remarkable struggle so clearly unveiled. As you come 
down to later times, the subject may have greater interest for the general 
reader ; but yet it can hardly exceed in interest those portions of the 
present voltunes which discuss those great events and institutions the 
influence of which is still felt in the present condition of society. 

I am not sufficiently familiar with ecclesiastical history to make my 
opinion of any value, it is true. Yet tliere are some points in the exe- 
cution of such a work which may be apprehended by readers not bred in 
any theological school ; and I am sure I cannot be mistaken when I ex- 
press the firm conviction that these volumes will prove every way worthy 
of the enviable reputation which you now enjoy, both as a scholar and a 
friend of humanity. 

I have been bringing my long-protracted Ubors on the first two volumes 
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of my "Philip ihe Second" to a close. I hare made amngemonts for 
their pablication next spring in England and the United States, though I 
maj be jret longer delayed by the crippled condition of my eyes. 



TO LADY LYELL. 

PxPFBRXLLi September 27, 1854. 
Dbak Lai>t Ltbli^ 
Ilere wo are in old Pepperell, after a week in which we ha^e been in all 
the hnbbnb of the transition state. We hare come mnch later than nsnal, 
for Lynn, with its green fields and dark blue waters, and the white sails 
glistening apon them nnder a bright September son, was extremely 
lovely. Indeed, I think, if we were not so mnch attached to the old fiurra, 
we should hardly have thought it worth while to come here for a month, 
as we now do, and as we always shall do, I suppose. In fact, the topsy- 
turvy life, and all the bustle of moving from seaside to town, and town to 
eountry, is something like travelling on a great scale, and forms a very 
good substitute for it, just as that mammoth water-lily, ^e Victoria Regia, 
which you and I saw at Sion House, and which had always depended on 
a running stream for its existence, did just as well by Paxton's clever in- 
vention of keeping up a turmoil in a tank. The lily thought she was all 
the while in some bustling river, and expanded as gloriously as if she had 
been. I rather think the tank sort of turmoil is the only one that we shall 
have ; at all events, that my better half will, who I think will never see 
the vision even of New York before she dies. We have had a dismal 
drought all over the country, which lasted for mora than two months. 
Luckily, the September rains have restored the vegetation, and the coun- 
try looks everywhere as green as in the latter days of spring. Then there 
is an inexpressible charm in the repose, a sort of stillness which yon al- 
most bear, podki, in the soft mnrmnn and buzzing sounds that come up 
from the fields and mingle with the sounds made by the winds playing 
among the trees. It makes quite an agreeable variety to the somewhat 
oppressive and eternal roar of the ocean. The wind as it sweeps through 
the forest makes a music that one never wearies of. But I did get tired 
of the monotonous beat of the ocean. I longed lor another tone of 
Natnre's, and now I have got it. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Rhbumatism at Naramt.— Boston Hombs snocEssnrsiiT oogupibd bt 
Mr. Piumgott in Tbemomt Street, Summer Street, Bedford Street, 
AMD Bbaook Street. — Patriarchal Mode of Life at Peitxreuu 
— Life at Mahast ahd at Ltbn. 

DURING the year 1852-53, Mr. Preecott waa much 
troubled with rheumatism, more than he had been for 
a long time, and was led seriously to consider whether his 
residence at Nahant, and his summer life on the edge of the 
ocean, must not be given up. He did not like the thought, 
but could not avoid its intrusion. Home was always a word 
of peculiar import to him, and any interference ynth his old 
habits and associations in relation to it was unwelcome. 

Most of these associations had been settled for many years, 
and belonged especially to Boston. From 1808, when he was 
only twelve years old, his proper home, as we have seen, was 
always there, under the same roof with his father for thirty* 
six years, and with his mother for forty-four. 

The first house they occupied was on Tremont Sti^eet, at the 
head of Bumstead Place, and the next was in Summer Street, 
contiguous to Chauncy Place, both now pulled down to nuike 
room for the heavy brick and granite blocks demanded by 
commerce. Afterwards they lived, for a few years, at the 
comer of Otis Place, nearly opposite their last residence ; but 
in 1817, Mr. Prescott the elder purchased the fine old mansion 
in Bedford Street, where they all lived «ight and twenty years. 
In 1845, the year, following the death of the venerable head of 
the household, the remainder of the family removed to Na 55 
in Beacon Street, the last home of the historian and his moth- 
er's last home on this side the grave. 

As long as his father lived, which was until Mr. Prescott 
himself was forty-eight years old, and until all his children had 
been bom, there was a patriarchal simplicity in their way of 
life that was not to be mistaken. The very furniture of the 
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goodly old house in Bedford Street belonged to an earlier 
period, or, at least, though rich and subetantial, it gave token 
of times gone by. The hospitality, too, that was so freely 
exercised there, and which, to all who were privileged to enjoy 
it, was so attractive, had nothing of pretension about it, and 
very little of recent fashion. It was quiet, gentle, and wann- 
beajied. Sometimes, but rarely, large parties were given, and 
always on Thanksgiving-day, our chief domestic festival in 
New England, the whole of the fiunily, in all its branches, 
was collected, and the evening spent, with a few very intimate 
friends, in merry games. Once, I remember, Sir Charles and 
Lady Lyell were added to the party, and shared heartily in. its 
cordial gayety, — romping with the rest of us, as if they had 
been to the manner bom.^ 

The establishment in Beacon Street, where the historian 
spent the last thirteen winters of his life, was more modem 
and elegant He had fitted it carefully to his peculiar wants 
and infirmities, and then added the comforts and luxuries of 
the time. But the hearty hospitality which had always been 
enjoyed under the old trees in Bedford Street was not want- 
ing to his new home. He had inherited it from his grand- 
father and his father, and it was, besides, a part of his own 
nature. There was always a welcome, and a welcome suited 
to each case, — to the stranger who called from curiosity to 
see one whose name was fiuniliar in both hemispheres, and to 
the friend who entered uninvited and unannounced* No house 
among us was more sought, none more enjoyed. 

But Mr. Prescott never spent the whole of any one year in 
Boston. In childhood, he was carried every summer, at least 
once, to visit his grandmother in the family homestead at Pep- 
perelL His father held such visits to be both a pleasure and 
a duty. The youthful son enjoyed them as happy seasons of 
holiday relaxation and freedom. Both of them naturally in- 
creased there a sort of familiar afifection and intimacy, which 

> Sino« this was written, I have fallen on a letter of Ladj Lyell to Mr. 
Presoott, dated Janvary 7, 18(7, in which ahe says: ** Shall I ever forget the 
Thanksgiving in Bedford Street? Never, at long as I live. It Is now more 
tlian fifteen years ago, but stall I see the rooms, the dinner-table, the blind- 
man*s-buir, and the a^joomment to your stndy to see Lord Kingsboroagh*t 
•Mexico.*'* 
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in the bustle of the town and amidst the engrossing cares of 
the father's professional life could not be so thoroughly rooted 
and cultivated. 

While the venerable grandmother lived, nothing could be 
more simple than the ways and manners in that old house, 
which was only one of the better sort of New England farm- 
houses ; small for our times, but not so accounted when it was 
built. Its furniture was comfortable, but already old, and 
dating from a period when grace and taste in such things were 
little considered. Its hre was country fare, abundant, health- 
ful, and keenly enjoyed with appetites earned by wandering 
about the large, fine farm, and breathing the pure mountain 
air of the region. None were gathered there, however^ at this 
period, except the members of the little family, which, though 
of three generations, numbered as yet only six persons. In- 
deed, there was hardly room for more, and, besides this, the 
aged head of the household could not well enjoy any society 
save that of the persons nearest to her, for she had long been 
infirm, and was now nearly blind. But it was good for them 
all to be there. The influences of the place were salutary and 
happy. 

After the death of the much-loved grandmother in 1821, 
at the age of eighty-eight, a good deal of this was naturally 
changed. The essential characteristics of the quiet homestead 
were indeed preserved, and are to this day the same. But 
the two elder children of Mr. Prescott were already married, 
and room was to be found for them and for their families. A 
study was built for the future historian, that he might devote 
himself undisturbed to his books, and other additions were made 
for hospitality's sake. Everything, however, was done in the 
most unpretending way, and in keeping with the simplicity of 
the place and its associations. 

At this period it was that I first became acquainted with 
Pepperell, and began, with my family, still young, to visit there 
a few days or more every summer, when it was in our power 
to do so ; a practice which we continued as long as the elder 
Mr. Prescott lived, and afterwards until both our households 
had become so large that it was not always easy to accommo- 
date them. But although, in one way or another, the old 
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house at Pepperell was often full, and sometimes crowded, yet 
BO happy were the guests, and so glad were the two or three 
families there to receive their many friends, that no incon- 
Tenienoe was felt on either side. 

Mr. Prescott the elder was nowhere so completely himself 
as he was at Pepperell; I mean, that his original character 
came out nowhere else so naturally and fully. He was about 
sixty years old when I first saw him there, after having long 
known him familiarly in Boston. He was very dignified, mild, 
and prepossessing in his general appearance everywhere ; a 
little bent, indeed, as he had long been, but with no other mark 
of infirmity, and not many indications of approaching age. But 
in Pepperell, where the cares of professional life were entirely 
thrown off, he seemed another man, younger and more vigor- 
ous. His step on the soil that gave him birth was more elastic 
than it was elsewhere, and his smile, always kind and gentle, 
had there a peculiar sweetness. He loved to walk about the 
fields his father had cultivated, and to lounge under the trees 
his father had planted. Most of his forenoons were spent in 
the open air, superintending the agricultural improvements he 
understood so well, and watching the fine cattle with which 
he had stocky his &nn, much to the benefit of the country 
about him. 

After dinner, he preferred to sit long at table, and few were 
so young or so gay that they did not enjoy the mild wisdom of 
his conversation, and the stirring recollections and traditions 
with which his memory was stored, and which went back to 
the period when the spot where we were then so happy was 
not safe from the Indian's tomahawk. Later in the afternoon 
we generally took long drives, sometimes long walks, and in 
the evening we read together some amusing book, commonly a 
novel, and ofiener than any others, one of Sir Walter Scott's 
or Miss Edgeworth's. They were very happy days. 

The walks and drives about Pepperell and its neighborhood 
are pleasant and cheerful, but hardly more. It is a broken 
country, well watered and well cultivated, and the woodlands, 
now somewhat diminished by the encroachments of civilization, 
were, at the time of which I speak, abundant and rich, espe- 
cially on the hills. How much the historian enjoyed this free 
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and open nature, we have already had occasion often to ncytiee, 
and shall find that it continoed to the last. Eyerything ai 
Pepperell was familiar and dear to him from the days of bis 
childhood. 

There is a charming shady walk behind the honse, looking 
towards the Monadnock moontain, and there many a chapter 
of his Histories was composed, or conned over and fitted for the 
noctograph. * On the odier side of the road is an old grove of 
oaks, which he used to call the ^ Fairy GroYe," because under 
its spreading shades he had told his children stories about fiuriesy 
who danced there on moonlight nights and brushed away the 
gathering dews from the grass. In the '^ Fairy Grove" he 
walked before dinner, and, as he loved companionship at that 
time of the day, I have walked many a mile with him in the 
path his feet had worn deep in the sod. Farther on is a piece 
of his woodland, to which he had given the name of ^ Bloody 
Grove," because he had associated it with a wild tradition €^ 
the Indian times. There, but more rarely, we walked in the 
rich twilight of our summer evenings. It was too far <^ from 
the house to be much frequented. 

The drives were no less agreeable, and, like the walks, had 
their old associations and fancy names, in whidi we all de-* 
lighted. One was Jewett's Bridge, over the Nashua, between 
Pepperell and Groton, where, when his grandfather had gone 
to fight the battle of Bunker Hill, and had taken all the able- 
bodied men with him, the women, dressed in their husbands' 
clothes, mounted guard with muskets and pitchforks, and abso- 
lutely arrested a man who was in the interest of the enemy, 
and took from his boots dangerous papers, which they sent to 
the Committee of Safety.' Another of the favorite drives was 
thnmgii rich meadows and woodlands, which in the declining 
light of the long afternoons were full of gentle beauty, and this 
he called the ^ Valley-Forge Drive,'* in memoiy of one of the 
darkest and most honorable periods of Washington's militaiy 
life, although the association was provoked only by the cir- 
cumstance that in one of the hollows which we used to pass 
there was a large blacksmith's-forge. And yet another, the 
longest drive of aU, was to a bright valley, where in a hillside 

S See Batler*8 ^ Histoiy of Groton/' (Boston, 8to, 1848,) p. 486. 
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the farmer wbo lived hard bj, mistaking pyrites for silver ore, 
had gradaallj wrought a long gallery in the solid rock, chiefly 
with his own hands, sure that he should find hidden treasure 
at last, but died without the sight And this little, quiet valley 
was always called ''Glen Withershins," in memory of Edie 
Ochiltree, who was a great favorite in the old homestead at 
PepperelL* 

But wherever the afternoon drives or walks led us, or what- 
ever were the whimsical associations connected with them, they 
were always cheerful and happy hours that we thus passed 
together. The woods were often made merry with oar shouts 
and laughter; for the parties after dinner were never small, 
and no cares or anxious thoughts oppressed any of us. We 
were young, or at least most of us were so, when these gay 
local associations were all settled, and, as we grew older, we 
enjoyed them the more for the happy memories that rested on 
them. Certainly we never wearied of them. 

After the death of the elder Mr. Prescott, his son preserved, 
as &r as was possible, the accustomed tone and modes of life in 
his old rural home. Three generations could still be gathered 
there, and the house was enlarged and altered, but not much, 
to accommodate their increasing numbers. It was the son's 
delight, as it had been his father^s, not only to have his own 
friends, but the friends of his children, share his cordial hospi- 
tality ; and, if their number was often large enough to fill all 
the rooms quite as full as they should be, it was never so large 
as to crowd out the truest enjoyment^ 

* In the ereniogi of ooe of our Tisits, we read aload the whole of " The 
Antiquary,** and I well remember, not only how It was enjoyed thronghont, 
but bow particular parts of it were especially relished. £die*s patriotism, in 
the last chapter but ooe, where that delightful old beggar, with not a penny 
in the world, enumerates the many rich blessings he would fight for, if the 
French should InTade Scotland, brought tears into the eyes of more than one 
of the party, including the elder ttr. Presoott. 

* Sometimes, indeed not unfrequently, he ikncled that he should like to 
live at Pepperell eight months in the year, or CTen longer. But the thought 
of the snow-drifts, and the restraints and seclusion which our rigorous winters 
Imply under the oireumstances of such a residence, soon drove these ikncies 
ftom his mind. Their recurrence, howoTer, shows how strong was his at- 
tachment to Pepperell. Of this, indeed, there can be no doubt; but perhaps 
the most striking illustration of it is to be found in the Act, that, in whatever 
testamentary arrangements he at different times made, there was alwaya 

16* X 
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But, besides liis bouses in Boston and Pepperell, Mr, Pres- 
cott lived for many years a few weeks of every summer on tbe 
searcoast This habit was adopted originally lees for his own 
sake than for that of his father, who, on the approach of old 
age, found the air of the ocean important to him during the hot 
season. As they had always lived together in town, so now 
they built their house together at Nahant, about fourteen miles 
from Boston ; a rocky peninsula which juts out so far into the 
ocean, that even our most parching southwest winds in July 

special and tender regard shown to this old farm, which his grandfkther had 
rescued from the primeval forest, and which he himself held, as his father 
had done, by the original Indian title. The fact to which I refer is, that in 
successive wills he entailed the Pepperell estate in the strictest manner, 
although he perfectly well knew, at the time he did it, that any heir of his 
to whom it might descend could, by the very simple provisions of our statutes, 
break the entail, and convert the estate into an ordinary inheritance, as un- 
fettered by conditions as if he had bought it. This, however, made no dif- 
ference to Mr. Prescott ^ It was,'* as Mr. Gardiner, who drew the wills in 
question, truly says, — ^'It was a matter of pure sentiment; for the estate 
is of very moderate value as a piece of salable property, not at all worthy, in 
— tfasi-view, of unusual pains to preserve it for the benefit of remote descend- 
ants. Nor had Mr. Prescott, in truth, the smallest desire to perpetuate wealth 
in connection with his name to a distant generation. Property in general he 
was content to leave, after the death of those who were personally dear to 
him, and for whom he made special provisions, to the common operation 
of the laws of the land, and the accidents of life. Wealth he regarded only 
for its uses, and valued no more than other men. But his little Pepperell 
farm, simple and unostentatious as it i8,hQ was as fond and as proud of as any 
baron of England is of his old feudal castle, and for very similar reasons. 
Hence he had the strongest desire that these few acres of native soil, which 
had been long in the family, — the home especially of the old hero of Bun- 
ker Hill, the favorite resort of that hero's son, the learned lawyer and judge, 
and afterwards of his grandson, the historian, — should always be held un- 
divided by some one of the same name, blood, and lineage. He well under- 
stood, indeed, that he had no power in law to prevent the heir in tail from 
defeating this purpose; but he hoped and trusted that nothing but a last 
necessity would induce an inheritor of his blood to part with such a patrimo- 
nial possession for the little money it would produce. At any rate, he in- 
tended, so far as was possible by his own act and will, to secure its perpetual 
family transmission; though he duly estimated the chances that this, in tbe 
course of human vicissitudes, might not hold out for many generations be- 
yond those which he could himself see. 

** He attached similar feelings even to the old and valueless fhmitnre of his 
grandsires, some relics of which remained in the Pepperell house; and, since 
he could not entail them, like the land, he takes care to bequeath all the 
movables of the house and farm to the first tenant in tail, who should come 
into possession of the estate, with a request that he would use means to 
transmit them to his successors." 
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and August are much cooled by the M^aves before tliej reach 
it. The purchase of the hind was made in 1828, the year Mr. 
Prescott the elder retired from the bar ; and their cottage of 
two stories — built without the slightest architectural preten- 
sions, but full of resources for comfort, and carefully fitted to its 
objects and position — was occupied by them the next summer. 
In a hot day it is the coolest spot of the whole peninsula, and 
therefore among the coolest on the whole line of our coast. 
There, with the exception of the summer at Pepperell, follow- 
ing his father's death, and that of 1850, which he passed in 
England, he spent eight or ten weeks of every season for five 
and twenty years. 

As he said in one of his letters,-— 

The honso stands on a bold cliff overlooking the ocean, — so near that 
in a storm the spray is thrown over the piazza, -^ and as it stands on the 
extreme point of the peninsala, it is many miles oat at sea. There is 
more than one printed account of Nahant, which is a remarkable watering- 
place, from the bold formation of the coast and its exposure to the ocean. 
It is not a bad place — this sea-girt citadel — for reverie and writing, with 
the mnsic of the winds and waters incessantly beating on the rocks and 
broad beaches below. This place is called " Fitful Head," and Noma's 
was not wilder. 

He had, however, different minds about Nahant at different 
periods, and generally felt more or less misgiving as to its bene- 
fits each year just before he was to begin his summer residence 
there. Sometimes he thought that the strong reflection from 
the bright ocean, which often filled the air with a dazzling 
splendor, was hurtful to his impaired sight. Almost always 
he perceived that the cool dampness, which was so refreshing, 
increased his rheumatic tendencies. And sometimes he com- 
plained bitterly that his time was frittered away by idlers and 
loungers, who crowded the hotels and cottages of that fashion- 
able watering-place, and who little thought how he suffered 
as they sat gossiping with him in his daritened parlor or on 
bis shady piazza.* But wherever he might live, as he well 

* His Memoranda contain mnch on this annoyanoe of oompanj. In one 
place he says? **I have lost a clear month here by company, ^oompany 
which brings *he worst of all satieties; for the satiety fh>m stody brings the 
eonsciousness of improvement Bat this dissipation Impairs health, spirits, 
Bcholanhip. Yet how can I escape it, tied like a bear to a stake here? I 
will devise some way another year, or Nahant shall be * Nae hannt of mine,' 
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knew, his life would be beset with all its old infirmities, and 
as for yisitors, his kindly nature and social pn^nsities would 
never permit him to be rigorous with his friends, and still less 
with the strangers who were attracted bj his reputation, and 
whose calls it might seem churlish to refuse. He therefore 
made the best he could of his residence at Nahant, even after 
he had begun to entertain a serious doubt about its effects. 
This was natural. The sharp, tonic air of the ocean undoubt* 
edly invigorated him for his work, and kept down, in part at 
least, his troublesome dyspepsia,' while, at the same time, 
taking his principal exercise on horseback in the long twilight 
of our summer evenings, he avoided, to a great degree, the 
injurious effects of the dazzling noonday splendors of the place. 
But his rheumatism at last prevailed. It was clearly aggra- 
vated by the damp air which penetrated everywhere at Nahant, 
and against which flannels and friction were a very-imperfect 
defence. 

As, therefore, he approached the confines of old age, he 
found that he must make some change in his modes of life, 
and arrange, if possible, some new compromise with his con- 
fiicting infirmities. But he hesitated long. While his father 
lived, who found great solace at Nahant, he never failed to 
accompany him there any more than to Pepperell, and never 
seemed to shrink from it or to regret iU so important to him 
was the society of that wise and gentle old man, and so neces- 
sary to his daily happiness. 

But after his father's death, and again after his mother^s, the 
place in his eyes changed its character. It became cold, dreary, 
and desolate ; it wanted, as he said, the accustomed faces. The 
last strong link that connected him with it was broken, and he 

R8 old Stewart [the portrait-painter] nsed to say.** And in a letter to me 
about the game time, August, 1840, he says: " We are here in a sort of 
whirligig, — oompany morning, noon, and nighty — company to dine twice a 
week, —and, in short, all the agreeable little interruptions incident to a 
watering-place or a windmill/* 

• But not always. In August, 1841, he says: " Nahant has not served mo 
as well as usual this summer. 1 have been sorely plagued with the dyspep- 
tic debility and pains. But 1 am determined not to heed them.'* Sometimes 
he seemed out of all patience with Kahaut. Once he recorded: " An acre 
of grass and old trees is worth a wilderness of ocean.** He wrote this, how- 
ever, at Pepperell, which he always loved. 
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determined to live there no more, — ^' his visit oft, but never 
his abode." 

Having oome to this final decision, he purchased, in the 
spring of 1853, a house on the shore of hyim Bay, looking 
pleasantly over the waters to his old home at Nahant, and 
only half a dozen miles distant from it It was a luxurious 
establishment compared with the simple cottage for which he 
exchanged it, and was less exposed to the annoyance of idle 
strangers or inconsiderate friends. Its chief attractions, how- 
ever, were its mild sea-breezes, cool and refreshing, but rarely 
or never sharp and damp, like those at Nahant, and its drives, 
which could easily be extended into the interior, and carried 
into rural lanes and woodlands. He enjoyed it very much, -— 
not, indeed, as he did Fepperell, which was always a peculiar 
place to him, — but he enjoyed it more than he did any other 
of his residences in town or country, spending ten or twelve 
weeks there every summer during the last five years of hb 
life, embellishing its grounds, and making its interior arrange- 
ments comfortable and agreeable to his children and grand- 
children, whom he gathered around him there, as he loved to 
do everywhere. Still, much was added to his happiness when, 
two years later, his only daughter, who had been married in 
1852 to Mr. James Lawrence, was settled in a charming villa 
hardly a stone's throw from his door. AAer this he seemed to 
need notliing more, for she lived still nearer to him in Boston, 
and vi.-ited him at Fepperell every year with her children. 

One thing at his Lynn home was and still b (1862) very 
touching. There was hardly a tree on the place, except some 
young plantations, which were partly his own work, and which 
he did not live to see grow up. But shade was important to 
him there as it was everywhere ; and none was to be found in 
his grounds except under the broad branches of an old cherry- 
tree, which had come down from the days of the Quaker shoe- 
makers who were so long the monarchs of the lands there and 
in all the neighborhood. Round the narrow circle of shade 
which this tree afforded him, he walked with his accustomed 
fidelity a certain length of time every day, whenever the sun 
prevented him from going more freely abroad. There he soon 
wore a path in the greensward, and so deep did it at last 
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become, that now — four years since any foot has pressed it-^ 
the marks still remain, as a sad memorial of his infirmity. I 
have not unfrequently watched him, as he paced his wearisome 
rounds tiiere, carrying a light umbrella in his hand, which, 
when he reached the sunny side of his circle, he raised for an 
instant to protect his eye, and then shut it again that the suf- 
fering organ might have the full benefit, not only of the exer- 
cise, but of the fresh air ; so exact and minute was he as to 
whatever could in the slightest degree afifect its condition.' 

But in this respect aU his houses were alike. His sight 
and the care needful to preserve it were everywhere in his 
thoughts, and controlled more or less whatever he did or 
undertook. 

7 Since writing these sentenceSf a sonnet has been pointed out to me in a 
cutting from one of the newspapers of the time, which refers to the circle 
round the old cherry-tree. 

** No more, iJas ! the soft returning Spring 
Shall greet thee, walking near thy favorite tree, 
Harking with patient step the magic ring 
Where pageants grand and mooarchs moved with thee, 
Thoa new Columbos ! bringing from old Spain 
Her ancient wealth to this awaiting shors ; 
Beturning, stamped with impress oi thy brain, 
tut richer treasures than her galleons bore. 
Two worlds shall weep for thee, the Old, the New, 
Now that the marble and the canvas wait 
In vain to cheer the homes and hearts so true 
Thy immortality made desolate, 
While angels en Imperishable scroll 
Record the wondrous beauty of thy souL" 

It was written, as I have learned since I copied it into this note, by a very 
cultivated lady of New York, Mrs. John Sherwood. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

1853 - 1858. 

FlItBT StTMMKB AT LthK. — WoRK OK ** PhILIP TRB SBOOND.** — MbMO- 
BAITDA ABOUT IT.--PRlim THB FIRST TWO VOLUMBS. — THBIR SuC- 

CB8S. — Addition to Bobbbt80ii*8 ** Charles the Fifth." — Memoir 
OF Mr. Abbott Lawrekce. — Goes or with ^'Priup the Second.** 
—Illness. — Dinner at Mr. Gardineb's. — €k>REESFONDBNOB. 

MR. PRESCOTT went to Lyim on the 2l8t of June, 
1853. He found it, as he recorded a few days after- 
wards, ^a sober, quiet country, with the open ocean spread 
out before him. What,** he added, " can be better for study 
and meditation ? I hope to show the fruits of it, and yet, in 
this tonic air, defy the foul fiend dyspepsia. At any rate, I 
shall be less plagued with rheumatism.'* 

His first season in his new villa, however, was not very fruit- 
ful in literary results, and he was little satisfied. It was hard 
to get settled, and interruptions from affairs were frequent 
But his life there was not without its appropriate enjoyments. 
He had visits from his friends Sir Charles and Lady Lyell, 
and from the Earl and Countess of Ellesmere, and he was 
with them all in a gay visit to New York, where they went 
for the Exhibition of that year, to which Lord Ellesmere and 
Sir Charles Lyell had come as Commissioners on behalf of the 
British government. But, though these were interruptions, 
they were much more than compensated for by the pleasure 
they gave, and, after all, he made progress enough to insure 
to him that feeling of success whidi be always found important 
for sustaining his industry. In fact, by October he was so far 
advanced with the second volume of ^ Philip the Second," that 
be began to make calculations as to the number of pages it 
might fill, as to the disposition of the remaining materials, and 
as to the time when Uie whole would be ready for the presa. 
But his arrangements contemplated some postponement of the 
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publication beyond the time he had originally proposed for it. 
When noting this circumstance, he added, with characteristic 
good-humor, " The public, I fancy, will not object to waiting." 

His results, however, in this case differed more than usual 
from his calculations. The space filled by the troubles of 
Philip with the Barbary powers, by the siege of Malta, and 
by the tragedy of Don Carlos, was more than double what 
he had reckoned for them. The consequence was, that the 
Morisco rebellion and the battle of Lepanto, which had been 
destined for the second volume, were necessarily postponed to 
the third. But all these subjects interested and excited him. 
From this time, therefore, he worked yigorously and well, and 
on the 22d of August, 1854, he finished the last note to the 
last chapter of the second volume. 
I On this occasion he made the following memoranda : — 

By next spring, when I trost these volumes will be published, nearly 
eight yean will have elapsed since the publication of the " Conquest of 
Peru,'* which was also in two volumes, and which was published in less 
than four years after the appearance of the " Conquest of Mexico." The 
cause of this diflfercnoe is to be charged even more on the state of my eyes 
than on the difficulty and extent of the subject. For a long time after 
the " Peru " was published I hardly ventured to look into a book, and 
though X have grown bolder as I have advanced, my waning vision haa 
warned me to manage my eye with much greater reserve than formerly. 
Indeed, for some time after I had finished the " Peru," I hesitated whether 
^ I should grapple with the whole subject of "Philip" in exieaso; and, 
when I made up my mind to serve up the whole barbecue instead of par- 
ticular parts, I had so little confidence in the strength of my vision, that 
I thought of calling the woric ** Memoirs," and treating the subject in a 
more desultory and superficial manner than belongs to a regular history. 
I did not go to work in a business-like style till I broke ground on tlie 
troubles of the Netherlands. Perhaps my critics may find this out. 

My first chapter was written in July, 1849, at Naliant ; my last of the 
second volume concluded at this date at Lynn, which allows about five 
years for the actual composition of the work, from which six montha 
must be deducted for a visit to England. 

The amount of the two volumes I reckon at about eleven hundred and 
fifby pages, one hundred and fifty more than a wise economy would have 
prescribed; but I hope the reader will be the gniper by it. Nothing 
remains now but to correct the earlier portions of the work, especially 
those relating to Charles the Fifth, in which all my new things have been 
forestalled since I began to write by Mignet, Stirling, &c., — a warning to 
procrastinating historians. This tinkering, with a few biographical notices, 
ought not to take more than two or three months, if my eyes stand by me. 
But, Qumiobef The two months I have been here I have hardly had 
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two ««du' me of the eje ; so mach for a stupid stram of the mwcles, 
nther than the nenre, just before I lefk town. * #- 

In Noyember he began to stereotype the wofIl, at the rate of 
ten pages a daj. Each yolume held out a little more than his 
estimate, bat the whole was completed in May, 1855, his friend 
Mr. Fobom revising it all with great care as it went through 
the press. It was not, however, immediately published. To 
suit the exigencies of the time, which, from severe financial 
embarrassments, were unfavorable to literary enterprise, it did 
not appear, either in England or in the United States, until 
November. 

An adverse decision of the House of Lords as to the power 
of a foreigner to claim copyright in England had, however, cut 
him off from his brilliant prospects there ; and in the United 
States he had changed his publishers, not from any dissatis- 
faction with them, — for, as he said, they had dealt well with 
him from first to last, — but from circumstances wholly of a 
financial character. 

Six months after the publication of the first two volumes 
of ^ Philip the Second," he made the following notice of the 
result: — 

A lettlement made with my pablishen here lest week enables me to 
speak of the soccess of the work. In England it has been published in 
four sepante editions ; one of them from the riTal hooae of Roatledge. 
It has been twiee reprinted in Germany, and a Spanish translation of it is 
now in coofm of publication at Madrid. In this conntiy eight thousand 
copies have been sold, while the sales of the preceding woriu have been so 
much improved by the impulse received finom this, that nearij thirty 
thousand volumes of them have been disposed of by my Boston pub- 
lishers, from whom I have received seventeen thousand dollars for the 
<« Philip " and the other works the last six months. So much for the 
lucre! 

From the tone of the foreign journals and those of my own country, it 
would seem that the work has found quite as much &vor as way of its 
predecessors, and, as the sales have been much greater than of any other 
of them in the same space of time, I may be considered to have as favor- 
able a breexe to cany me forward on my long vo/age as 1 could desire. 
This is very important to me, as I felt a little nervous in regard to the 
reception of the work, after so long an interval since the preceding one 
had appeared. 

It is needless to add anything to a simple statement like this. 
The success of the work was complete, and has ooutinned so. 
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The reviews of it on its first appearance were less numerous 
than thej had been in the case of its predecessors. It was a 
foregone conclusion that the book would be equal to its sub- 
ject ; and, besides, the sale both in England and in the United 
States was so large and so prompt, that the public decision was, 
in fact, made quite as soon as the critics could have been heard. 
There was, however, no difference of opinion anywhere on the 
matter ; and, if there had been, the favorable judgment of M. 
Guizot, in tlie " Edinburgh Review ^ for January, 1857, would 
have outweighed many such as are commonly pronounced by 
persons little competent to decide questions they so gravely 
claim to adjudicate.^ 

But while the publication of the first two volumes of the 
'* History of Philip the Second " was going on, Mr. Presoott 
was occupied with another work on a kindred subject, and oae 
which seemed to grow out of the circumstances of the case by 
a sort of natural necessity. I refer to the latter part of the 
reign and life of Philip's illustrious father. It was plain that 
the accounts of Grachard, drawn from manuscript sources, which 
had been already so well used in English by Stirling, and in 
French by Mignet,' respecting the Life of Charles the Fifth 
after his abdication, were so different from the accounts given 
by Robertson, that his eloquent work could no longer serve as 
a sufficient link between the times of Ferdinand and Isabella 
and those of their grandson ; still less between those of their 
grandson and Philip the Second. It had therefore more than 
once been suggested to Mr. Prescott that he should himself 
fill up the interval with an entirely new work on the reign of 
Charles the Fifth. 

But this was a task he was unwilling to undertake. On the 
one hand, he had no wish to bring himself at all into competi- 

i On the first of January, 1860, nearly 13,000 copies of these two volumes 
of the ** History of Philip the Second'* had been sold; but the number in 
England could not be given with exactness; although a few days later it was 
known that the number must have been greater than had been assumed in 
making up the above estimate. 

s The Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles V., by William Stirling (Lon- 
don, 1852, 8vo). Charles-Quint, son Abdication, son S^jour et sa Mort an 
Monast^re de Yuste, par M. Mignet (Paris, 1854, 8vo). Gachard, L. P., 
Betraite et Mort de Charles-Quint, au Monast6re de Yuste (Bruxelles, 8 voL 
Syo, 1854, sqq.)* 
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tioQ with the Scotch histonan, who had so honorably won his 
laurels ; and, on the other, the reign of Philip the Second opened 
to him a long vista of years all filled with labor ; besides which 
the times of Charles the Fifth constituted a wide subject, for 
which he had made no collections, and which he had examined 
only as a portion of Spanish history intimately connected with 
the portions immediately preceding and following it, to which 
he had already devoted himself. Still, he admitted that some- 
thing ought to be done in order to bring the concluding period 
of Robertson's History into harmony with fiicts now known 
and settled, and with the representations which must constitute 
the opening chapters of his own account of the reign of Philip 
the Second. 

In May, 1855, therefore, he began to prepare a new con- 
clusion to Robertson's ^ Charles the Fifth," and in the January 
following had completed it. It embraces that portion of the 
Emperor^s life which followed his abdication, and makes about 
a hundred and eighty pages. It was not published until the 
Buooeeding December, the intervening months having been re- 
quired to prepare and print the volumes of Robertson, to which 
the account of the last year of the Emperor's life, the one at 
Yuste, was to be the conclusion. 

I was then in Europe, and on the 8th of December, 1856, 
he wrote to me : — 

My " Charles the Fifth," or nther Robertion's, with my ContiniiatioD» 
made his how to the public to^y, like a strapping giant with a little 
nrchin holding on to the tail of his coat I can't say I expect mnch from 
it, as the best and biggest part is somewhat of the oldest. Bat people 
who like a complete series will need it to fill op the gap betwixt ** Feidi- 
iiand"and**PhiUp." 



. It had, however, the same sort of success with all his other 
works. Six thousand nine hundred copies were pnblbhed in 
London and Boston before the end of eighteen hundred and 
fifty-nine. 

As soon as his continuation of Robertson was completed, 
he gave a few weeks to the preparaUon of a Memoir of his 
fnend and kinsman, Mr. Abbott Liawrenoe, who had died in 
the preceding month of August^ It is a graceful and becom- 
ing tribute to an eminent man, who deserved well not only of 



y" 
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Masaachusetts, where he was bom and always lived, but of 
the oountiy which he had faitlifuUj served in many high ca- 
pacities at home and abroad, and which had wellnigh called 
him to what, in the course of events, became the highest.* 
The Memoir is short, originally prepared for the National Poi^ 
trait Grallery, and subsequently printed in a beautiful quarto 
form for private distribution. 

In the beginning of March, 1856, he turned again to bis 
^Hbtory of Philip the Second," and went on with it, not 
rapidly, perhaps, but still, with the exception of the time when 
he was partly occupied in correcting for the press his addition 
to *' Charles the Fifth,** his progress was good. He had a 
pleasant summer at Lynn, during the heats of the season, and 
enjoyed his life so well in the autumn at Pepperell, that he 
again thought he might make his holidays there longer in 
succeeding years. But he never did. 

" Oar aotamn v3leggiatura" he says, under date of October 30th, 1856, 
'* has been charming, as osaal, — the weather remarkably fine, — many 
of the days too Indian^ummaish, however.^ The vegetation has been 
remarkably fresh to a late period, from the great rains, and then Aiding^ 
or rather flushing into a blaze of glorious colors, which, as they passed 
away, and the fallen leaves strewed the ground with their splendors, have 
been succeeded by wider reaches of the liuidscape and the diurk-blue moan« 
tains in the distance. The old trees seem like friends of earlier days, still 
spreading out their venerable arms around me, and reminding me of him 
by whose hands so many of them were planted. No spot that I own is so 
fbll of tender reminiscences to me. 

The time has been propitious, as usual, to mental, and, I trust, moral 
progress. I have workied con amort, as I always do in these quiet shades^ 
though not with the fwran of those times when I turned off sometimes 

* 

* Mr. Lawrence came very near being nominated by the Whig party's 
convention as their candidate for Vice-President of the United States, instead 
of Mr. Fillmore, on the same ticket with General Taylor. In that caaet, Jie 
would, on the death of General Taylor, have become President of the United 
States, as did Mr. Fillmore. Mr. Lawrence lacked very few votes of this 
high success; and I shall never forget the quiet good-humor with which, a few 
minutes after he knew that he had failed of the nomination as Vice-Presi- 
dent, he came into my house, being my next-door neighbor, and told me of it. 

* This peculiar New England season is well described in a note to the 
eighth sermon of a small collection first printed privately in 1812, and after- 
wards published, by the late Bev. James Freeman, one of the wise and good 
men of his time. 

" The southwest is the pleasantest wind which blows in New England. In 
tiie month of October, in particular, after the frosts which commonly take 
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fifteen pages in a day. Bat my eyes — mj literary legs — grow Ibebler 
and feebler, as I near my grand climacteric. I hope it will be long, how- 
eTer, befons I shall have to say, Solve ameacentem, I wonld rather die in 
harness. Another year, I trust, we may get some way into December 
before going into town. Bat I don't know. It takes two to make a 
bargain in my &mily. 

The winter that followed, 1856-7, was an uohappy one, 
and not without painful auguries. I was then in Italy. My 
letters informed me that my friend was suffering from severe 
headaches. He wrote me, in reply to inquiries on the subject, 
that it was true he had suffered from a new sort of troubles ; 
but he wrote lightly and pleasantly, as if it were a matter of 
little consequence. The greatest severity of his pain was from 
December to March. During that period, he was often unable 
to work at all, and from time to time, and generally for some 
hours every day, his sufferings were very severe. 

On my return home in September, 1857, 1 found his appear- 
ance considerably changed. He was much better, I was assured, 
than he had been during the winter f and the ever-watchful 
Mrs. Prescott told me that he had been able for several months 
to pursue his literary labors nearly every day, though cautiously 
and sometimes not without anxiety on her part He was, I 
thought, not a sound man, as he was when I had last seen him, 
fifteen or sixteen months before ; for, although he suffered less 
pain in his head than he had for some time, he was seldom free 
from annoyance there. He, however, regarded the affection, 
in its different forms, as riieumatic, and as connected with all 
the kindred maladies that from his youth had been lurking in 

place at the end of September, it frequently prodnees two or three weeks of 
fair weather, in which the air is perfectly transparent, and the clonds, which 
float in a sky of the purest azure, are adon**d with brilliant colors. If at thi» 
season a man of an affectionate he*jr» and ardent imagination should Tisit the 
tombs of his friends, the southwestern breezes, as they breathe throngh the 
glowing trses, would seem to him almost articulate. Though be might not 
be so rapt in enthusiasm as to fancy that the spirits of his ancestors were 
whispering in his ear, yet he would at least imagine that he heard the still, 
small Toice of God. This charming season is called the Indian Summer, a 
name which is derived from the natives, who believe that it is caui«d by a 
wind which comes immediately from the court of their great and benevolent 
God, Cautantowwit, or the Southwestern God, the God who is superior to all 
other beings; who sends them every blessing which they ei\joy, and to wbooi 
thf souls of their fathers go altar their decease." 
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bis system. I would gladly have agreed with him, but, when 
I occasionally observed that the pain he suffered flushed his 
face and neck with a dark mahogany color, I could not drive 
away the apprehensions that haunted me. 

Still he was almost always able to occupy himself, at least 
a part of each day, with bis literary labors ; and in the first 
weeks of the new year he wrote the opening chapters of the 
Sixth Book of his '* Philip the Second/' or, if the concluding 
paragraphs of the last of them were not absolutely committed 
to paper at that time, they were composed, as was his custom, 
in his memory, and were ready to be written down at the first 
moment of leisure. This was the condition of things at the end 
of January, 1858. 

But, though he did not feel himself strong and well during 
the latter part of 1857 and in the opening days of 1858, still 
he enjoyed life almost as he had done in its happiest years. 
He not only worked, and did it well, but he took the same 
sort of pleasure in society that he always had. Dining with 
friends, which had been his favorite mode of sodal enjoyment, 
as it had been his father's, was continued, and especially dining 
with a few; an indulgence which he could not permit to be 
interfered with. One of tiie last of these occasions — 1 suppose 
the very last, before his illness in February, 1858, inteniipted 
them for several months — is so happily described by his life- 
long friend, Mr. Gardiner, that I take much pleasure in giving 
his account of it entire. He is speaking of a sort of dinners 
that Pi-escott used to call croneyings, which he particularly 
enjoyed, and of which there are occasional, though very rare 
and slight, notices in his Memoranda. 

" With what mingled emotions/' aaya Mr. Gfirdiner, '• I recall die hst 
of these occasions ! 1 am enableu ^ fix its date very nearly. It was at 
my owtfi house, either on the last day of Janoary, or one of the earliest 
days of February, 1858. It was a party so small that it hardly deserres 
the name. Frescott and two of his most intimate friends, besides myself 
and my family, were all who filled a small round table. He had suffered 
during the past year from frequent and severe headaches ; a source of 
more uneasiness to his friends than to himself, for he never attributed these 
headaches to what the event proved them to be. He tliought them either 
neuralgic, or a new phase of his old enemy, rheumatism ; nodiing that 
required extraordinary care. For a few days past he had been nnnsnally 
free from them, and this day he was particularly bright and dear. From 
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the begiDning be was in one of his most lively and amosing moods. The 
ladies were induced by it to linger longer at the table than osnal. When 
they had left, the whole company was redaced to only a party of ibar, but 
of very old friends, each of whom was stored with many reminiscences of 
like occasions, running far back ioto younger days. JPrescott overflowed 
with the full tide of mirth belonging to those days. It was a gush of rare 
enjoyment. After nearly five years, the date at which I write, I cannot 
recall a thing that was said. Probably nothing was said in itself worth 
recalling, nothing that would bear to stand alone on cold paper. But all 
tliat qnick-wittedness, lively repartee, sparkling humor, exceeding naivete, 
and droll manner of saying droll things, for which he was so remarkable 
when he let himself out with perfect ft^dom, were brought into full play. 
And then he kughed, as he only could laugh, at next to nothing, when 
he was in one of tliese moods, and made us inevitably laugh too, almost 
as the Cambridge Professor did, according to his own story. Ue stayed, 
too, considerably beyond his usual time, the rarest of all things with him. 
But he had come bent on having * a good time,' — it was so long, he said, 
since he had had one, — and hud out for it accordingly. 

** On comparing notes a few days afterwards with the two friends who 
were present, we all agreed tliat we had not seen ' the great historian ' for 
years in such a state of perfect youthful abandonment. 

'< It was a sad note of solemn warning which led us to make that com- 
parison. Bat the picture of him as he was tliat night, in all his merri* 
ment, will never fade from the memory — till all fadm" 
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Boston, November 4, 1864. 
• • • • • 

We passed a very quiet month in old PepperelL Susan was so fittigued 
with the rather bustling life we led at Lynn, that I proposed we should 
live like anchorites, bating the bread and water, in the country. So we 
had only the children and little ones. One friend, the ex-Minister to Eng- 
land, spent indeed a couple of days with us. Groton, the next town, you 
know, to Pepperell, was his birtliplace. Uis father was a lieutenant in 
my grandfather's regiment on *he memorable day of Bunker Hill, when 
British tyranny was so well humbieJ, you recollect. The two brave com- 
panions in arms were great friends, and, ueing neighbors, often sipped 
their Utddg together in the same room where their descendants took their 
champagne and sherry, the latter some of the good — I do not say the bat 
— fhuts of our glorious Revolution. It was rather interesting to think of 
it, was it not ? But poor Lawrence went from us to Groton to pass a few 
days, and while there had a bad attack of — I don't know what, nor the 
doctors either — great pains in the chest, pressure on the head, and insen- 
sibility. Yet they do not think it apoplectic in its character, but arising 
from a disturbance of the liver, to which he has been subject. Any way 
it is very alarming. It is the third attack of the kind he has had in six 
weeks, and it makes all his friends " guess and fear" for the fatore. Ue 
is now on a very caiefnl regimen^ and pays little attention to business or 
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anytliiDg that can excite him. His lo» wonld be a great one to this oom- 
manitj, and it certainly would be inestimable to his family. There are 
few whom I should be more sorry to part with, for besides good sense and 
large practical information he has such a genial nature, with snch frank 
and joyous manners as are not often found among us cold-blooded Yan- 
kees. I would not have you think from all this that he is at the point of 
death. On the contrary, I hare just met him in the street, and looking 
yery well. But his constitution is shaken. 

• • • • • 

Soon after our return to town your friends, the GoTemor-Qeneral of 
aU the Canadas and lady, turned up again, to my great satisfaction, as I 
wished to see them, and have the opportunity of paying them some atten- 
tion. I dined with them at the Ticknors day before yesterday, and to-day 
they dine with us. We shall have a dozen more friends, thBjfanuiU Sears, 
the elder and younger branches, the Ticknors supported by Hillard, and 
our brave Ex-Consul Aspinwall. Do yon think it will be prim and 
prosy t I wish yon and your husband were to help ns out with it. I 
like the Heads very much, the little I have seen of them ; well-bred, xa&r 
aflbcted, and intellectual people, with nncommon good-natore for traveUeiSy 
L e. John Bull tnvellers; 

TO LADY LYELL. 

BosTOK, Beeember 34, 1854. 

• • • • • 

Have yon seen Lord Carlisle's volume of Travels ? He sent it to me 
the other day, and it strikes me as a very agreeable record, and full of the 
noble sentiments which belong to him. 

So poor Lockhart has paid the great debt Was it not a touching 
thing that he should have died on the spot endeared to him by so many 
tender and joyous recollections, and of the same disease which destroyed 
Sir Walter too I I liked Lockhart, the little I saw of him ; and a vda 
of melancholy tinged with the sarcastic gave an interesting piquancy to 
his conversation. I don't know that it made his criticism more agreeable 
to those who were the subjects of it. 

TO LADY LiELL. 

BosTOH, December 81, 1854. 

Thank yon, dear Lady Lyell, for yonr kind note and the likeness ' 
which accompanied it. It is charming; the noble, expansive forehead, 
the little mouth that does — not speak. Nothing can be more perfect. 
It will make a nice pendant to Ticknor's, executed in the same way. This 
crystallotype — if that is the name it goes by with yon as it does with oa 
— is a miraculous invention, and one by no means auspicious to the en- 
graver, or indeed the painter. Apollo, in old times, was the patron of the 
fine arts, and of painting among the rest. But in our days he is made to 
become painter himself. 

• Of Sir Charles LyelL 
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TO LADY LYELL. 

BosToir, Mareh 15, 1865. 

• • • . a 

I mrj joa your G)ntinental tour, espedallj your visit to Berlin. It if 
a capital I should like well to see, if it were only to meet Humboldt, one 
of the very few men in the world whom one would take the trouble to 
walk a mile to see ; now that the Iron Duke is dead, I hardly know an- 
other I would go half that distance to have a look at. I have had some 
very kind letters from Humboldt, who has always taken a friendly interest 
in my historical career ; and, as this has lain in his path, it has enabled 
me to appreciate the immense services he has done to science and letters 
by his curious researches and his beautiful manner of exhibiting the resnlti 
of them to the reader. 

FROM LORD CARLISLE. 

Castle Howard, March SO, 1865. 
OpTim BT Casissimb, 

Nothing ever pleased me more, except perhaps your own most kind and 
indulgent verdict, than the opinion you enclosed to me from the erudite 
and weighty authority of Feiton.* For, besides all his intrinsic titles to 
respect and deference as scholar, author, and critic, ho had himself drunk 
in the inspiration of the self-same scenes, and knows how feebly the pale 
coloring of words can portray all the glowing realities of those classic 
shores. I will attend to your behest about the book when I get back to 
London. You will excuse me for guiding myself by Homeric precedent, 
so I shall presume to expect a Diomedcan exchange of armor, and, in re> 
turn for my light texture, to receive your full niail-chid "Philip the 
Second." 

You will have perceived that we have been shiftinp; scenes on our polit- 
ical stage with much rapidity and not a little complexity of plot. I ap- 
pear myself before you in a new character.' Suppose you come and see 
how I comport myself in it. I had once an opportunity of showing you 
a real sovereign, and I can now treat you to the representation of a mock 
one. I will not guarantee, however, that I may not have to descend from 
my throne before yon can reach its august presence. 

• • . • • 

I take up my abode in Ireland about ^pstcr. I have a comfortable 
residence there, and a roost agreeable view ; not so sparkling as that over 
the .£gean and Cycladcs, but over bright fresh green and a good outline 
of hill. I am quite serious in niging you to come. Yon may send Sum* 
ner too. 

< ProfoMor Feiton, afterwards the much-loved President of Harvard Col- 
lege, edited and illustrated with his pleasant learning ** The Diary in Twklsh 
and Greek Waten," of Lord Carlisle (1866). 

^ Ab Viceroy of Irebmd. 

17 ¥ 
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Peace be with you and jouxs at least, if it cannot be witb the wbok 
world. 

Most afiectionatcly, 

Cablislb. 

TO LADY LYELL. 

BosTOVy April 26, 18S5. 
• • • • ■ 

I don't think I do myself qaite jiistico in saying I am a fixture, becanse 
I stick to the easy-chair ; for, after all, the mind is the man, and my mind 
has carried me over many a league since I saw you last, and far back, too, 
into other centuries. If I should go to hearen when I quit this dirty ball, 
I shall find many acquaintances there, and some of tliem very respectable, 
of tlie olden time ; many whose letters I have read since their death, never 
intended for vulgar eyes to feed upon. Don't you think I should have a 
kindly greeting from good Isabella ? Even Bloody Mary, I think, will 
smile on me ; for I love the old Spanish stock, the house of Trastamara. 
But there is one that I am sure will owe me a grudge, and that is the veiy 
man I have been making two big volumes upon. With all my good-na- 
ture I can't wash him even into the darkest French gray. Ue is black 
and ail black. My friend Madame Calderon will never forgive me. Is it 
not charitable to give Philip a place in heaven 1 

■ . . . • 

So Lord Carlisle has got the Irish sceptre. He has written kindly to 
ask me to visit him this summer, and see his vice-regal state. I should 
like nothing better ; but I have my four acres of lawn, and ever so many 
greener acres of salt water to overlook, to say nothing of generations of 
descendants, who will be crying out for me like pelicans in the wilderness, 
should I abscond. An edition, by the by, of Carlisle's book is in the press 
here, and will come out under Fclton's care. He went over the same 
ground, at about the same time with Lord C. 
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BosTOH, June 17, 1856. 



We are very busy just now preparing for our seaside flitting. It ia * 
great pleasure to us that Elizabeth is to be so near us.' Her new house 
is on a larger scale, and every way a more ambitious aflkir, than ours. I 
expect to revel in babies, for. William and his wife and nursery take up 
their quarters the first month with us.' I suppose Anna Ticknor, with 
whom I dined yesterday, — no one but the family, — has told you of Mr. 
Lawrence's illness. It is the old trouble, chiefly of the liver. A fortnight 
since as I walked with him round the Common, I told him he was losing 
ground and should go to Europe. I went in and saw his wife, and it was 

* Mrs. James Lawrence, his only daughter, removed this season to a sum- 
mer villa in his neighborhood at Lynn. 
9 His eldest son, then expected from Enrope with his fkmily. 
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arreng»'d before I left, that he should take passage for England the 20th 
of Jooe. That night he became verj ill, and has been ever since in bed. 
He is now slowly mending, and, if well enough, will embark probablj 
earl/ in Jaljr ; I shoald not think, however, before the middle of it. He 
jost sent me from his sick-bed « scrap of paper, simply stating that 
••eighty yean ago, June 17th, his lather and my grandfather fonght sido 
by side on Bunker Hill/' — a stilling leminiscenoe for a sick-bed. 

FROM THE EARL OF ELLESBiERE. 

OxroBD, September 27, 1866. 
Deas Ms. Prbscott, 
Your kind and sad letter has remained long nnacknowledged. It 
reached me at a moment when I was leaving London for an excnrsion 
less of pleasure than of business, a visit to the Paris Exhibition ; and 
from my arrival there to my return a few days since I have been deprived 
of any use of my right hand by my usual enemy. If my right hand had 
more cunning than it pretends to, it could not convey what either Lady 
EUesmere or myself (eels on the frustration of the pleasant hope we had 
lately entertained of meeting again with the kind and good friendi whom 
I yet hope to meet, though not in this weary world.** 

It seems but a day, bnt an hour, since he left us, 
With no sign to prepare us, no warning to pain. 

As we clung to the hand of which death has bereft us, 
Little thinking we never should elasp it again. 

Wo ought to have thought so; — to earth, for a season, 
WorUL friendship, and goodness are lent, but not given { 

And faitn but confirms the conjecture of reaMm, 
That the dearest to earth are the fittest for heaven. 

I ventore to quote the above, not as good, for they are my own, hot at 
apposite, be they whose they may. They were written oo the loss of a 
rery valued friend and relative. Lord William Bentinck. We need no 
knell over the Atlantic to tell us of the frailty of human ties. I have 
penonally been spared as yet, and no name is coupled with the horrors of 
our late Crimean despatches which directly concerns mine or me ; but 
some have been reaped in this bloody harvest whom I knew enough to 
value, and many — a son among the number —> are exposed to the further 
chances of this awful and apparently interminable struggle. Nothing 
is on record since the siege of Jerusalem, unless it be some of the pas- 
sages of the retreat from Moscow, which equals the sickening horron of 
the ** Times" of to-day ; and we in England, though our people did what 
they could, and died in the Redan, have not the blaze of success to con- 
sole us, which makes France forget iu losses. I believe our cause is good. 
I cannot truly say tliat in other respects, as a nation, we have deserved 
other than severe trial, for we entered on this war, in my opinion, with 
much levity, ignorance, and presumption. I think we were right in going 
lo war, and that we could not long have avoided it; bat it Is one thiog li 

^ Mr. Abbott Lawrence. 
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ikce a great calamity calmly and sternly, from a aensa of right and doly^ 
and another to coart the encounter with cheers and jeers and vannting. I 
writhe under the government of JonmaHsm. We are governed at boroe^ 
and represented abroad, by a press which makes us odious to the world. 
I am here at Oxford doing rather hard and unpaid service on a com- 
mission for shaping out and reguUting the introduction of the changes 
directed by Parliament in the University; — a good deal of dry and 
heavy detail, but not without interest and some prospect of ultimate 
advantage. I lie on my back, and dignities drop into my mouth. I am 
appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Lancashire, for the excellent reason that 
there happens to be nobody else who comes within the usual category of 
qualifications of rank, residence, and political tendencies. It makes me a 
General of seven regiments of militia, an Admiral, and Gustos Kotulorum, 
and covers me with silver-laoe and epaulets ! It does not, thank Heaven, 
in Lancashire convey, as in other counties, the power of recommending 
persons to the magistracy. The fact is, there is usually nothing to do in 

the office^ but at present the militia does involve some business 

£. Ellesmsbb. 

FROM MB. HATiLAM> 

PiCKHUBST Bboom LBT, Kent, December 6, 186S. 

Mt dbab Mr. Pbescott, 

I most return you my best thanks for your very kind present of your 
'* History of Philip the Second/' which I received in town from Bentley 
last week. I only repeat the universal opinion in praising the philosoph- 
ical depth of reflection, the justness of the sentiments, and the admirable 
gnce of the style. I have not been lately in the way of seeing many 
people, but I am convinced that there will hardly be a difllerence of opin- 
ion upon the subject If I regret anything, it is that you have so large a 
portion of your labor left behind. 

You are quite right in supposing that the local interest about public 
events is unfavorable to literature. Macaulay's volumes will probably 
appear within a fortnight. He prints, I believe, twenty-five thousand 
copies, and they are all bespoken. 

• • • • • 

With my best wishes, believe me, my dear Mr. Plnescott, 

Very truly yours, 

Hekbt Hallak. 

TO MBS. MILMAN. 

BosTOH, December 24, 1856. 

..... 

I had a note from Macaulay the other day, in which he spoke of having 

just finished his book. I suppose ere now it is launched upon the great 

deep. I am glad that he has given me time to get out of the way with 

my little azgosy, before taking the wind out of my sails. His readers on 
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side of Jie water count hy thonsaDds and tens of thoosands. There 
is no man who speaks to such an audience as Macaulay. It is cenuinljr a 
great responsibility. I was sony to learn from him that he was confined 
to his bouse. When I was in England, he seemed to have too robust a 
constitution to be easilj shaken by disease. 

I gather my little circle of children and grandchildren about me to- 
morrow, to keep our merry Christmas. There will be a touch of saduess 
in it, bowerer ; for more than one seat will be made vacant by the death 
of poor Mr. Lawrence. His death has made a sad gap in our fiuuily 
gatherings. He will long live in the hearts of all who knew him. 

Play remember me, my dear Mrs. Milman, in the kindest manner, to 
my good friend your husband, and to your family, and believe me 

Very truly and afiectionately yours, 

Wm. H. FBxaooTT* 



TO COUNT ADOLPHE DE CIBCOUBT. 

BoaroR, April 7, 1856. 
Mt pbae Couht Cibooukt, 

I have read with the greatest pleasure your letter containing your 
remarks upon " Philip the Second." The subject is a difficult one to 
treat, and 'I have naturally felt a good deal of solicitude in regard to the 
judgment of competent critics upon it. The opinions, as far as I have 
gathered them from the criticisms that have appeared in EngUnd and in 
this country, have certainly been very friendly to me ; but I cannot but 
feel that very few of those that criticise the work are pardculariy qualified 
to judge of it, Ibr the simple reason, that they are not acquainted with the 
subject, or with the historic sources from which the narrative is derived. 
I was particnlariy gratified, therefore, to get an opinion from you so 
fiivorable on the whole to the execution of the task. And yet I am 
aware that, from a friend such as you are, not merely the gnmum boHm, 
but a whole bushel of salt, to take our English measure, must be allowed. 
I have also had the pleasure of receiving this week a letter frx>m Oaehard, 
and no critic can be more qualified certainly in what relates to the Nether- 
lands, and I hope you will not think It vanity in me when I say to yon 
that his approval of my labors was conveyed in a tone of apparent candor 
and good faith which gave me sincere pleasure. 

What gave me no less pleasure than your general commendation was 

J the list of errata which accompanied it; not that I was happy to find I had 

' made so many blunders, but that I possessed a friend who had the candor 

* and, sagacity to point them out I am filled with astonishment when I 

reflect on the variety, the minuteness, and the accuracy of your knowl- 

elge. With this subject, tlirown up by chance before you, you seem to 

be as familiar as if it had been your tp^daUU. I shall not fail to profit 

by your intelligent criticism, as my future editions in England and my 

own country will testify. Allow me to say, however, that your closing 

critique on a reading of Balbi, which I give in the notes, is not, I think, 

conformable to the author's meaning. This I gather from the context as 

well as from a more explicit statement on the subject by Caideron, another 
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Mithoritj quoted by me, from whom the reasoiiB given by me in the text 
are more especially derived. When tlie notice which yon have heen so 
kind as to write of the work appears, yon will have &e kindness to send 
it to me ; and this reminds me that I have not been so fortunate as to 
receive an article which yon promised some time since to send me on the 
career of Charles le T^m^raire, a subject which has much interest for me, 
and which X trust you will not forget. 

Do you know that our friends the Ticknors propose to visit Europe in 
the spring, and to pass a year or more on the Continent 1 I know yon 
will like to take by the hand again this dear old friend, who has a mind 
as bright, and a heart as warm, as in earlier days. I know no one whose 
society I can so ill spare. I met your friend Mrs. — — last evening, and 
she spoke to me about yon and Madame de Ciroonrt, whom she dpoke of 
tui being in a very poor state of health. I was aware that she had suf- 
fered much from the deplorable accident which lately befell her ; but I 
trust, for your sake and for that of the society of which she is so distin- 
guished an ornament, that her apprehensions have exaggerated the 
amount of her illness. 

I congratulate you on the termination of this unhappy war, which 
seemed likely to bring nothing but misery to all the parties engaged in it, 
though Napoleon may have found his account in the lustre which it has 
thrown upon the French arms ; a poor compensation, after all, to a 
reflecting mind, for the inevitable evils of war. In the mean time you 
are blessed with an imperial baby, which, I suppose, is equivalent to half 
a dosKen victories, and which will be worth more to Napoleon, if it can 
serve to perpetuate his dynasty. But whoever has read tlie past of France 
for the last thirty years will feel no great confidence in omens for the 
future. 

We have some petty subjects for quarrelling with John Bull on hand 
just now, which may easily be disposed of, if the governments of the two 
countries are in a tolerably amiable mood. If they are not, I trust there 
is good sense and good feeling enough in the two nations to prevent their 
coming to blows about trifles which are not of the slightest real import- 
ance to either party. Unhappily, it does sometimes happen that disputes, 
which are founded on feeling rather than reason, are the most difficult for 
reasonable men to settle. 

With constant regard, believe me, my dear Count Ciroourt, 

Very truly your friend, 

Wm. H. Pbbboott. 



TO SIB CHARLES LTELL. 

BosTOH, November 11, 1859. 
• • • . • 

I wrote to her [Lady Lyell] in my last letter, I think, that I was about 
to send something again in the historical way into the world. The 
greater part, however, is not my work, but that of a much bigger man. 
Robertson, you know, closes his « History of Charles the Fifth " with his 
reign, bestowing only two or three pages, and those not the most aocnrate. 
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[ on his life aftit his abdication. As his reign comes between that of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella and the reign of that virtuous monarch Philip the 

I Second (who may be considered as to other Catholics what a Puseylte 
is to other Protestants), my publishers thought it would be a proper 
thing — that is a good thing — if I were to furnish a continuation of Rob- 
ertson, for which I have the materials, so as to bring him within tlie 
tegular series of my historical works. This I have accordingly done to 
the tune of som^ hundred and fifty pages, with comparatively little trouble 
to myself, having already touched on this theme in " Philip the Second." 
It was intended for the Yankee public in particular ; but Routledge brings 
it out in London in four editions at once ; and a copy of the largest octavo 
I have ordered him to send to you. Do not trouble yourself to read it, 
or thank me for it, but put it on your shelves, as a memento of firiend- 
■hip, veiy sincere, for yon. 



FBOM DEAl? MILMAN. 

Dbamkbt St. Paulas, December 1, 1866. 
Mr DBAS Fbibnd, 

The date of yonr last letter looks reproachfolly at me, bat I am sore 
that you will ascribe my long silence to anjrthing rather than want of the 
most sincere and cordial friendship. I received it daring oar summer 
wanderings in Germany, where we passed many weeks — holiday-weeks — 
in great enjoyment, and, I rejoice and am thankful to be able to say, in 
nnintemiptod, perhaps improved, health. We paid a visit to our friend 
Bunsen at Hcidelbeig, whom we found (I know not whether yon made his 
acquaintance in England) in the dignity and happiness of literary quiet and 
labor, after having so honorably tost his high diplomatic position. He 
baa a beantifully situated boose, looking over the bright Keckar, and up 
to the noble ruins of the Castle. From thence we took the course of 
the fine Bavarian cities, Aschafienbnrg, Wnrtzbnrg, Bamberg, Niirem- 
berg. At Donaawik we Uooched on the rapid Danube, and followed its 
•tream to Vienna and to Pesth. To os the Danube is a noble stream, 
especially after its junction with the Inn, amid the magnificent scenery 
abont Passao ; though I know that you Americans give yourselves great 
airs, and would think but lightly of the power and volume of such a 
river. From Vienna to Fragoe and Dresden. At Dresden we had the 
great pleasure of (ailing in with the Ticknors, whom I had frequently 
seen during their short stay in London ; and also with their most charm- 
ing relative, our friend Mrs. Twisleton and her lord. Then to Berlin, 
and after a peep into Holland we found our way home. We, indeed, 
have been hardly settled at home (having paid some visits in the aatamn) 
till within two or throe weeks. 

Among the parcels which awaited me on my airival was yonr graceful 
and just tribute to the memory of our excellent friend, poor llr. Lawrence. 
I should have read it with great interest for his sake if from another hand, 
'— with how much more, when it came from yon, executed with yonr ac- 
eostomed skill and yoor pleaaaat style, heightened byyoor n^gret and 
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T have not jet seen jonr concluding chapters (announced in this week's 
Athenseam) to the new edition of Robertson's " Charles the Fifth." 1 
doabt not that jou have foond mnch to say, and much that we shall be 

glad to read, after Stirling's agreeable book (By the way, at the 

Goldene Krcuz Hotel at Regensbui^ [Hatisbon], which was once a fine 
palace, they show the room in which John of Austria was bom.) But 
his life is comparatively of trivial moment in the darkening tragedy (for 
you must allow it to gather all its darkness) of Philip the Second's later 
years. Though I would on no account ui^ you to haste incompatible 
with the full investigation of all the accumulating materials of those fear- 
ful times, yet you must not allow any one else to step in before yon, and 
usurp the property which you have so good a- right to claim in that awful 
impersonation of all that is anti-Christian in him who went to his grave 
with the conviction, that he, above all other men, had dischaiged the 
duties of a Christian monarch. 

I am now, as you may suppose, enjoying my repose with all my full 
and unexhausted interest in literary subjects, in history especially, and 
poetry, (I trust that it will last as long as my life,) but without engaging 
in any severe or continuous labor. Solve seneaoeniem, is one of the wisest 
adages of wise antiquity, though the aged horse, if he finds a {»leasant 
meadow, may allow himself a light and easy canter. I am taking roost 
kindly to my early friends, the classic writers ; having read, in the course 
of my later life, so much bad Greek and Latin, I have a right to refiresh 
myself, and very refreshing it is, with the fine clear writings of Greece 
and Rome 

So far had I written when, behold ! your second letter made its appear- 
ance, annoQucing your promised present of " Charles the Fifth." I at 
first thought of throwing what I had written behind the fire, but soon de- 
termined rather to inflict npon you another sheet, with my best thanks, 
and assurances that I shall not leave my neighbor Mr. Routledge long at 
peace 

And now to close, my deer friend, I must add Mrs. Milman's kind love. 
She begs me to say that you have read her a lesson of charity towards 
Philip the Second, which she almost doubts whether your eloquence can 

fully enforce upon her 

H. H. MiLMAir. 

Do come and see us again, or make me twenty yean younger, that I 
may cross to you. 

TO LADY MARY LABOUCHERB. 

Boston, February 7, 1867. 
Mt dbak Ladt Mabt, 
It was with very great pleasure that I received the kind note in your 
handwriting) which looked like a friend that I had not looked upon for a 
long time. And this was followed soon after by the portrait of your dear 
mother, forwarded to me by Colnaghi from London. It is an excellent 
likeness, and recalls the same sweet and benevolent expression which has 
lingered in my memory ever since I parted from her at Castle Howard 
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1 hare wished that I conld think that I should ever see her again in her 
princely residence. But there fs little chance, I fear, of mj meeting her 
again in this world. Praj, when you next see her, give my most respect- 
fid and aflectionate remembrances to her. You have been fortunate in 
keeping one parent from the skies so long. My own mother survived till 
some few years since, and we were never parted till death came between 
us. This is a blessing not to be estimated. And she was so good that 
her removal, at the age of eighty-four, was an event less to be mourned on 
her account than on ours who survived her. 

I was extremely sorry to hear of Lord Ellesmere's severe illness. Sir 
Henry Holland gave me some account of it in a letter some time since. 
From what yoa write and what I have heard elsewhere, I fear that his 
restoration to health is still far finom being complete. 

I wish there were any news here that would interest yon. But I 
lead a very quiet, domestic sort of life, which, as &r as I am concerned, 
affords little that is new. I am at present robbed of both my sons, who 
are passing this winter in Paris, and probably will pass the next in Italy. 
The eldest has his wife and children with him, and I carry on a sort of 
nursery correspondence with my little granddaughter, who has almost 
reached the respectable age of five. My own daughter, Mrs. Lawrence, 
and her two children, live within a stone's-throw of me, both in Boston 
and in the country, where we pass our summers. And this doubles the 
happiness of life. 

It is a pleasant thing for as that our two nations should have sach 
kindly feelings as they now seem to have for one another. The little 
affiiir of the " Resolute " seems to have called them all out. We are 
brethren who have too large an inheritance in common of the past to for- 
get it all for some petty quarrel about a thing which can be of no real 
importance to either. 

I am glad to learn that the members of your own family are in such 
good health. I suppose you see little of Morpeth, to whom I write occa- 
sionally, and think myself lucky when I get an answer, especially when it 
comes through so kind a secretary as you. I am not likely to forget your 
features, for the charming portrait which yon last sent me stands in a 
frame on a ledge of my book-case in the library, which is our sitting- 
room. 

Pray remember me most kindly to your sisters and yoar brother 
Charles, and believe me, dear Lady Mary, with sincere regards to Mr. 
Labonchere, 

Most tmly and affectionately yoars, 

Wm. H. Pkbsoott. 

TO LADY LYELL. 

BotTov, April 4, 1867. 

• • • a • 

I beliere I told yon of my headaches, which Jackson considers as be- 
longing to my rheumatic habits, and bred in the bone. Very bad habits 
they are. I am happy to say the aches have nearly subsided, though I 
have lost two good months by them. Agassis, who dined with me on 
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Wednesday, filled me with envy by saying he had worked fifteen houra the 
day before. What is the man made of ? The great book on Turtles has 
been delayed, from his desire to make it more complete. He has bronght 
into it discussions on a great variety of themes terrestrial and celestial. It 
reminded me, I told him, of the old cosmographical myth of the Indians, 
where the world was said to rest on an elephant and the elephant on the 
back of a tortoise. For myself, I think it Would be a great improvement 
if he would furnish a chapter on turtledoves, with their tender associations, 
instead of the real turtle, whose best associations, as far as I know, are 
those connected with an alderman or a lord-mayor's feast. But Agassis 
thinks he has not half exhausted the subject 

FROM MR. iRvma 

SuNXTSiDK, August 25, 1867. 
Mt DEA.it Mr. Prbbcott, 

Tou say ** you don't know whether I care about remarks on my books 
fW>m friends, though they be brothers of the craft." I cannot pretend to 
be above the ordinary sensitiveness of authorship, end am especially alive 
to the remarks of a master-workman like yourself. I have never been less 
confident of myself and more conscious of my short-comings, than on thie 
my last .undertaking, and have incessantly feared that the interest might 
flag beneath my pen. You may judge, therefore, how much I have been 
gratified by your assurance that the interest felt by yourself and Mrs. Free- 
cott on reading the work " went on crescendo from the beginning, and did 
not reach its climax till the last pages." 

I thank you, therefore, most heartily, for your kind and acceptable 
letter, wliich enables me to cheer myself with the persuasion that I have 
not ventured into the field once too often ; and that my last production 
has escaped the fate of the Archbishop of Ghranada's. 

You hint a wish that I would visit your Northern latitudes, and partake 
of the good-fellowship that exists there ; and, indeed, it would give me the 
greatest pleasure to enjoy commnnionship with a few choice spirits like 
yourself, but I have a growing dread of the vortex of gay society into 
which I am apt to be drawn if I stir from home. In fact, the habits of 
literary occupation, which of late years I have indulged to excess, have 
almost unfitted me for idle, gentlemanly life. Relaxation and repose begin 
to be insupportable to me, and I feel an unhealthy hankering after my 
study, and a disposition to relapse into hard writing. 

Take warning by my case, and beware of literary intemperance. 
Ever, my dear Presoott, 

Yours very truly, 

Washington Isyino. 

TO LADY LYELL. 

November 80, 18A7. 

• . a . . 

When the times are bad, I fortunately have a snug retreat on my little 
ihrm of the sixteenth century, and an hour or two's conversation with my 
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good friend Philip generally pats me at peace with the world. I sappose 
yoa eschew all books while yon are on the wing. If yon ever meet with 
an English one, and can get hold of Thackeray's last, «< The Virginians/' 
publishing in numbers, I believe, in England as well as here, I wish you 
would look at it, if only to read the first paragraph, in which he pays a 
very nice tribute to my old swords of Bunker Hill renown, and to Uicir 
unworthy proprietor. It was very prettily done of him. I am well booked 
up now in regard to my English friends, first firom the TicknorB, whom I 
have examined and cross-examined until I am well enough acquwnted 
with their experiences, and now Sumner has arrived and given me four or 
five hours' worth of his in an uninterrupted stream, and a very pleasant 
racontewr he is, especially when he talks of the friends of whom I have such 
a loving remembrance on your side of the water. He seems to have had 
quite a triumphant reception. When a Yankee makes his appearance in 
London circles, the first question asked, I fancy, if they think him wortli 
asking any about, is whether he is a pro-slavery man, or an anti-slavery, 
and deal with him accordingly. It would seem droll ijf, when an English- 
man lights on our soil, the fi»t question we should ask should be whether 
be was in fiivor of making the Chinese swallow opium, or whether he was 
opposed to it ; as if that were not only the moral, but the social, standard 
by which eveiything was to be tested, and we were to cut him or caress 
him accordingly. But Sumner was hailed as a martyr, and enjoys — 
quite oontraiy to usage — the crown of martyrdom during his own life- 
time. Hii ovation has agraed with him, and he goes to Waahiqgtoo thia 
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1858-1859. 

FiitsT Attack of Apopt^xr. —Yields beadilt. — Clbabicess of Mnn>. 
— Composure. — Imfirmities. — Gradual Improyembnt. — Occupa- 
TiOKs. — Prints the third Volume of ** Phiup the Second.** — Sum- 
mer AT Ltnn and Pepperell. — Notes to the ** Conquest of Mex- 
ico.** — Return to Boston. — Desire fob active Literabt Labor. — 
Ague. — Correspondence. 

ON the 4th of February, 1858, in the afternoon, I hap- 
pened to call on mj friend for a little visit or a walk, 
that being the portion of the day in which, from our respective 
occupations, we oflenest saw each other. As I entered, the 
air of the servant who opened the door surprised me, and I 
hardly understood the words he uttered with great emotion, to 
tell me that Mr. Prescott was suddenly and seriously ilL He 
had, in fact, been seized in the street a couple of hours before, 
and the affection was evidently of the brain, and apoplectic 

The attack occurred just on his return from his accustomed 
walk in the early afternoon. Indeed, he reached home with 
some difficulty, and went, not without much effort, at once, 
and as it were instinctively and almost unconsciously, to his 
working study. His mind wandered for a few moments, and 
his powers of speech and motion were partly suspended. The 
earliest articulate words he uttered were to his wife, as she was 
tenderly leaning over him : " My poor wife I I am so sorry f(M* 
you, that this has come upon you so soon I " 

The symptoms were not formidable, and those that seemed 
most threatening yielded to remedies in the course of the 
afternoon. His venerable physician, Dr. Jackson, expressed 
himself to me at nine o'clock in the evening with much hope- 
fulness, and the next day nearly all anxiety concerning an 
immediate recurrence of the disease was gone. But a mark 
had been made on his physical constitution which was never to 
be obliterated. 
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For the first two days he was kept almost entirely in bed, 
and in a state of absolute rest and quietness, with his room 
somewhat darkened. On the third day I saw him. He talked 
with me as clearly as he ever had when in full health, and 
with intellectual faculties as unclouded. But his utterance 
was slightly afi'^cted. His movements were no longer assured. 
A few words and many proper names did not come promptly 
at his summons. He occasionally seemed to see figures — espe- 
cially the figure of a gentleman in black — moving about the 
room, though he was quite aware that the whole was an opti- 
cal delusion. If he looked into a book, one line was strangely 
mintvled with another, and the whole became confused and 
illegible. All this he explained to me in the simplest and 
clearest manner, as if he were speaking, not of his own case, 
but of that of another person. He was, in fact, not under the 
smallest misapprehension as to the nature of his attack, nor 
as to what might be its consequences at a moment's notice. 
Neither did he at all exaggerate his danger, or seem alarmed 
or anxious at the prospect before him. He saw his condition 
as his physidans and his family saw it, and as the result proved 
that it must have been fram the first 

In five or six days he walked out with assistance ; but he 
was put upon a rigorous, vegetable diet, and his strength re- 
turned slowly and imperfectly. After a few weeks the irregu- 
larity in his vision was corrected ; his tread became so much 
more firm Uiat he ventured into the streets alone ; and his 
enunciation, except to the quick ear of aflTection, was again 
distinct and naturaL But his utterance never ceased to be 
marked with a slight effort ; proper names were never again so 
easily recalled as they had been ; and, although his appropriate 
gait was recovered, it was at best a little slower than it had 
been, and, in the last weeks of his life, when I walked with 
him a good deal, he sometimes moved very heavily, and more 
than onoe called my attention to this circumstance as to a coo- 
siderable change in his condition. In his general appearance, 
however, at least to a casual observer, in the expression of his 
fine manly countenance, and in his whole outward bearing, he 
seemed such as he had always been. Those, therefore, who 
saw him only as he was met in his accustomed walks, thought 
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him quite recovered. But bis family and his more intimate 
iiiends were too vigihmt to be thus deluded. Thej knew, from 
the first, that he was no longer the same. 

Reading was the earliest pleasure he enjojed, exoept that 
(^ the society of his household and of a chosen few out of it. 
But it was onlj the lightest books to which he could listen 
safety, — novels and tales, — and it was only those he liked 
best, such as Miss £dgeworth*s Helen and Scott's Guj Man- 
nering, that could satisfy liim enough to enable him tb kUjp liis 

intion fastened on them. Even of such he soon wearied, 
and turned with more interest, though not with conviction, to 
parts of Buckle's first volume on the ^ History of Civilization," 
then recently published.^ 

A very different and a stronger interest, however, he felt in 
listening, as he did a little later, to the accounts of cases of 
eminent men of letters resembling his own ; to Adam Fergu- 
son's, in the Memoirs of Lord Cockbum, which was full of 
encouragement, and to Scott's, in Lockhart's "• Life," which, on 
the other hand, could not fail to sadden him, and yet which 
he insisted on following, through all its painful details, to its 
disheartening, tragical catastrophe. 

This phasis of his disease, however, passed gradually away, 
and then he began to crave afi'esh the occupations and modes 
of life to which he had always been accustomed ; — simple, both, 
as they could be, and laborious, but which had become seriously 
important to him from long habit. His physician advised a 
very moderate and cautious use of wine ; a glass a day at tirat, 
and afterwards a little moi'e, so as to increase his strength, and 
enable him to return, in some degree at least, to the studies 
that were so necessary to his daily happiness ; still restricting 
him, however, to a merely vegetable diet. The prescriptions 
were rigorously obeyed ; and he was able soon to take exercise 
in walking equal to four miles a day, which, if it was mate- 
rially less than he had found useful and easy when he was in 

1 When Professor Playfair was suflering from his Inst painAiI disease, his 
affectionate attendants tried to amu»e him with the early novels of Scott, then 
just in the course of publication, and other books of the same sort, which, 
when well, he much enjoyed. But now the}' soon became wearisome to him. 
" Try a little of Newtoii^s * Principia,*" said the dying philosopher; and, for 
a time, his attention was commanded. 
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full health, was yet much more than he had of late heen ahle to 
Bostmn. It was, therefore, a great point gained, and he thank- 
fullj acknowledged it to be such. But still he marked the 
difference in his general strength, and knew its meaning. 

Enooaraged, howeyer, bj his improvement, such as it was, 
and permitted at least, if not counselled to it, bj his medical 
adviser, he now adventured once more within the domain of 
his old and fiivorite studies. He did not, indeed, undertake to 
prepare anything for the fourth volume of ^ Philip the Sec- 
ond " ; nor did he even go on to fill out the third to the full 
proportions into which he had originally determined to cast it. 
But the conclusion of the last chapter that he ever finished, 
a few paragraphs only — which, as was his wont, he had, I 
believe, composed before his attack and had preserved to a 
good degree in his memory — was now reduced to writing, 
and the manuscript completed so fiur as it was destined ever 
to be. 

In April, 1858, he went to press with it, and in the ooune 
of the summer the stereotyping was finished ; the whole having 
undergone, as it advanced, a careful revision from his ever- 
faithful friend, Mr. Fokom. In this part of the work of pub- 
lishing, he took much pleasure ; more, I believe, than he had 
before in any similar case. The reason is simple. He did not 
like to think that he was, in consequence of his diminished 
strength, obliged to reduce the amount of *fais intellectual exer- 
tions ; and, while his present^ occupation was light and easy, 
he could feel that it was indispensable, and that it came now 
in regular course, instead of being taken up because he was 
unequal to work that was heavier. He expressed this to me 
with much satisfaction at Lynn one day after dinner, when he 
was near the end of his task ; for, although he felt the fearful 
uncertainty of his condition, he did not like to think that he 
was in any degree yielding to it His courage, in this respect, 
was absolute. It never faltered. 

At Fepperell, where he went on the 25th of September, he 
ventured a little further. In 1844 two translations of his 
*^ Conquest of Mexico" had appeared in Mexico itself, one of 
which was rendei'ed more than commonly important by the 
comments of Don Jos^ F. Ramirez at the end of the second 
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volame, and ihe other by the notes of Don Lucas Alaman, a 
statesman and man of lettera of no mean rank, who had long 
occupied himself with the history of his country. Mr. Prescott 
now busied himself with these materials, as« I think, he had 
done before, and prepared a considerable number of additions 
and emendations for a future edition of the original work. 

^ I am now amusing myself," he says, under the date of Sep- 
tember 30th, ^ with making some .emendations and additional 
notes for a new edition, some day or other, of the ' Conquest 
of Mexico.' Two Mexican translations of the work, enriched 
with annotations, furnish a pretty good stock of new materials 
for the purpose." The amount that he accomplished is con- 
siderable, and it will, I hope, be used hereafter, as its author 
intended it should be. 

But though such labor was light compared with that needful 
in the prosecution of his studies for the ^ History of Philip the 
Second," if he had ventured to take them up in earnest, still 
little that he did during that summer and autumn was wholly 
free from painful effort I witnessed it more than once while 
he was at Lynn, where headaches, though treated as of little 
account, yet gave occasion for grave apprehensions, — not the 
less grave, because their expression, which could have done 
only harm, was carefully forborne by those about him. 

His occupations at Pepperell, however, can hardly have in- 
jured him. At any rate, he felt that what he had done had 
been an amusement rather than anything else ; and when he 
led that much-loved region, with its cheerful drives and walks, 
and with all the tender associations that rested on it) — that 
tapestried the rooms of the old house and lighted up the whole 
landscape, and its waters, woods, and hills, — he made the fol- 
lowing simple record : — 

Pepperell, October 28th. — Betam to town to-morrow. The oonntry 
IB DOW in its splendid autumn robe, somewhat torn, however, and draggled 
by the rain. Have been occupied with corrections and additions to my 
** Mexico." On my return to Boston shall resume my labors on " Philip/' 
and, if my health continues as good as it has been this summer shall 
hope to make some progress. But I shall not press matters. Our viiUg* 
giatura has been brightened by the presence of all the children and grand- 
children, God bless them 1 And now we scatter again, but not far apart. 

These touching words are the last he ever wrote in the 
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priTate Memoranda, which he had now kept aboye forty years, 
and there are no words in the whole mass of above twelve 
hundred pages that are more expressive of what was pecaliar 
to him. His domestic affections were always uppermost in his 
character, and never more so than they were in the last weeks 
and months of his life ; indeed, I think, never so much and 
80 manifestly. How he loved his children, — all his children, 
— how he delighted in his grandchildren, how he held them 
all ''in his heart of heart," those who most knew him, knew 
best 

On his return to Boston, he looked stronger than he did when 
he left it four months earlier. His spirits were more natural ; 
sometimes as bright as they had ever been. He was in better 
flesh, and his muscular power was increased, although not 
much. But I think he never passed a day without a sense of 
the shadow that he knew must always rest on his way of life, 
whether it should be long or short 

During the first weeks afler his coming to town, he was 
occupied with affairs that had accumulated during his absence. 
As usual, they somewhat wearied and annoyed him ; perhaps 
more than they had on other similar occasions. But he dis- 
missed them from his thoughts as soon as he could, and then 
he seemed to turn with a sort of irresistible craving to the in« 
tellectual pursuits which long habit and conscientious devotion 
to them had made so important to his happiness. 

About New Year of 1859, he spoke to me more than once 
<yf a change in his modes of life. He thought, as he told me, 
that, if his diet were made more nourishing, his general strength 
would be improved, and he should thus become capable of more 
labor in all ways, and especially upon his *^ Philip the Second." 
On this, however, he did not venture. His obedience to his 
medical director was exact to the kst He restrained himself 
rigiirously to a vegetable diet, and never took more wine than 
was prescribed to him, as if it had been a medicine. 

But he oould not fully resist the temptation of his old books 
and manuscripts ; nor was he altogether discouraged by his wise 
professional adviser from making an inconsiderable and wary 
experiment with them. Indeed, something of the sort seemed 
to have become important for his health as well as for his spir- 
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its, which were now pining for the aliment that was demanded 
alike by his physical and moral constitution. During two or 
three weeks, therefore, he was occupied with that portion of 
the History of Philip the Second with which his fourth volume 
would necessarily open. His researches, no doubt, were not 
as laborious as they had sometimes been, when he was busy 
with a difficult subject. They were, in fact, entirely prefatory, 
involving only the plan of an opening chapter, and the general 
mode in which that part of the war of the Netherlands might 
be discussed, to which the volume itself was to be largely 
devoted. Even in this, I believe, he was careful, and gave 
much less time to work than was his wont. But whenever he 
thought, he thought intently. He could not help it. It was 
a habit which he had cultivated with so much care, that he 
could not now shake it off. It is possible, therefore, that his 
occupations during these weeks were among the causes that 
hastened the final event. But if they were, their influence 
must have been small. Nothing gave token of what, from 
inscrutable causes, was not only inevitable, but was near. . 

About a fortnight before his death, he suffered from an ague, 
which gave him so much pain, that it entirely interrupted his 
accustomed occupations. During the five or six days of its 
continuance, I spent the leisure of each aflemoon with hun. 
His strength was a good deal diminished, and he was generally 
lying on his sofa when I saw him ; but never was he brighter 
or more agreeable, never more cheerful or more interesting. 
And so it continued to the end. I saw him only twice or three 
times afterwards ; but those who were constantly with him, and 
watched every word and movement with affectionate solicitude, 
observed no change. 

That his intellectual faculties were not affected, and that 
his temperament had lost little of its charming gayety, the 
letters and memoranda of the year leave no doubt They 
were not, I suppose, always written without effort, but the 
effort was successful, which, in general, it would not have 
been, and in his case was so in consequence mainly of the 
original elements that had been so gently mixed in his whole 
nature. 
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TO MR. BANCROFT. 

Boston, February 19 (indorsed 1868). 
Dear Bancboft, 

It is well enough for a man to. be ill sometimes, if it is only to show 
to him the aflbctionate sympathy of his friends, though in truth this was 
hardly necessary to prove yours. Two weeks since I had a slight touch 
of pfl[ralysis, which should have fallen on a man of more flesh than I can 
ooast. It was so slight, however, that the doctor thinks there was no 
rupture of any vessel in the brain. The effects of it have passed off*, 
excepting only some slight damage in that part of the cranium which 
hold^ proper names. I am somewhat reduced, as much perhaps in conse- 
quence of the diet I am put upon as the disease ; for meat and generous 
wine are proscribed for the present. 

So you are to make your bow to the public in May ; and the world, I 
have DO doubt, as it shows signs of revival, will gladly wake irom its 
winter's trance to receive you. 

That is a charming paragraph which you have sent me, containing a 
letter wholly new to me,' and I look forward to the hours when I shall 
devour the eoming volume, the one of greatest interost to me, and not one 
least diiBcalt to you. 

I hope your wife is in good health. Fray remember me most a£bctioii- 
ataly to her, and believe me 

Ever fiuthfully your friend, 

Wm . H. Pmbsoott. 

TO MR. BANCROFT. 

BosTOH, April t, 1868. 

I am truly obliged to yon, my dear Bancroft, for sending me your 
account of Bunker Hill battle, in which I am so much interested." I 
have read it with the greatest care and with equal pleasure. It was a dif- 
ficult 'story to tell, considering how much it has been disfigured by feelings 
of personal rivalry and foolish pretension. In my judgment, you have 
steered clear of all these difficulties, and have told the story in a simple 
thougli eloquent style, that cannot fail to win the confidence of your 
reader, and satisfy him that you have written with no desire but to tell the 
truth, after a car^l study of the whole ground. 

For the last thirty years or more the fKends and kinsmen of the promi- 
nent chiefii in the action have been hunting up old Revolutionary surviv- 
ors, most of whom had survived their own faculties, and extorting from 
tbem such views as eould carry no conviction to a candid mind. My 

' A remarkable letter from Colonel Prescott, the historian's grandfather, to 
the Committee of Safety, in Boston, August, 1774. See Bancroft's History, 
Vol. VII. (1868,) p. 99. Mr. Bancroft poMesses the antogr^h of this vigor- 
ous, patriotic document. 

> At the end of Vot VIL of Bancroft's History, 1868, sent in the proof^heet 
to Mr. Prescott 
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frther took no interest in mU this, and made no effort to contradict the 
acoonnts thos g^ven from time to time to the public. He thought, as 1 
did, that these random statements would make no permanent impression 
on the public mind. He waited to see — what I, more fortunate than ho, 
have now lived to see — an impartial account given of the action by the 
classical pen of the historian, whose writings are destined not merely for 
the present age, but for posterity. While you have done entire justice to 
my grandfJEither, you hare been scrupulous in giving due praise to Putnam 
and Warren, and to the hitter in particular you have paid an eloquent 
tribute, well deserved, and in your hi^picst manner. 

Ton are now entering on the most brilliant and fascinating part of your 
grand subject, and I hope no political coquetry will have the power to 
entice you away in another direction until you have brought it to a com- 
pletion. Since my apoplectic thump I have done nothing in the literary 
way, giving my wits a good chance to settle and come into their natural 
state again. I am rather tired of this kind of loafing, and am now 
beginning to fall into the old track, — but with caution. As I am on a 
vegetable diet, though the doctor has allowed me to mend my cheer with 
a little wine, I may hope to be armed against any future attack. 

With a£foctionate remembrances to your wife, believe me, my dear 
Bancroft, 

Always fiuthfully your friend, 

Wx. H. Pbbsoott. 

TO LADY LYELL. 

B08TOV, April 5, 1868. 
Mr DBAB Labt Ltbll, 

Susan wrote yon last week an account of my apoplectic troubles, in 
which yon take so affectionate an interest The attack was one wholly 
unexpected by me, for I had nothing about me except the headaches of 
last year, which looked in that direction. I am not a plethoric, red- 
visaged gentleman, with a short neck and a portly paunch *' with good 
capon lined," seemiog to invite the attack of such an enemy. Nor am I 
yet turned of seventy, much less of eighty, when he takes advantage of 
decayed strength to fall upon his superannuated victim. But the fiend is 
no respecter of persons or ages. Yet I must acknowledge he has dealt 
rather kindly with roe. The blow caused some consternation in my little 
circle, by sending my wits a wool-gathering for a few days. But they 
have gradually come to order again, and the worst thing that now remains 
is the iuuhoritish fare of pulse and water on which they have put me. 
Probably owing to this meagre diet more than to the disease, I have been 
somewhat reduced in strength. But as the doctor has now reinforced my 
banquet with a couple of glasses of sherry, I look confidently to regain* 
ing my former vigor, and gradually resuming my historical labon, ^* 
amusements I should say, for the hardest thing to do is to do nothing. 
We are made happy now by the return of Amory, who is soon to be fol* 
lowed by William and his fiunily, who will make one household with us 
this summer at Lynn. It is a pleasant reunion to look forward to after 
our long separation. ..... 
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MEMORANDA. 

April 18th, 1858. — More than five months since the last mtry. 
Poring the first three I wrote text and notes of Book VI., Chapters L 
and IL, in all eighty-five pages print. On the 4th of February I had a 
slight apoplectic shock, which affected both sight and power of motion^ 
the last bat for a few moments. 

The attack — so unexpected, though I had been troubled with head- 
aches through the winter, in a less degree, however, than in the preceding 
year -^ caused great alarm to my friends at first. Much reason have I to 
be grateful that the efifects have gradually disappeared, and left no traces 
now, except a slight obscurity in the vision, and a certain degree of 
weakness, which may perhaps be imputable to my change of diet. For I 
have been obliged to exchange my carnivorous propensities for those of a 
more innocent and primitive nature, picking up my fiire as our good 
parents did before the fall. In this way it is thought I may defy the foul 
fiend for the future. But I must not make too heavy or long demands on 
the cranium, and if I can get three or four hours' work on my historic 
groottd in a day, I must be contcnL 

TO MB. PABS0N8.« 

Bowov, April SO, 1858. 
Dbab Thsoph., 
I retnm yon the vegetarian treatise, with many thanks. It furnishes a 
most important contribation to kitchen literature. From the long time I 
have kept it, you might think I have been copying the receipts. I marked 
some for the purpose, but soon found them so numerous, that I concluded 
to send to London for the book itself. I shall receive a copy in a few 
days. I was very sorry to hear that yon had wounded yourself with a 
pmning-knife, and I trust long before this yon have got over the effects 
of it. This is an accident that cannot befall me. The more 's the pity. 
J wish with all my heart I could get up a little horticultural gusto, if it 
were only for multiplying and varying the pleasures of life. 

God bless yon, dear Theoph. Bel^ve me, always affectionately yours, 

Wm . H. Pbksgott. 

TO LADT LTELL. 

BonoK, May 81, 1858. 
Mt i>bab Ladt Ltbll, 
It was a loving remembrance in yoa, that of my birthday. It shows 
yon have a good memory, at least for your firiends. Threescore years and 
two is a venerable age, and sboold lead one to pot his house in order, es- 

^ This note needs a little explanation, and I will give it fn the words of the 
friend to whom it is addressed. He says: ** I had been advised to eat mainly 
vegetable food ; and, noticing among the advertisements of London books one 
of a vegetarian cookery-book, I ordered it ; and, when Prescott told me that 
he was strictly limited to a vegetable diet, 1 sent it to him.'* 
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pecially after each a thamp on the craniam as I have had. I hope I ^hall 
round off threescore years and ten, at least, before I get another. I vms 
greatly cheered the other day by finding in a biographical account of Adam 
Ferguson, that, after a severe paralytic shock at fifty, he survived on a 
vegetable diet to ninety-three, and wrote books, too, which people still 
continue to read. Indeed, it was thouj^ht that his v^;ctable &rc Ber\'c<l 
rather to clarify his wits. It is a very watery diet at any rate, better 
suited, I should say, to moral philosophy than to carnivorous history. 
Ferguson, however, wrote both. 

• ■ • • • 

I suppose in giddy London yon don't get time to read much, that is, in 
the London season. Have you met with Bancroft's last volume, published 
at the beginning of the present month ? It is occupied with a topic very 
interesting to us Yankees, and; in the closing chapters, does honor, of 
which it has been too long defranded, to my grandfather, Colonel Pres- 
cott's memory. The book is written with spirit, but it is a pity he has 
\ not supported his story by a single note or reference. The reader must 
take it all on the writer's word. And yet his original materials are ample. 

I suppose you have read Buckle ; indeed, Anna Ticknor told me that 
you liked him much. 1 am sure your husband must relish his acute and 
liberal-minded sp^ukitions, and especially the intrepidity with which be 
euters upon fields of discussion on which English writers are apt to tread 
so daintily, not to say timidly. He doubts in the true spirit of a philoso- 
pher. And yet be dogmatizes in a stylo the most opposed to philosophy. 
lUe would make a more agreeable impression if, with his doubts, he would 
pow and then show a little doubt of himself. But whatever defects of 
manner he may have, I suppose few readers will deny that his big volume 
is the book of the age. 

• • • • • 

I dined with the Ticknors last week ; a quiet little meeting of only two 
or three guests. Everett, who was there, was in good trim. His Wash- 
ington address, with its concomitants, has done as much for him as for the 
Monument, by building him up. I have not seen him in so good oon* 
dition for a long while. 

TO MADAME CALDERON. 

Ltkn, September 7, 1858. 
Mt dkar Madame Calderon, 
It is very long since I have exchanged a kindly greeting with you 
across the waters, — not since your return to Spain. I have kept some 
knowledge of your whereabouts, however, but not as much as I could de- 
sire, which nobody can give but yourself, — where you have been, where 
you are now staying, what you are doing. Is my good friend Calderon 
still coquetting with politics ? Or is he living at ease, letting the world 
go by, like an honest cavalier, as I do ? I hope, at all events, that both 
you and he are in good health, and in the enjoyment of all the happiness 
that this world can give. You will tell me something about all this when 
you write, won't you ? For myself, I have been very well of Ute, tliough, 
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daring the last winter, in Febrnary, I experienced, what was little ex- 
pected, an apoplectic attack. It alarmed my friends a good deal, and 
frightened me oat of my wits for a time. But the efiects hare gradoally 
passed off, leaving me only a slight increase of the obscurity in my vision. 
As I don't intend the foul fiend shall return again, I live upon vegetables 
and fiuinaceous matter, like the anchorites of old. For your apoplexy 
is a dangerous fellow, who lives upon good cheer, fiit and red-faced gentle- 
men, who feed upon something better than beets and carrots. I don't 
care about the fare, but I should be sorry not to give the last touches to 
Philip the Prudent, and to leave him in the world in a dismembered con- 
dition I I am amusing myself now with putting through the press the 
third volume. This will make three fifths of the whole work. Five 
volumes are as heavy a load as posterity will be willing to take upon its 
shoulders ; and I am ambitious enotigh to consign my wares to posterity. 
The book will make its appearance in December, and will give you and 
Calderon some winter evenings' readings, if you are not too much ab- 
sorbed in the affiurs of the public to have time for private matters. I am 
just now occupied with making some notes and corrections for anew! 
edition of the " Conquest of Mexico." I have particularly good materials 
for this in the two Mexican translatrans of it, one of them having Ala- 
man's notes, and the other those of Ramirez. I know very little about 
these eminent scholan, though I have somewhere a notice which t^as sent 
me of Alaman, put away so carefully and so long ago that I doubt if I 
can lay my hands on it. Could yon not give me some little account of 
these two worthies, — of the offices they hold, their social position, and 
general estimation ? Ramirei somewhere remarks that he belongs to the 
old MexicaD race. This explains tlie difllercnce of his views on some 
points from Alaman's, who has a true love for the ** Conquistadores." On 
the whole, it is a trial, which few historians have experienced, to be sub- 
jected to so severe a criticism, sentence by sentence, of two of the most 
eminent scholars of their country. Though they have picked many holes 1 
in my finery, I cannot deny that they have done it in the best spirit and * 
in the most courtly style. 

TO THE EARL OF CARLISLE. 

Boeron, December 27, 1868. 
Mr DBAS Carlislb, 
My eye was caught by the sight of your name this morning, as I waa 
running over the oolnmns of my daily paper, and I read an extract from 
a late address of youn at Hull, not so complimentary as I could have 
wished to my own country. The tone of remark, diflering a good deal 
from the usual style of your remarks on us, is, I fear, not undeserved. 
The more 's the pity. I send you the extracts, for, as I suppose yotf in- 
tended it for our edification as well as for your own countrymen, I thought 
you might be pleased to see that it was quoted here. At any rate, I im- 
agine you will be gratified with the candid and liberal style in which it is 
received. The Boston ** Daily Advertiser " is one of our most respectable 
journals, and I may add that the opinions expressed in it perfectly coin- 
cide with those of several well-informed persons who have spoken to ma 
on the matter, and for whose judgment you would entertain respect. 
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1 am not willing, any more than the editor is, to agree with yoa in 
your desponding views as to the destinies of our country, and I should 
mourn for my rare if I thought that the grand experiment we are making 
of the capacity of men for self-government should prove a failure. We 
must not be too hastily judged. We are a young people, and have been 
tried by the severest of all trials, uninterrupted prosperity ; a harder trial 
than adversity for a nation as well as for an individual. We have many 
men of high intelligence as well as sound principle in the country, and, 
should exigencies arise to call them into action, I cannot doubt diat they 
would take the place of the vaporing politicians who have been allowed 
too much to direct the afiaira of the republic 

"I have just come out with a third volume of "Philip the Second," and 
I hope ere this you have received a copy which I directed my publisher, 
Boutledge, to send yon at once. 

Should he not have done so, yon will oblige me mnch by advertising 
me of it, as I wish you to have all my literary bantlings fh>m my own 
band. I have done myself the pleasure also to send a copy to the t)uclieB8 
and Lady Mary. I trust that you and yours are all in good health. 

This reminds me of a blank in your circle, one dear and revered name, 
which I never omitted when I wrote to you. She has gone to a better 
world than this. I must thank you for sending me, through Everett, the 
miniature photograph of her, surprisingly like, considering the size. Pray 
remember me kindly to the Duchess and to Lady Mary, when yon see 
them. My son and daughter desire their kindest remembranocs to yon, 
with which, believe me, my dear friend, always 

Affiactionately yours, 

Wm. H. Psbsgott. 

TO LADY LYELL. 

BosTOir, January 10, 1869. 
Mr DEAR Ladt Ltell, 
I must not let another packet go without thanking yon for the firiendly 
invitation given by you and your husband to Susan and myself to visit 
you this spring ; and although it will not be in our power to accept it, yon 
will believe that we are not the less grateful to the loving hearts which dic- 
tated it. You, who put a girdle round the earth in as little time almost 
as Puck, can have no idea of the way in which we have struck our roots 
in the soil, as immovable as the great tree on the Common. As to my 
wife, a voyage to the moon would not be more chimerical in her eyes than 
a trip (as they pleasantly call it) across the Atlantic. She will die, without 
ever having got so far as New York. I do hope, however, that we are not 
destined never to meet again, though I think it must be in your husband's 
pursuit after science. The book of nature is a big one, and there are 
some pages in it on American antiquities which he has not yet read, I 
suppose. At all events, I hope we shall meet again in this lower world, 
before we get to the land of spirits. We should like to see each other in 
the form to which we have been accustomed, not in the guise of a shadow, 
or of a flickering flame, as Dante put his loving souls into the Inferno. 
Such a meeting would be only of the voice, without even a friendly grasp 
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of the hand, to make the heart beat It woald be like a talk between 
friends, after a long absence on the different sides of a partition to divide 
them. Yet if we don't meet before long, I don't know, bat I should 
rather postpone the interview till we have crossed the Styx. But you, I 
am told, are reversing the order of nature. I wonder where yon got your 
recipe for it. Tet the youth of the body is, after all, easier to preserve 
than the youth of the souL I should like a recipe for that. Life is so 
stale when one has been looking at it for mora than sixty winters I It 
would be a miracle if the blood were not a little chilled. 



FBOM MB. IBVING. 

SuxsTSZDB, Jannaiy 12, 1869. 
Mt dear Mr. Prrscott, 

I cannot thank you enough for the third volume of your " Philip," 
which you have had the kindness to send me. It came most opportunely 
to occupy and interest me when rather depressed by indisposition. I have 
read with grea^ interest your account of the Rebellion of the Moriscoes, 
which took me among the Alpuxarnu mountains, which I once traversed 
with great delight It is a sad story, the trampling down and expulsion 
of that galUnt race from the land they won so bravely and cultivatied and 
adorned with such industry, intelligence, and good taste. You luive done 
ample justice to your subject. 

The battle of Lepanto is the splendid picture of your work, and has 
never been so admirably handled. 

I congratulate you on the achievement of the volume, which fonns a 
fine variety from the other parts of your literary undertakings. 

Giving you my best wishes that you may go on and prosper, I remain, 
my dear Mr. Frescott, 

Yours ever truly and heartily, 

WASBIHQTOir IrTUTO. 

Wm . H. Frescott, Esq. 

FROM LORD MACAULAY.* 

HoLLT LoDOR, KRiiinrOTOH, January 8, 1869. 
Mr DRAR Sir, 
I have already delayed too long to thank yon for your third volume 
It is excellent, and, I think, superior to anything that yon have written, 
parts of the " History of the Conquest of Mexico " excepted. Most of 
those good judges whose voices I have been able to collect, at this dead 
time of the year, agree with me. This is the season when, in this country, 
friends inten^hange good wishes. I do not know whether that fashion has 
crossed the Atlantic. Probably not, for your Pilgrim Fathers held it to 
be a sin to keep Christmas and Twelfth Day. I hope, however, that you 

6 This letter Mr. Prescott never had the pleasure of reading. It arrived a 
few days alter his death. 

18 
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will allow me to express my hope that the year which is banning may 
be a happy one to yon. 

Ever yonn trnly, 

Maoauuit. 
Wm. H. 'P&E8COTT, Esq., &g., &o. 

TO SIR CHARLES LTELL. 

Boston, January 28, 1869. 
Mt dbab Sis Charles, 

I have had the pleasnre of reoeiving yonr friendly letter of December 
3l8t, and mnst thank yon for another, in which you so kindly invited my 
wife and me to visit yon in England. Nothing, yon may well believe, 
coald give her and myself greater pleasure than to pass some time under 
yonr hospitable roof, which would afford me the inexpressible satisfaction 
of taking some friends again by the hand, whose faces I would give much 
to see. But I have long since abandoned the thought of crossing the great 
water, and the friends on the other side of it arc, I fear, henceforth to find 
a place with me only in the pleasures of memory. And pleasant recollec- 
tions they afford to fill many an hour wbich the world would call idle, for 
there is neither fhme nor money to be made out of them. But one who 
has crossed sixty (how near are you to that ominous line?) wiU have 
found out that there is something of more worth than fame or money in 
this world. I was last evening with Agassiz, who was in capital spirits at 
the prospect of opening to the public a project of a great museum, for 
which Frank Gray, as I suppose you know, left an appropriation of fifty 
thousand dollars. There will be a subscription set on foot, I understand, 
for raising a similar sum to provide a suitable building for the collection, 
— a great part of which has already been formed by Agassiz himself, — 
and the Governor, at a meeting of the friends of the scheme held the 
other evening at James Lawrence's, gave the most cordial assurances of 
substantial aid from the State. Agassiz expressed the greatest confidence 
to me of being able in a few years to establish an institution, which would 
not shrink from comparison with similar establishments in Europe. He 
has been suffering of late from inflammation of the eyes, a trouble to 
which he is unaccustomed, but foe which he may thank his own impru- 
dence. I am glad to learn that you are pursuing, with your usual energy, 
your studies on ^tna. The subject is one of the greatest interest. I 
must congratulate you on the reception of the Copley medal. However 
we may despise, or afiect to despise, the vulgar volitare per ora, it is a sat- 
isfaction to find one's labors appreciated by the few who ftre competent to 
pronounce on their value. 

Good by, my dear Lyell. With kindest remembrances to your wife, 
believe me always faithfully yours, 

Wx. H. Presgott. 

This is the latest letter from my friend that has come to 
my knowledge. Notes he continued to write afterwards. I 
received several such down to within two or three days of his 
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death, and others, I doubt not, were sent to other persons in 
kindness or on business at the same period. In this and in all 
respects, he went on as usual. He seemed to himself to grow 
better and better, and was even in a condition to enjoj some of 
the pleasures of society. We had occasionallj dined at each 
other*s houses from the preceding spring, as he has noticed in 
his letters to Ladj Ljell, already inserted ; and, less than a 
week before his death, I was to have met a small partj of 
friends at his own table. But a family affliction prevented his 
hospitality, and I was afterwards glad, as I well might be, that 
the dinner did not take place. Not that he would have failed 
in abstinence ; but he was less strong than he believed himself 
to be, and less than we all hoped he was, so that the fatal blow 
then impending might, by the excitement of merely social in- 
terconne, have fidlen sooner than it otherwise would, or, at 
least, we might afterwards have believed that it had. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

1859. 

Ahxiett to beturk'to serious Wobk. — Plbasast FoBEirooH.— Sui>- 
DEN Attack of Afopuext. — Dbath. — His Wibrks xbsfectino his 
Remains. — Funsbal. — Expressions of Sorrow on both sides of 
THE Atlantic. 

FROM day to day, after New Year of 1859, he seemed 
more to miss his old occupations. On the 27th of Jan- 
uary, he talked decidedly of beginning again to work in good 
earnest on the " History of Philip the Second," and speculated 
on the question whether, if he should find his physical strength 
unequal to the needM exertion, he might venture to reinforce 
it by a freer diet On the following morning — the fatal day 
— he talked of it again, as if his mind were made up to the 
experiment, and as if he were looking forward to his task as to 
the opening again of an old and sure mine of content His 
sister, Mrs. Dexter, was happily in town making him a visit, 
and was sitting that forenoon with Mrs. Presoott in a dressing- 
room, not far from the study where his regular work was 
always done. He himself, in the early part of the day, was 
unoccupied, walking about his room for a little exercise ; the 
weather being so bad that none ventured out who could well 
avoid it Mr. Kirk, his ever-faithful secretary, was looking 
over Sala's lively book about Russia, " A Journey due North," 
for his own amusement merely, but occasionally reading aloud 
to Mr. Prescott such portions as he thought peculiarly interestr 
ing or pleasant On one passage, which referred to a former 
Minister of Russia at Washington, he paused, because neither 
of them could recollect the name of the person alluded to ; and 
Mr. Prescott, who did not like to find his memory at fault, 
went to his wife and sister to see if either of them could recall 
it for him. After a moment's hesitation, Mrs. Presoott fait 
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apon it ; a drcumstance which amused him not a little, as she 
so rarely took an interest in anything connected with public 
affairs, that he had rather counted upon Mrs. Dexter for the 
information. He snapped his fingers at her, therefore, as he 
turned away, and, with the merry laugh so characteristic of 
hb nature, passed out of the room, saying, as he went, ^ How 
came you to remember ? ** They were the last words she ever 
heard from his loved lips. 

After reaching his study, he stepped into an adjoining apart- 
ment. While there, Mr. Kirk heard him groan, and, hunying 
to him, found him struck with apoplexy and wholly unconscious. 
This was about half past eleven o'clock in the forenoon. He 
was instantly caiTied to hb chamber. In the shortest possible 
space of time, several medical attendants were at his bedside, 
and among them — and the chief of them — was his old friend 
and his father's friend. Dr. Jackson. One of their number. 
Dr. Minot, brought me the sad intelligence, adding his own 
auguries, which were of the worst I hastened to the houses 
What grief and dismay I found there, needs not to be told. 
All saw that the inevitable hour was come. Remedies availed 
nothing. He never spoke again, never reooyered an instant 
of consciousness, and at half past two o'clock life passed away 
without suffering. 

He would himself have preferred such a death, if choice had 
been permitted to him. He had often said so to me and to 
others ; and none will gainsay, that it was a great happiness 
thus to die, surrounded by all those nearest and dearest to him, 
except one much-loved son, who was at a distance, and to die, 
too, with unimpaired faculties, and with affections not only as 
fresh and true as they had ever been, bat which, in his own 
home and in the innermost circle of his friends, had seemed to 
grow stronger and more tender to the last. 

Four days afterwards he was buried ; two wishes, however, 
having first been fulfilled, as he had earnestly desired that they 
should be. They related wholly to himself^ and were as simple 
and unpretending as he was. 

From accidental circumstances, he had always entertained a 
peculiar dread of being buried alive ; and he had, therefore, 
often required that measures should be taken to prevent all 
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possibility of the honors that might follow such an occorrenoe. 
His injunctions were obeyed. Of his absolute death it was 
rot, indeed, permitted to doubt It had occurred under cir- 
cumstances which had been distinctly foreseen, and by a blow 
only too obvious, sure, and terrible. But stiU, as had been 
]>romised to him, a principal vein was severed, so that, if life 
bhould again be awakened, it might ebb 'silently away without 
any possible return of consciousness. 

His other request was no less natural and characteristic 
He desired that his remailis, before they should be deposited 
in the house appointed for all living, might rest, for a time, in 
the cherished room where were gathered the intellectual treas- 
ures amidst which he had found so much of the happiness of 
his life. And this wish, too, was fulfilled. Silently, noiseless- 
ly, he was carried there. Few witnessed the solemn scene, but 
on those who did, it made an impression not to be forgotten. 
There he lay, in that rich, fair room, — his manly form neither 
shrunk nor wasted by disease ; the features that had expressed 
and inspired so much love still hardly touched by the effacing 
fingers of death, — there he lay, in unmoved, inaccessible peace ; 
and the lettered dead of all ages and climes and countries col- 
lected there seemed to look down upon him in their earthly 
and passionless immortality, and claim that his name should 
hereafter be imperishably associated with theirs. 

But this was only for a season. At the appointed hour-^ 
'his family, and none else, following — he was borne to the 
church where he was wont to worship. No ^ceremonies had 
been arranged for the occasion. There had been no invita- 
tions. There was no show. But the church was full, was 
crowded. The Representatives of the Commonwealth, then in 
session, had adjourned so as to be present ; the members of the 
Historical Society, whose honored wish to take official charge 
of the duties of the occasion had been declined, were there as 
mourners. The whole community was moved ; the poor whom 
he had befriended ; the men of letters with whom he had been 
associated or whom he had aided; the elevated by place or 
by fortune, whose distinctions and happiness he had increased 
by sharing them ; — they were all there. It was a sorrowful 
gathering, such as was never before witnessed in this land for 
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the obsequies of anj man of letters wholly unconnected, as he 
had been, with public affairs and the parties or passions of the 
time ; — one who was known to most of the crowd collected 
around his bier only by the silent teachings of his printed 
works. For, of the multitude assembled, few could have 
known him personally ; many of them had never seen him. 
But all came to mourn. All felt that an honor had been 
taken from the community and the country. They came be- 
cause they felt the loss they had sustained, and only for that. 
And after the simple and solemn religious rites befitting the 
occasion had been performed,^ they still crowded round the 
funeral train and through the streets, following, with sadness 
and awe, the hearse that was beaiing from their sight all that 
remained of one who had been watched not a week before as 
he trod the same streets in apparent happiness and- health. It 
was a grand and touching tribute to intellectual eminence and 
personal worth. 

He was buried with his father and mother, and with the 
little daughter he had so tenderly loved, in the family tomb 
under St Paul*s Church ; and, as he was laid down beside 
them, the audible sobs of the friends who filled that gloomy 
crypt bore witness to their love for his generous and sweet 
nature, even more than to their admiration for his literary 
distinctions, or to their sense of the honor he had conferred 
on his country. 

Other expressions of the general feeling followed. The 
Massachusetts Historical Society ; the Historical Societies of 
New Tork, of Pennsylvania, of Maryland, and of Illinois ; 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences ; the American 
Antiquarian Society ; the New England Genealogical Society ; 
the Essex Institute, meeting on the spot where he was bom ; 
and the Boston Athenaeum and Harvard College, with which, 
from his youth, he had been much connected, — each bore 
its especial and appropriate part in the common mourning. 
The multitudinous periodicals and newspapers of Jhe country 
were filled with it, and the same tone was soon afterwards 
beard froD no small portion of what is most eminent for 

1 By Mr. PrMCotrs cler|;yiiiEn, the Ber. BafoB Ellis, pastor of th« Fint 
Coogregational Charch in Boston. 
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intellectual cultivation in Europe. There was no division of 
opinion. There was no dissentient, no hesitating voice, on 
either side of the Atlantic All sorrowfully felt that a great 
loss had been sustained ; that a brilliant and beneficent light 
had been extinguished. 
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APPENDIX A. 

THE PRESCOTT FAMILY. 
(See p. 1.) 

THE Prascott family belong to the original Paritan stock and blood 
of New England. They came from Lancashire, and about 1640, 
twenty yean only after the first settlement at Plymoath and ten years after 
that of Boston, were established in Middlesex County, Massachusetts, 
where not a few of the honored race still remain. 

Like most of the earlier emigrants, who left their native homes from 
conscientious motives, they were men of strongly marked cliaracters, but 
of small estates, and devoted to mechanical and agricultural pursuits, — 
drcumstances which fitted them as nothing else could so well have done 
for the trials and labors incident to their settlement in this Western wilder- 
ness. But, even among men like these, the Prescotts were distinguished 
from the first. They enjoyed, to an uncommon degree, the respect of the 
community which they helped to found, and became at once more or less 
concerned in the management of the entire Colony of Massachusetts, when 
those who took part in its afiairs bora heavy burdens and led anxious 
lives. 

John, the first emigrant, was a large, able-bodied man, who, after living 
some time in Watertown, established himself in Lancaster, then on the 
frontiers of civilixation. There he acquired a good estate and defended it 
bravely from the incunions of the Indiana, to whom he made himself 
formidable by occasionally appearing before them in a helmet and cuirass, 
which he had brought with him from England, where he was said to have 
sen-ed under Cromwell. Uis death is placed in 1683. 

Of him are recorded by Mr. William Prcscott, fiuher of the historian, 
the following traditionary anecdotes, — given him by Dr. Oliver Prescott, 
•^ which may serve, at least, to mark the condition of the times when he 
lived. 

** He brought over," says Mr. Prescott, « a coat of mail-armor and 
habiliments, such as were used by field-officers of that time. An aged 
lady informed Mr. Oliver Prescott* that she had seen him dressed in this 
armor. Lancaster (where Mr. Prescott established himself) was a frontier 
toMrn, much exposed to the incursions of the Indians. John was a sturdy, 
strong man, with a stem countenance, and, whenever he had a difficulty 
with the Indians, clothed himself with his coat of armor, — helmet, cuirass, 
mmI goiget, — which gave him a fierce and frightful appeaiance. It is 

1 Bom in 1781, and died in 1804. 
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related, that when, on one occasion, they stole a valiiable horae from hitn, 
he pat on his armor and pursued them, and after some time overtook the 
partj that had his horse. They were surprised to see him alone, and one 
of the chiefs approached him with his tomahawk uplifted. John told him 
to strike, which he did, and, finding the blow made no impression on hia 
cap, he was astonished, and asked John to let him put it on, and then to 
strike on his head, as he had done on John's. The helmet was too small 
for the Indian's head, and the weight of the blow settled it down to his 
ears, scraping off the skin on both sides. Thej gave him his horse, and 
let him go, thinking him a supernatural being. 

" At another time the Indians set fire to his bam. Old John put on 
his armor and rushed out upon them. They retreated before him, and be 
let his horses and cattle out of the burning stable. At another time they 
set fire to his saw-mill. The old man armed aq^^-pied, went oat, dzove 
them off, and extinguished the fire." 

Jonas, a son of the first emigrant, was bom in 1648, and died in 1723, 
seventy-five years old. He lived in Groton. He was a captain of the 
yeomanry militia, at a time when the neighborhood of the savages made 
such a post important to the safety of the country ; and he was a justice 
of the peace when that office, also, implied a degree of consideration and 
authority now unknown to it. 

Benjamin, one of the sons of Jonas, was bom January 4, 1695 - 6. He 
represented his native town many years in the General Coort of the Colony, 
was a colonel in the militia of his own county, and of the adjoining 
county of Worcester, and in the year before his death, which occurred in 
1738, was delegated to the important service of defending the territorial 
rights of Massachusetts against the claims of New Hampshire, before a 
royal commission appointed to adjudge the case.' 

Benjamin had three sons, each of whom distinguished himself in the 
line of life he had chosen. 

The eldest, James, remained on the family estate at home, and culti- 
vated and managed it. He passed through all the degrees of military rank, 
from that of an ensign to that of colonel. Ho represented Groton, for a 
long period, in the General Court, and was afterwards in the Colonial 
Governor's Council. At the outbreak of the Revolution, taking the popu- 
lar side, he became a member of the Provincial Congress and of the Board 
of War, and, after the peace of 1783, was successively sheriff of the county 
and Judge of the Court of Common Fleas. He died, more Uian seventy- 
nine years old, in 1800, at Groton, where the family had then been settled 
al)ove a century. 

Oliver, the youngest son of Benjamin, was bora in 1731. He was grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1750, and became subsequently an eminent 
physician in Groton and its neighborhood. But, like others of his family, 
he turned to public ai&irs, both military and civil. In 1777, and for sev- 
eral years afterwards, he was of the Governor's Council, and in 1778 he 
became one of the major-generals in the service of the Commonwealth. A 

* This has sometimes been otherwise stated, but the record leaves no doubt 
upon the matter. See Journal of the House of Representatives, August lath, 
an^. October 13th, 1737. 
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■overe illnefls in 1781 somewhat impaired his activity, and the same year 
be was appointed Judge of Probate for his native coanty of Middlesex, an 
office which he held, to the great acceptance of all, till his death. He, 
however, never ceased to he interested in his original profession, and, be- 
sides other marks of distinction for his medical knowledge, he received in 
1791 the degree of Doctor in Medicine, honoris cauad, from Harvard Col- 
lege. He died in 1804, leaving several sons, the eldest of whom, Oliver, 
delivered an address before the Massachusetts Medical Society in 181S, on 
the Sooaie comutmn or ergoi, which was found so important in relation to 
the use of that remedy, that, besides being reprinted in this country and in 
London, it was translated into French and German, and inserted in the 
thirteenth volume of the Dictumnaire dea Sciencea Medicaia. He died at 
JNewburyport in 1827. 

William, the second son of Benjamin, and grandfather of the historian, 
was of a more bold and enterprising nature than his brother James, and 
has left a name which will not be forgotten. He was bom in Groton on 
the 20th of February, 1726; but, in a spirit of adventure common through- 
out New England at that period, and not yet unknown, he preferred to 
remove farther into the land and establish himself in the primeval forest. 
This he did, before he was of age. But it was not necessary for him to 
go far. He removed only a few miles, and afterwards, when he had served 
as a soldier, caused the land on a part of which he had settled to be made 
a township, naming it after Sir William Pepperell, who had just then so 
much distinguished himself by the capture of Louisbourg. Pepperell is in 
the upper part of the county of Biiddlesex, just on the line of the State, 
and next to the town of Hollis, which is in New Hampshire. There, not 
above a mile ftom the border, he always lived, — or at least he always had 
his only home there, — holding his estate, as his great-grandson continues 
to hold it still in 1862, under the original Indian title. The Indians, in- 
deed, long continned to be his near neighbors ; so near, that there were 
periods of anxiety, during which those who went to the field with the 
plough did not feel safe unless their rifles stood leaning against the neigh- 
boring trees. 

This wAs a rude training, no doubt ; and living, as he did, among the 
savages, an unmarried man, it seems early to have given him soldieriike 
habits and tastes. At any rate, when he was twenty-seven years old, he 
was a lieutenant in the militia, and at twenty-nine, in the true spirit of ad- 
venture, entered, with the same rank, the regular service in the Colonial 
troops sent to remove the French ftom Nova Scotia. This was in 1755. 
But the service was a short, and not an agreeable one. On his return 
home, therefore, he left the army, and married Abigail Hale, a descendant, 
like himself, of the original Puritan stock of the country. It was a for- 
tunate connection for the young soldier, who now seemed to have settled 
down on his ftuin for a peaceful and happy life, retaining only so much 
of bis military tastes as was implied by accepting the command of tho 
yeomanry of his neighborhood. 

But troublesome times soon followed, and a spirit like his was sore to 
be stirred by them. This he eariy permitted to be seen and known. In 
August, 1774, he counselled his assembled townsmen to stand by the men 
of Boston in their resistance to tlie unjust and unconstitutional claims of 
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the royal aathorit/, and embodied their thoughts and purposes in a fenrent 
letter which is still extant. *' Be not dismayed/' he said, " nor disheartened 
in this day of great trials. We heartily sympathize with you, and are 
always ready to do all in our power for your support, comfort, and relief, 
knowing that Providence has placed you where you must stand the first 
shock. We consider, we are all embarked in one bottom, and must sink 
or swim together."* Soon afterwards, in 1775, being recognized as a 
good soldier, who in Nova Scotia had become familiar with the discipline 
of a camp, and being, besides, no less known for his political firmness, he 
was made colonel of a regiment of minute-men, who, as their name im- 
plies, were to be ready at a moment's warning for any revolutionary 
emergency. It was a duty he loved, and it was not long before hUi 
courage and firmness were put to the test.^ 

On the 19th of April, 1775, within an hour after the news reached him 
of the skirmishes at Lexington and Concord, he hurried to Groton, and, 
collecting as many of his men as he could muster, and leaving orders for 
the rest to follow, marched- to Cambridge, hoping to overtake the British 
troops, then in full retreat towards Boston. This, however, was impossi- 
ble. But a force, full of the active and devoted spirit of the time, was 
rapidly collected at Cambridge, under the command of General Artemas 
Ward. By his orders, Colonel Prescott was despatched on the evening 
of June the 16th, with about a thousand men, to Charlestown, where, in 
the course of the night, he threw up a redoubt on Bunker's Hill, — or to 
speak more accurately on Breed's Hill, — and fought there, the next day, 
the first real battle of the Revolution, manfully putting in peril that reputa- 
tion, which, to a soldier, is dearer than life, and which, if the cause he 
then espoused had failed, would have left his own name and tliat of his 
descendants blackened with the chai^ of rebellion. But things did not 

9 Bancroft's *' History of the United States," Vol. VII. (Boston 1858), p. 99. 
This is the document already alluded to, {ant^f p. 408, note,) as sent by Mr. 
Bancroft to Mr. Prescott the historian. 

^ Two ciroumstances in relation to this commission are worth notice. The 
first is, that, with a disregard to exactness not uncommon in times of great 
peril, the month and day of the month when the commission was issued are 
not given. The other is, that the President of " the Congress of the Colony 
of the Massachusetts Bay *' who signed it is General Joseph Warren, who fell 
a few days later on Bunker Hill ; and the justice of the peace before whom, 
on the 26th of May, 1776, Colonel Prescott took the oath of allegiance, was 
Samuel Dexter, one of the leading men of the Colony, — the grandfather of 
Mr. Franklin Dexter, who, nearly half a century later, married a grand- 
daughter of the same Colonel Prescott, — a man of severe integrity, and of 
an original, strong, uncompromising character, who, during the short period 
in which his health allowed him to occupy himself with political sfTairs, ex- 
ereised no small influence in the troubled commonwealth. A notice of him, 
by his son, the eminent lawyer, who died in 1816, may be found in the 
" Monthly Anthology " for 1810. Mr. Dexter, the elder, was the founder of 
the Dexter Lectureship of Biblical Literature in Harvard College. At the 
time when he signed the commission of Colonel Prescott, be was a member 
of the Provincial Congress. Colonel Prescott, it should be noted, served as 
colonel before he took the oath, imnicly, as early as the month of April 
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so tarn oat. He was, indeed, defeated, — roiiinly for want of ammn 
nition, — and driven from the hill, which he was among the last to leave. 
A brave resistance, however, had been made, and the defeat had many of 
the results of a victory. When Washington heard of it, he exclaimed, 
'* The liberties of the country are safe"; * and Franklin wrote, " England 
has lost her Colonies forever." * 

Colonel Prescott continued in the army until the end of 1776/ when, on 
the retirement of the American troops from Long Island, the excellent man- 
ner in which he brought off his regiment was publicly commended by Gen- 
eral Washington. But from this period until his death, except daring the 
autumn of 1777, when, as a volunteer with a few of his former brotlier-offi- 
cera, he assisted in the capture of Burgoyne at Saratoga, be resided on his 
farm in PepperelL He did not, however, withdraw himself entirely from 
public affiiirs. He served as a Representative in the LegisUture of Massac 
chusetts, and when the formidable insurrection known as " Shays's Rebel- 
lion " broke out in his own county of Middlesex, he hastened to Concord 
and assisted in protecting the courts of justice, and in preserving law and 
order. He died on the ISth of October, 1795, and was buried with the 
military honors becoming his life and character. His widow, an admirable 
person, full of gentleness and dignity, survived him many years, and died 
in 1821, at the advanced age of eighty-eight. 

They had but one child, William, who was bom on his fiither's farm, 
August the 19th, 1762, and lived there, in great simplicity, until 1776. 
His early education was entirely due to his mother, for whom he always 
felt a deep reverence, and of whom, late in his own life, he said : " She 
was more remarkable, than any one I have ever known, for her power of 
governing children and young people, and that without any austerity in 
her manner. They all respected, loved, and obeyed her. Her kindness 
won their hearts. I feel that I am indebted to her wise and afibctionate 
government and guidance of my childhood and youth, — her daily coun- 
sels and instructions, — for whatever character and success I may have 
had in UfiB." Considering what Mr. Prescott had become when he wrote 
these words* a more beautiful tribute could hardly have been paid to 
womanly tenderness and wisdom. 

But, at the age of fourteen, he was placed under the instruction of 
«< Master Moody," of Dnmmer A<»demy, in Essex County, then known 
as the best teacher of Latin and Greek in New England, and — what was 
of no less consequence to his pupils — wholly devoted to his duties, which 
he loved passionately. Nearly three years of careful training under such 
an instructor almost changed the boy to a man, and four years more at 
Harvard College, where he was graduated in 1783, completed the tians- 
Ibrmation* 

But as he approached manhood, be felt the responsibilities of life 

• Irving's ** Life of Washingtoo" (1666). Vol. L p. 486. 

• The last words of Vol VIL of Baoon>it*s •« Histoiy of the United States >* 
(1868). 

^ His commiflston in the anny of ^ The United Colonies/* signed by John 
Hancock, President, and Charles Thomson, Secretary, is dated January 1, 
1776, and constitutes him Colonel of the ** Seventh Regiment of Foot." 
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already crowding upon him. The first of these, and probably the one that 
pressed heaviest upon his thoughts, was the idea that, for the seven preced- 
ing years, he had been a burden upon the small means of his father, when 
he might rather have been a relief. This state of things he determined at 
once should no longer continue, and, from that moment, he never received 
any pecuniary assistance from his family. On the contrary, after the 
death of his fiuher, whose life, like that of most military men of his time, 
had been one of generous hospitality, rather than of thrift, he assumed 
the debts with which the estate had become encumbered, and, fdr above a 
quarter of a century, made the most ample and afiecdonate airangements 
for the support of his much-loved mother, who thus died in peace and hap- 
piness on the spot whose she had lived above sixty years. 

His earliest resource, when he began the world for himself, was one 
then common among us, and still not very rare, for young men who have 
left college without the means necessary to continue their education 
further. He became a teacher. At first, it was for a few months only, in 
Brooklyn, Connecticut ; but afterwards for two years in Beverly, A^wsa- 
chusetts. Here he lived very happily in a cultivated society, and here he 
studied his profession under Mr. Dane, a learned jurist and statesman, 
who afterwards founded the Law Professorship in Harvard College that 
bears his name. During this period Mr. Prescott received an invitation 
to become a member of General Washington's household, where, while 
pursuing his legal studies, he would have acted as the private tutor of a 
youthful member of the family, to whom its great head was much 
attached. But the young law-student declined the ofifer, in consequence 
of his previous engagements, and his college chissmate, Lear, took the 
coveted place. 

Mr. Prescott began the practice of his profession in Beverly ; but, at 
the end of two years, in 1789, finding the field there not wide enough for 
his purposes, he removed to the adjacent town of Salem, the shire town 
6f the county, and the seat of much prosperous activity. His success, 
from the first, was marked and honorable, and it continued such so long 
as he remained there. During a part of the time, he entered a little, but 
only a little, into political life, serving successively as a Representative of 
Salem and as a Senator for the county of Essex in the Legislature of the 
State. But, although he took no selfish interest in the success of any 
party, he maintained then, as he did till his death, the opinions of the 
federalists, who received their name from an early and faithful support 
of the Federal Constitution, and who subsequently devoted themselves to 
sustaining the policy and measures of Washington during his civil admin- 
btration of the affiurs of the country. In truth, however, while Mr. 
Prescott lived in Salem, he gave himself up almost exclusively to his 
profession, in which his talents, his integrity, and his industry gained for 
him so high a rank, that, as early as 1806, he was ofiered a seat on the 
bench of the Supreme Court of the Commonwealth; an ofibr repeated 
with much urgency in 1813, but one which, on both occasions, he de- 
dined, partly from the state of his family, but chiefiy from considerations 
connected with his health. His refusal occasioned no little regret ; for it 
was a place to which he was admirably adapted by the judicial character 
of his mind, by his moral courage, and by a singular power he had of 
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holding any subject under advisement nntil the last moment, and then 
deciding it as promptly and firmly as if he had never hesitated. 

Bat from 1803, when he ruptnred a blood-vessel in his Inngs, and was 
compelled, in consequence, to give op all severe ooenpation for many 
months, he was never an active or vigorous man. To relieve himself, 
therefore, from a kind of business which was quite as onerous as it was 
profitable, and which made his life in Salem more burdensome than he 
could well bear, he determined, in 1806, to remove to Boston. He did 
■o, however, with reluctance. He had many kind friends in Salem, to 
whom be and hia &mtly were sincerely attached. He had passed thero 
nineteen yean of great professional usefulness, e^jojring the respect of a 
very intelligent and thriving community. He had been happy much 
beyond the common lot, and he was by no means without misgivings at 
the thought of a change so important and decisive. 

His removal, however, proved fortunate beyond his hopes. His pro- 
fessional business in Boston, while it was less oppressive than his business 
in Salem had been, insured him immediately an increased and ample 
income. Into public affiurs he entered little, and only so far as his duty 
plainly required ; for political life was never agreeable to him, and, besides 
this, it interfered with his professional labors and the domestic repose he 
always loved and needed. But from 1809 he served for a few years in 
the Council of the Commonwealth, under Governor Gore and Governor 
Strong, and enjoyed all the confidence of those eminent and faithful mag- 
istrates, as they enjoyed all his. In 1814 he was elected, by the Legisla- 
ture of Blassachusetts, to be one of the delegates to the Convention 
which, in that year, met at Hartford, in Connecticut, to consider the con- 
dition of the New £ngland States, exposed and neglected as they were 
by the general government, daring the war then carrying on against 
Great Britain. It was inconvenient and disagreeable to him to accept 
the office. But he had no doubt tluu he ought to do it. Nor did he ever 
afkerwards legret it, or fell to do justice to the honorable and high-minded 
men who wero associated with him in itt duties. 

He went to that romarkable Convention, fearing, unquestionably, from 
the great excitement which then prevailed throughout New England on 
the subject of the war, that rash measures, tending to afiect the integrity 
of the Union, might be suggested. But he was present through the 
whole session, and found his apprehensions entirely groundless. *' No such 
measure," be said, •* was ever proposed in the Convention, nor was there," 
in his opinion deliberately recorded long afterwards, *' a member of thai 
body who would have consented to any act, which, in his judgment, 
would have tended directly or indirectly to destroy or impair the union 
of the Stales." If there was ever a man loyal to the constitution and 
laws under which he lived, it was Mr. Prescott ; nor did he deem any one 
of his associates at Hartford, in this respect, less faithful than himself. 

In 1818 he was appointed Judge of the Court of Common Pleas for 
the City of Boston, and accepted the office, thinking to hold it so as to 
fecilitate his retirement from the practice of his profession. But he found 
it more laborious and engrossing than he had anticipated, and resigned it 
at the end of a year. 

In 1820-21 he served as a delegate from the city of Boston to the 
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Convention for revising the Constitation of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, and, on its first organization, was made chairman of the com- 
mittee charged with the most difficult and perplexing subject that was 
submitted to that body for discussion and decision, — the representation 
of the people in their own government It was not an enviable post ; but, 
by his wisdom and moderation, by an energy and a firmness that were still 
always conciliating, and by a power of persuasion that rested dh truth, he 
at last led the Convention to a decision, although, at one critical moment, 
it had seemed impossible to decide anything. The members of that body, 
therefore, as distinguished for talent and for personal character as any that 
was ever assembled in Massachusetts, always felt — even those who had 
di tiered from him — that they and the Commonwealth were under lasting 
obligations to his wisdom and integrity. 

He continued at the bar until 1828, making in all above forty years of 
service to the law. During more than half of that time his practice was 
as extensive, as honorable, and as successful as that of any member of the 
profession in the State, which, while he belonged to it, numbered in its 
ranks such men as Sullivan, Pardons, Dexter, Otis, and Webster, all of 
whom, except the last, ceased to be members of the bar before he did. 
During the whole of his professional life he enjoyed, in an eminent degree, 
the kindly regard and sincere respect of his brethren, and of the difierent 
members of the courts before which he was called to practice, no one of 
whom ever, for a moment, imagined that any spot had fi&llen on the abso- 
lute purity and integrity of his character. Of his distinction as a jurist 
there was as little doubt Mr. Daniel Webster, when, with mnch sensi- 
bility, he announced Mr. Prescott's death to the Supreme Court, then in 
session at Boston, well said of him, that " at the moment of his retire- 
ment from the bar of Massachusetts he stood at its head for legal learning 
and attainments." 

The last sixteen years of his life w^re spent in the qnietness of his 
home, where his original nature, disencumbered of tlie cares that had op- 
pressed him during a very busy life, seemed to come forth with the fresh- 
ness of youth. He read a great deal, especially on subjects connected 
with religion, ethics, metaphysics, and history, — all of them sciences of 
which he never tired. Agriculture, too, the occupation of some of his 
earlier days, had great charms for him ; and he showed no little skill in 
cultivating the estate on which he was bom, and where, during much of 
his life, and especially the latter part of it, he spent a happy portion 
of each year. But whether in the city, or at Pepperell, or on the sea- 
shore at Nahant, where, during many seasons, he passed the hottest weeks 
of our hot summers, he loved to be surrounded by his family, — his chil- 
dren and his grandchildren ; and with them and among his private friends, 
he found in his declining years what, in the intervals of leisure during his 
whole life, he had most enjoyed and valued. 

It was in this happy retirement that there broke in upon him the light 
which so gilded the mild evening of his days, — the success of his son as 
an historian, shedding new distinction on a name already dear to his 
country, and carrying that name for beyond the limits of the language 
spoken by all who had borne it before him. Mr. Prescott in the inner- 
most circle of his firiends never disguised the happiness his son's repntation 
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{^ave him, althongh certainly, from the instinctive modesty of his nature, 
nothing could be more graceful than the way m which he expressed it. 

Bat there is an end to everything earthly. In the autumn of 1843, 
while at his old home in Pepperell,' he had a slight attack of paralysis. 
He recovered from it, however, easily, and, except to the ever-watchful 
eyes of affection, seemed fully restored to his wonted health. But he him- 
self understood the warning, and lived, though cheerfully and with much 
enjoyment of life, yet as one who never forgot that his time must be short, 
and Uiat his summons could hardly fail to be sudden. In the last days of 
November, 1644, he felt himself sUghtly incommoded, — not, as before, in 
the head, but in the region of the heart. As late, however, as the evening 
before his death, no change was noticed in his appearance when he retired 
to bed, nor is it probable that, after a night of his usual comfortable rest, 
he noticed any change in himself when he rose the next morning. At 
any rate he went, as was his custom, quietly and directly to his library. 
But he had hardly reached it, when he perceived that the messenger of 
death was at his side. He therefore desired the faithful attendant, who 
had for many years been attached to his person, not to leave him, and a 
few moments afterwards, surrounded by the family he so much loved, in 
the full possession of his faculties, and with a peaceful trust in his Maker 
and in the blessedness of a future life, he expired without a struggle. It 
was Sunday, December the 8th, 1844, and on the following Wednesday 
ho was buried in the crypt of St. Paul's Church. 

While he was a young lawyer in Salem, Mr. Prescott was married, 
December 18th, 1793, to Catherine Greene Hickling, daughter o Thomas 
Hickling, Esq., earlier a merchant of Boston, but then, and subsequently 
until his death at the age of ninety-one. Consul of the United States in 
the island of St. Michael. It was a connection full of blessing to him 
and to his house during the fifty-one years that it pleased God to permit 
it to be continued. Few women have done more to relieve their husbands 
from the cares of life, and to bear for them even a disproportionate share 
of its burdens. Still fewer have, at the same time, made their influence 
felt abroad through society, as she did. But she was full of energy and 
activity, of health, cheerfulness, and the love of doing good. Probably 
DO woman, in the position she oct*upied among us, ever gave her thoughts, 
her conversation, and her life in so remarkalde a degree to the welfare of 
otliers. When, therefore, she died. May 17th, 1852, nearly eighty-five 
years old, it is not too much to say that her death was mourned as a 
public loss.* 

Mr. and Mis. Prescott bad seven children, all of whom were bom to 
them in Salem, between 1795 and 1806, but four died witliout reaching 
the age of a single year. 

Of the other three the eldest was the historian. 

The next was Catherine Elizabeth, who still survives (1862). Slie was 
bom November 12th, 1799, and was married Soptemlicr 28th, 1819, to 
Franklin Dexter, son of Samuel Dexter, the eminent lawyer and states- 
man. Mr. Franklin Dexter was bora in 1793, and, after a careful aca- 
demical and professional education, and a visit to the most interesting and 

• S«« antt, p. 100. t Sm anU, p. 858. 
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caltivated portions of Europe, established himself as a l&wjer in Boston. 
He rose early to distinction at the bar, and by his coarage, his quickness 
of perception, his acute and manly logic, and an intellectual grasp which 
the strongest could not escape, he vindicated for himself a place in the 
front rank of a company of eminent men, such as New England had 
never before seen collected. But his tastes and bis preferences led him 
into paths widely different from theirs. His mind turned instinctively to 
what was refined and beautiful. He loved letters more than law, and art 
more than letters ; so that, perhaps without deliberately intending it, he 
always sought much of his happiness in both, and found it. When, 
therefore, he had reached an age at which, with a constitution of only 
moderate vigor, repose became desirable, and had obtained a fortune equal 
to the wants of one who never over-estimated the worth of what the world 
most desires, he gave himself more and more to the happiness of domestic 
life and to the pursuit of art, towards which, from an early period, he had 
— and perhaps rightly — thought his genius more inclined than to any 
other. But life was not long protracted. He died in 1857, leaving be- 
hind him in the minds of his contemporaries a persuasion, that, if his 
severe taste in what related even to his favorite pursuits, and the fastidious 
acuteness with which he looked quite through the ways of men, and de- 
tected the low motives which often lead to power, had not checked him in 
mid-career, he might have risen to an eminence where he would liave left 
behind him not a few of the rivals to whom, during the active years of his 
life, he had willingly yielded the honors of success. 

The only brother of the historian who lived beyond infiincy was Ed- 
ward Goldsborough, who was bom at Salem, January 2d, 1804. At a suit- 
able age, after the removal of his father to Boston, he was sent to the 
same school in which his elder brother had laid the foundation for his dis- 
tinction. But his tendencies were not then towards intellectual culture, 
and, at his own earnest desire, he was placed in a counting-house, that he 
might devote himself to mercantile pursuits. A taste for letters was, how- 
ever, somewhat to his own surprise, awakened in him a little later ; and, 
with sudden but earnest efforts to recover the time that had been lost, he 
succeeded in obtaining a degree at Harvard College in 1825. Subse- 
quently, he studied law with his father, under the most favorable circum- 
stances ; and after 1828, when he began the practice of his profession, he 
not only took his fair share of the business of the time, but, as so many 
of his family before him had done, he served the Commonwealth both in 
its Legislature and in its military organization, rising to the rank of colo- 
nel in the militia. This seemed for a time to satisfy a nature too eager 
for excitement and distinction. But after seven years of great activity, a 
change came over him. He was grown weary of a busy, bustling life, 
full of temptations which he had not always effectually resisted. His re- 
ligious convictions, which from his youth had been strong, if not constant, 
now became paramount. He was pained that he hod not better obeyed 
them, and, after many struggles, he resolutely determined to give himself 
up to them entirely. And he did it. He began at once a course of reg- 
ular studies for the ministry, and in 1837 was settled as an Episcopalian 
clergyman in a retired parish of New Jersey, where he devot^ himself 
earnestly to the duties he had assumed. But his labors were severe, and 
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his health failed under them ; bIowIj, indeed, bat regolarlj. StiU, no 
anxiety was felt for the result; and when he determined to visit the 
Azores, where several of his mother's family, as we have seen, had long 
resided, he embarked with every promise that the mild climate of those 
Fortunate Isles woald restore the impaired forces of his physical constitu- 
tion, and permit him soon to resume the duties he loved. But on the 
second day out, a sudden attack — perhaps apoplectic and certainly one 
of which there had been no warning symptom — broke down his strength 
at once; and early the next morning, April 11 th, 1844, he died without a 
movement of his person, like one falling asleep, his watch held gently in 
his hand, as if he had just been noting the hour. 

After his settlement as a clergyman in New Jersey, he was mairied to 
an excellent and devoted wife, who survived him only a few years, but 
they had no children. 

William Hickling Prescott, the historian, as it has already been record- 
ed, has three surviving children, viz. : — 

1. William Gardiner Prescott, bom January 27, 1826, and named after 
his father's friend, William Howard Gardiner, Esq. He was mar- 
ried November 6, 1851, to Augusta, daughter of Joseph Augustus 
Peabody, Esq., of Salem, and they have four children, — 
Edith, bom April 20, 1853, 
William Hickling, bora Febraary 22, 1855, 
Linzce, bom November 27, 1859, 
Louisa, bom February 19, 1863. 
S. Elizabeth Prescott, bom July 27, 1828, and married, March 16, 
1852, to James Lawrence, Esq., son of the late Hon. Abbott Law- 
rence, Minister of the United States at the Court of St James from 
1849 to 1853. They have three children, — 
James, bom March 23, 1853, 
Gertrade, bora Febraary 19, 1855, 
Prescott, bom January 17, 1861. 
3. William Amoiy Prescott, bom January 25, 1830, and named after 
his mother's brother and his fiuher's friend, William Amoiy, Esq. 
He is unmarried (1862). 
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THE CROSSED SWORDS. 
(See p. 61.) 

COLONEL WILLIAM PRESCOTT, the grandfather of the h»- 
torian, died, as has been mentioned, in 1795. Captain John Linzee, 
grandfather of the historian's wife, was born at Portsmouth, England, in 
1743, but, establishing himself in the United States after the war of the 
Revolution was over, died at Milton, near Boston, in 1798. In process of 
time, the swords of these two opposing commanders came by transmission 
and inheritance to the historian, and were by him arranged, first over one 
of the bookcases in his quiet study in Bedford Street, and afterwards on 
the cornice of his library in Beacon Street. In either place the sight was 
a striking one, and generally attracted the attention of strangers. Mr. 
Thackeray, whose vigilant eye did not fail to notice it when he visited 
Mr. Prescott in 1852, thus alludes to it very happily in the opening of his 
** Virginians," published six years later : — 

** On the library-wall of one of the most famous writers of America 
there hang two crossed swords, which his relatives wore in the great war 
df Independence. The one sword was gallantly drawn in the service of 
the king, the other was the weapon of a brave and honored republican 
soldier. The possessor of the harmless trophy has earned for himself a 
name alike honored in his ancestors' country and in his own, where genius 
Uke his has always a peaceful welcome." 

By the thirteenth article of Mr. Prescott's will he provided for the dis- 
position of these swords as follows : — 

" The sword which belonged to my grandfather. Colonel William Pres- 
cott, worn by him in the battle of Bunker Hill, I give to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, as a curiosity suitable to be preserved among their col- 
lections ; and the sword which belonged to my wife's grandfather, Captain 
Linzce, of the British Royal Navy, who commanded one of the enemy's 
ship's lying off Charlestown during the same battle, I give to my wife." 

As Mrs. Prescott, and the other heirs of Captain Linzee, desired that 
the swords should not be separated, Mr. Grardiner, who was Mr. Prescott's 
executor, sent them both to the Historical Society, accompanied by an in- 
teresting letter addressed to the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, its President, 
and to be found, dated April 19th, 1859, in the volume of the "Proceed- 
ings " of that Society published in 1860, pp. 258-264. 

Resolutions offered by Mr. Winthrop were unanimously adopted, di- 
recting the swords to be arranged in a conspicuous place in the halls of 
the Society, crossing each other, as they had been crossed in Mr. Prescott's 
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library, and with snitable inscriptioiiB setting forth their history and the 
drcamstances of their reception. 

A tablet of black- walnut was, therefore, prepared, to which they now 
stand attached, crossed through a carved wreath of olive-leaves ; while 
over them are two shields, leaning against each other, and bearing respec- 
tively the Prescott and the Linzee arms. 

» 

On the right, next to the hilt of On the left, next to the hilt of 

Colonel Prcscott's sword, is the fol- Captain Linzee's sword, is the fol- 
lowing inscription : — lowing inscription :-^ 



The sword 
of 

COLONEL WILLIAM PRESCOTT, 

worn by him 

while in command of the 

Provincial forces 

at the 

Battle of Banker Hill, 

17 June, 1776, 

and 

bequeathed to the 

Haasachujietts Historical Society 

by his ffrandson 

William H. Piue8Cott. 



The sword 
of 

CAPTAIN JOHN LINZEE, B.N., 

who commanded the 

Briti»h sloop-of-war " Falcon " 

while acting against the Americans 

during the Battle of Bunker Hill, 

pref^nted to the 

Massachusetts Historical Society, 

14 April, 1869, 

by his grandchildren 

Thomaa C. a. Lwzex 

and 

Mbs. William H. PBBacorr. 



On two separate scrolls is the following inscription :^ 



These swords 

for many years were hung crossed 

in the library 

of the late eminent nistorian 



They 

are now preserved 

in a similar position 

by the 



WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT, MASS. HISTORICAL SOCISTT, 

in token of in memory 

international friendship of the associations 

and with which they will be 

family alliance. inseparably connected. 

On the evening of Thursday, April 28, 1859, at a meeting €ft the So- 
ciety, held at the house of its I^resident, the Hon. llobert C. Winthrop, 
the Rev. Dr. N. L. Frothingham — who, at the special meeting of tho 
Society, called together by the death of the historian, hod in apt and 
beautiful words offered an affectionate tribute to the character of his friend 
and parishioner — read the following lines, which, in words no less apt 
and touching, give the poetical interpretation of 
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Swords crossed, — but not in strife ! 
The chiefs who drew them, parted by the space 
Of two proud countries* quarrel, face to lace 

Me*er stood for death or life. 
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Swords crossed, that nerer met 
While nerve was in the hands that wielded them; 
Hands better destined a fair family stem 

On these free shores to set. 

Kept crossed by gentlest bands t 
Emblems no more of battle, but of peace; 
And proof how loves can grow and wars can ceiMi 

Their oncd stem symbol stands. 

It smiled first on the array 
Of marshalled books and friendliest companies; 
And here, a history among histories, 

It still shall smile for aye. 

See that thon memory keep, 
Of him the firm commander; and that other, 
The stainless judge; and him our peerless brother, — 

All fallen now asleep. 

Tet more; a lesson teach. 
To cheer the patriot-soldier in his course. 
That Right shall triumph still o'er Insolent Force: 

That be your silent speech. 

Oh, be prophetic tool 
And may those nations twain, as sign and seal 
Of endless amity, hang up their steel. 

As we these weapons dot 

The archives of the Past, 
So smeared with blots of hate and bloody wrong, 
Pinine for peace, and sick to wait so long, 

mil this meek cross at last. 

And 80 was fitly closed np the history of this singnlar trophy, if trophy 
that can be callod which was won from no enemy, and which is a mementa 
at onc« of a defeat that was full of glory, and of triumphs in the field of 
ktters more brilliant than those in the fields of war. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER ADDRESSED BY MR. ED- 
MUND B. OTIS, FORMERLY MR. PRESCOTt'S SECRE- 
TARY, TO MR. TICKNOR. 



Mt dbab Sib, 



(Sea p. 217, note.) 

BosToir, Jnne 4th, 1869. 



I well recollect the first interview I had with the aathor of " Ferdinand 
and IsabeUa." I Tinted him at his iibruy in his father's house in Bed- 
ford Street, wliere he resided in the summer of 1841. I had previously 
read his History, and had copied, when a Sophomore, several of the closing 
chaptoxB of the work, by way of a voluntary rhetorical exercise, as I ad- 
mirod the purity and beauty of his style, little thinking, at the time, that 
it would be my fate to copy several volumes of his subsequent composi- 
tions. I had heard that he was blind ; and, from the nature and amount 
of his historical lore, I had expected to see an old gentleman, somewhat 
the worae for wear. My surprise was very great when I was greeted by 
a tall, handsome man, in the prime of life, who did not appear to me over 
thirty years of age, although at that time he must have been about forty- 
five. He seemed amused at the surprise, which I did not probably entirely 
conceal, and asked me if I had not expected to find him halt, lame, and 
maimed, as well as blind. 

. • • • . 

He was more strongly attracted, he told me, to civil than to literary 
history, as his audience would be so much larger ; — the literary historian, 
necessarily, in a great measure, addressing himself to scholan, who may 
alone be supposed to be deeply interested in his subject, and who alone 
are competent to decide upoq his merit, while the civil historian has the 
world for his audience, and may interest every man who has civil or re- 
ligious rights and liberties to study and defend. This was the substance 
of the first convereation I ever had with Mr. Prescott, though, at this dis- 
tance of time, I do not attempt to report his exact language. 
• • • • . 

Although he enjoyed the variety of a sea-shore, country, and city life, 
there was a uniformity, regularity, and order in his mode and habit of 
living, that I have never seen equalled by any other man. One day was 
very much the counterpart of another ; and I sometimes thought that he 
had reduced life to sui-h a system, and regulated his every action so much 
by rule, tliat there was danger of meiging volition in a mechanical, clock- 
work existence, and losing liberty in the race for knowledge and fame. 

19 BB 
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This regularity and nniformity of life were QDdoabtedly necessary for 
the preservation of liis health, and the performance of hia self-imposed 
literary tasks. 

. • • • • 

Mr. Prescott has given some account, in the Preface to his " History 
of the Conquest of Pera," and, I believe, in the Prefaces to his other 
works, of the nature and degree of his impaired vision, of his use of a 
nociograph or writing-case for the blind, and of the general duties of his 
secretary, with all of which you must be familiar ; but perhaps it may not 
be without interest, if I give from memory a brief sketch of his mode of 
writing a chapter of history. 

It was the habit of Mr. Prescott, as yon are aware, to study the grand 
outlines of his subject, and to plan the general arrangement and propor- 
tions of his work, — classifying the various topics he would have to treat, 
and dividing them into books and chapters, — before studying them closely 
in detail, when preparing to compose a chapter. When he had decided 
upon the subject to be discussed, or events to be related, in a particular 
chapter, he carefully read all that portion of his authorities, in print and 
manuscript, bearing on the subject of the chapter in hand, using tables of 
contents and indices, and taking copious notes of each authority as he 
read, marking the volume and page of each statement for future reference. 
These notes I copied in a large, legible hand, so that, at times, he could 
read them, though more frequently I read them aloud to him, until he had 
impressed them completely on his memory. After this had been accom- 
plished, he would occupy several days in silently digesting this mental 
provender, balancing the conflicting testimony of authorities, arranging 
the details of his narrative, selecting his ornaments, rounding his periods, 
and moulding the whole chapter in his mind, as an orator might prepare 
his speech. Many of his best battle-scenes, he told me, he had composed 
while on horseback. His vivid imagination carried him back to the six- 
teenth century, and he almost felt himself a Castilian knight, charging 
with Cortds, Sandoval, and Alvarado on the Aztec foe. 

When he had fully prepared his chapter in his mind, he began to dash 
it off with rapidity by the use of his vmting-case. As he did not see hia 
paper when he wrote, he sometimes wrote twice over the same lines, which 
did not have a tendency to render them more legible. His usual fluency 
of composition was sometimes interrupted, not by a dearth, but by too 
great copiousness of expression, sevend synonymous phrases or parallel 
forms of speech presenting themselves at once. All these he wrote down, 
one after the other, in duplicate, to be weighed and criticised at leisure, 
not waiting to settle the difficulty at the time, fearing that by delay he 
might lose the ease of style which usually accompanies rapidity of com- 
position. When beginning to describe a battle, he would often, to rouse 
his military enthusiasm, as he said, hum to himself his favorite air, " O 
give me but my Arab steed," &c. 

. • * . • 

As the sheets were stricken off, I deciphered them, and was ready to 
read them to him when he had finished the chapter. He was as cautions 
in correction as he was rapid in writing. Each word and sentence was 
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carefully weighed, and subjected to the closest analysis. If found wanting 
in strength or beauty, it was changed and turned until the exact expres- 
sion required was found, when ho dictated the correction, which was made 
by me on his manuscript. He allowed nothing to remain, however beau- 
tiful in itself, which ho did not think added to the beauty and strength of 
the whole. He hated fine writing, merely as fine writing. I hare known 
him mercilessly to strike out several pages of beautiful imagery, which he 
believed on reflection had a tendency rather to weaken than enhance the 
effect he desired to produce. 

After the chapter had been thus carefully corrected, I copied it in a 
large, heavy, pike-staiT hand, that those who run might read. I had to 
acquire the band for the occasion, and my practice in that line may ac- 
count for my present legible, but somewhat inelegant chirography. When 
the chapter was copied in this large hand, Mr. Prescott rc-perused and re- 
corrocted it. Uo then read again my copy of the original notes that he 
had taken from the authorities on which he founded his chapter, and from 
them prepared the remarks, quotations, and references found in his foot- 
notes, which were also usually rapidly stricken off with his writing-case, 
and copied by me in the same large, legible hand with the text. This 
copy was again and again carefully scrutinized and corrected by himself. 

Afr. Prescott believed that an historian could not bo too careful in 
guarding against inaccuracies. I recollect that, when he had finished the 
" History of the Conquest of Mexico," the whole manuscript was submit- 
ted to yourself for critical suggestions and corrections, the value of which 
he acknowledges in his Preface. When the manuscript was sent to press, 
before the plates were stereotyped, the printed sheets were sent to the 
author, for his final corrections, besides being subjected to the careful in- 
spection of Mr. Nichols, the corrector of the Cambridge press, and to the 
sharp eye of Mr. Charles Folsoro, whose critical acumen Mr. Prescott 
fully appreciated. 

• • • • • 

Mr. Prescott loved his books almost as he loved his children ; he liked 
to see them well dressed, in rich, substantial bindings ; and if one, by any 
accident, was dropped, " it annov«vl him/' be said jestingly, "almost as 
much as if a baby fell." 
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LITERARY HONORS. 

(See p. 224, note.) 

FROM the time when, in 1838, Mr. Prescott's reputation "burst oat 
into sadden blaze/' literary honors of all kinds awaited him in pn>- 
lasion, both at home and abroad. I will give here a list of the more con- 
siderable of them in the order of time. 

1838. Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston. 
American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 
Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence. 

1839. Royal Academy of History, Madrid. 
Royal Academy of Sciences, Naples. 
American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 
New York Historical Society, New York city. 
Georgia Historical Society, Savannah. 
New Hampshire Historical Society, Concord. 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston. 
Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. 

1841. Hercnlaneum Academy, Naples. 

Doctor of Laws, Columbia College, South Carolina. 

1842. Kentucky Historical Society; Ix)ui8vilIo. 

1843. Doctor of Laws, Harvard College, Massachusetts. 
Indiana Historical Society, Indianapolis. 

1844. Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore. 
National Institute, Washington, D. C. 

1845. French Institute, Academy of Moral Sciences, Paris. 
Royal Society of Berlin. 

1846. New Jersey Historical Society, Princeton. 

1847. Royal Society of Literature London. 
Society of Antiquaries, I^ondon. 

New England Historic-Genealogical Society, Boston. 

1848. Doctor of Laws, Columbian College, Washington, D. 0. 

1850. Doctor of Civil Law, Oxford, England. 

1851. Mexican Society of Geography and Statistics, Mexico. 

1852. Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. 

1854. Wisconsin Historical Society, Madison. 

1856. Historical Society of Florida, St. Augustine. 
Historical Society of Iowa, Burlington. 

1857. Historical Society -of Tennessee, Nashville. 
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He received the honors of membership from scYcral societies of young 
men in different parts of the country, two or three of which, like a de- 
bating-society at Camliridge, a literary association at Phihulelphia, apd one 
at Marysville, Kentucky, took his name. He was not insensible to such 
marks of regard from those who, in the coming generation, are to be a 
part of the voice of po»(«»Tity. 
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TRANSLATIONS OF MR. PRESCOTT'S HISTORIKS. 



L Spanish. 

HISTORIA del Reinado de los Reyes Cat<$Uoo8, D. Fernando 7 D«. 
Isabel, eacrita en Inglds por William U. Prescott, tradacida del 
Original por D. Pedro Sabau y Larroya. 4 torn. 8to. Madrid, Riva- 
dcneyra, 1845, 1846. 

Uistoria de la Conqiiista de Mejico con una RcseiSa prcliminar de la 
Civilizacion antigna Mcjicana y la Vida del Conqaistador, Heman Cortes, 
escrita en Ingl^ por William Prcscott (sic), y traducida del Original por 
D. J. B. de Beratarrcchca. 3 torn. 8vo. Madrid, Rivadeneyra, 1847. 

Uistoria do la Conquista de Mexico con una Ojeada preliminar sobre la 
antigua Civilizacion de los Mexicanos y con la Vida de su Conquistador, 
Fernando Cortds. Escrita en Ingles por W. Prcscott (sic), y traducida 
al Espanol por Jo^uin Navarro. 3 torn. 8vo. Mexico, impreso por 
Ignacio Cumplido,\editor de esta Obra, 1844-6. 

The second volume contains one hundred and twenty-four pages of notes 
on the whole work, by D. Josd F. Ramirez, and the third consists of seventy- 
one litliographic prints of the antiquities of Mexico, portraits of persons 
who have figured in its history, &c., with explanations to illustrate them, 
by D. Isidro R. Gondra, head of the Mexican Museum. 

Historia de la Conquista de Mdjico con uu Bosquejo preliminar de la 
Civilizacion de los antiguos Mejicanos y la Vida de sn Conquistador, 
Hernando Cortes, escrita en Inglds por Guillermo H. Prescott, Autor de 
la " Historia de Fernando e Isabel," traducida al Castellano por D. Jos4 
Maria Gonzalez de la Vega, Segundo Fiscal del Tribunal Superior del 
Dopartamcnto de Mejico, y anotada por D. Lucas Alaman. 2 torn. 8yo 
grande. Mdjico, imprenta de V. G. Torres, 1844. 

I have imperfect notices of the following translations into Spanish : — 

Historia de los Reyes Catdlicos por Guillermo Prescot (sic), traducida 
por D. Atiliano Calvo. Edicion ilustrada con buenos grabados que repre- 
sentan diversos pasagcs, vistas y retratos de los mas cdlobres personages. 
1 tomo. 4to. 

Historia del Descubrimiento y Conquista del Perd, con Observaciones 
preliminares sobre la Civilizacion de los Incas. 2 tom. 8vo. Madrid. 

There is also a translation of the *< History of Philip the Second," but 
it is perhaps, not yet all published. 
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n. French. 

Histoire da R^^c de Ferdinand et d'lsabclle, traduite de T Anglais de 
Guillaume H. Prcsc'ott, par J. Benson et P. Ithicr. 4 vol. 8vo. Paris et 
Bruxelles, Didot, 1860, 1861. 

Histoire de la ConqoSte da M^xiqae, avec un tableau pr^liminaire de 
I'ancienne Civilisation Mexicaine, et la Vie de Femand Cortes, par Wil- 
liam II. Prcscott, pablieo en Fran9ais par Ame'd^e Pichot. 3 vol. 8vo. 
Paris, F. Didot, 1846. 

Uistoiro de la ConquSte da F€rou, pr^c*^^ d'un Tableaa do la Civili- 
sation des Incas, par W. H. Prescott, traduite de I'Anglais par H. Porct. 
3 vol. 8vo. Paris, F. Didot, I860. 

Histoire du li^gne de Philippe Second, par Guillaume H. Prescott, tra- 
duite do I'Anglais par G. Kenson et P. Ithier. Tomes I. et IL Paris, 
F. Didot, 1860. 

Don Carlos, sa Vie et sa Mort, par W. H. Prescott, traduite de TAn- 
glais par G. Benson. 8vo. BruxeUes, Van Meneen et C**, 1860. 

III. Itai^iav. 

Storia del B<^o di Ferdinando o Isabella, Sovrani Cattolici di Spagna, 
di U. Prescott (sic), recato per prima volta in Italiano da Ascanio Tern- 
pestini. 3 torn. 8vo. Fircnzc, per V. BatcUi e Compagni, 1847, 1848. 

A notice of the original work by the Marquis Gino Capponi, who took 
mach interest in having it translated, may be found in the ** Archivio 
Storico Italiano," Tom. II., 1845 ; Appendico, p. 606. 

A portion of the " History of the Conquest of Pern " was translated 
into Italian and published at Florence In 1855 and 1856, in two parts, but 
it was made from the Spanish version and not from the original English. 
The lint is entitled, ** Compendio dellc Notizie generali sul Pen! avanti 
la Conquista, oc., tratte dalla Storia di GugUclmo Prescott, e rocate in 
Italiano da C[esare] Mjagherini]." 8vo. Firenze, Tipografia Gali- 
leiana, 1855. The other part is entitled, " Scoperta e Conquista del Peril, 
Storia di Guglielmo Prescott, tradotta da C[esare] M[agberini]." 8vo. 
Firenze, Tipografia Galileiana, 1856. This hist translation stops at the 
year 1551, the year of Gonzalvo Pizarro's death. 

rV. GSBMAK. 

Geschicfate der Regiernog Ferdinand's nnd Isabella's der Katholischen 
▼on Spanien. Yon William H. Prescott Aus dem Englischen ubersetzt 
[von H. Ebeity]. 2 Biinde. 8vo. Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1842. 

Geschidite der Eroberong von Mexico, mit eincr einleitenden Uebereicht 
des friihere mexicanischen Bildongszustandes und dem Leben des Ero- 
berers, Hernando Cortez. Von William H. Prescott. Aos dem Engli- 
schen ubersetzt [von H. Ebeity]. 2 Biinde. 8vo. Leipzig, Brockhaus, 
1845. 

Gcschichte der Erobening von Peru, mit eincr einleitenden Uebenicht 
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des Bildungszustandes anter den Inkas. Von William H. Frescott Aus 
dcm Englischen ilbersetzt [Von H. Eberty]. 2 Bande. 8vo. Leipzig, 
Brockhans, 1848. 

Geschichte Ftiilipp's des Zwciten, von William H. Prescott Deutsch 
von Joh. Scherr. 8vo. Theil I. - IH. Leipzig, O. Wigand, 1855, sqq. 

Das Eiosterleben Carl's des Fiinften, von W. H. Prescott. Aas dem 
Englischen von Jalins Seybel. 8va. Leipzig, Lorck, 1857. 

This last constitutes the twentj-third voliime of Lorck's *' ConTeraar 
tions- and Beise-Bibliothek." 

V. Dutch. 

Zeden, Gewoonten en Begeringsvonn in Peru v66t de Komst der Span- 
jaarden, geschetst door W. H. Prescott, uit het Engelsch vertaald door 
Mr. 6. Mees, Az. 8vo. pp. 162. Amsterdam, P. Kraij, Junior, 1849. 

This is a translation of the first book of the ** History of the Conquest 
of Peru,'' omitting a considerable number of the notes. 

All the historical works of Mr. Prescott, in the original English, have 
been reprinted both in Paris and in Leipzig ; and, I believe, other trans- 
lations have been made of some of them, notices of which I have failed to 
obtain. The " History of Ferdinand and Isabella " is said to have ap- 
peared in Dutch and Russian, but I have no distinct account of either. 
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CONVEBSATION OF MR. PRESCOTT SHORTLY BEFORE 

HIS DEATH. 



THE but printed notice of Mr. Prescott and of his oonTenation is a 
very interesting one, by the Reverend William H. Milbom, of 
New York, the blind, or nearly blind, friend of whom Mr. Prescott speaks 
more than once in his letters. From their common misfortune they had 
a strong sympathy with each other ; and Mr. Milbum, having chanced to 
visit the historian the evening bat one before the day of his death, wrote an 
aocoant of his interview immediately afterwards to the Messrs. Harpers 
for their « Weekly,'' February 12th, 1859. 

" On the evening in qnestion," says Mr. Milbnm, *' Wednesday, Jan- 
nary 26th, Mr. Prescott entered the library with a slower and heavier step 
than when I had been in the habit of seeing him years before ; but his 
manner had the same unaffected simplicity and cordial warmth. Whether 
a stranger would have perceived it, I cannot say ; but my ear, sharpened 
by necessity, at once detected the work of paralysis in an occasional tliieken- 
ing of the speech, — I mean, a difficulty in perfect articulation now and 
then Among his very first inquiries was a particular one concerning the 
members of your own firm, — your health, the state and prospects of your 
business, &c., manifesting the deepest interest ; adding the remark that, 
through all the years of his business and personal connection with your 
firm, he had never experienced anything but the greatest kindness and 
consideration at your hands; that his enjoyment of your snoeess was un- 
diminished ; and that he felt particularly grateful for the kindly mention 
which had been made of his personal aflliction last year in your paper, and 
for the handsome notice of the third volume of his * Philip the Second ' in 
the current number of your * Magazine.' 

" He then proceeded to a mention of various mutual friends that had 
passed away since our last meeting, especially of the Hon. Abbott Law* 
rence and Mr. Francis C. Gray, at whose dinner-tables we had often met; 
and then of some of his surviving friends, especially of Mr. Ticknor, who, 
he said, had shortened and brightened what, but for him, must have been 
many a sad and weary hour ; and of Mr. Agassis, concerning whose 
Museum he expressed the liveliest interest. He remarked that the eyes 
of the latter had suflbred greatly from his work, and that he would be 
sadly balked in his prospects, but that be was able to find relief in mani- 
fold manipulating labors. This led him naturally to speak of his own and 
my infirmity, which were about equal in degree, and of the difierent lives 
we had led ; — his, of retired study ; mine, of travel and active toil. 

•* He added : < I suppose that Ticknor will never write another book ; 
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but he has been doing perhaps better for the commnnity and posterity by 
devoting himself for several years to the interests of the Boston City 
Library, which may be taken in good part as his work, — and a more- 
valaable contribution to the good of the people has seldom been made. 
It is a rare thing for such an institution to get a man so qualified by taste, 
knowledge, and accomplishment to look after its interests with such enei^gy 
and patience.' 

" Of Mr. Gray he observed : * Poor Gray ! I think he was the most 
remarkable man I ever knew for variety and fulness of information, and a 
perfect command of it He was a walking Encyclopaedia. I have seen 
many men who had excellent memories, provided you would let them 
turn to their libraries to get the information you wanted ; but, no matter 
on what subject you spoke to him, his knowledge was at his fingers'-euds, 
and entirely at your service.' 

« He then led the conversation to his English friends, to some of whom 
he had given me letters on my recent visit to that country. He first spoke 
of Lady Lyell, the wife of the celebrated geologist. < She is one of the 
most charming people I have ever seen,' he said. < When she married 
Sir Charles, she knew nothing of geology ; but, finding that her life was 
to be passed among stones, she set herself to work to make friends of 
them, and has done so to perfection. She is in thorough sympathy with 
all her husband's researches and works ; is the companion of his journeys ; 
oftentimes his amanuensis, for her hand has written several of his books ; 
and the delight and cheer of his whole life. Unaflfected, genial, accom- 
plished, and delightful to an almost unequalled extent, she is one of the 
rarest women you can meet And,' he continued, 'you saw my friend 
Dean Milman. What an admirable person he is ! I had a letter from 
him only a day or two since, in which he gave an interesting account of 
the opening of his Cathedral, St. Paul's, to the popular Sunday-evening 
preachings, — a matter which has enlisted all the sympathies of the Bishop 
of London and of himself. He has been a prodigiously hard worker, and 
so has acquired a prematurely old look. Accomplished as historian, 
divine, poet, and man of letters, he is at the same time among the most 
agreeable and finished men of society I saw in England.' 

" * Did you see Dean Trench 1 * he proceeded. Upon my replying in 
the affirmative, he added : < I am sorry never to have seen him ; I have 
heard such pleasant things concerning him. He did me the favor some 
time since to send me his " Calderon," which I enjoyed greatly.' Reply- 
ing in tlie negative to my inquiry as to whether he had read the Dean's 
books on .< Words,' &c., he said, * They shall be the very next books I 
read.' 

** * England 's a glorious country,' he said, ' is n't it ? What a hearty 
and noble people they are, and how an American's heart warms toward 
them after he has been there once, and found them out in their hospitable 
homes I ' 

" I said : * Mr. Prescott, are n't you coming to New York 1 We should 
all be very glad to see you there.' < No,' he replied, ' I suppose that the 
days of my long journeys are over. I must content myself, like Horace, 
with my three houses. Tou know I go at the commencement of summer 
to my cottage by tlie seaside at Lynn Beach, and in autumn to my patri- 
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monial ficres at Pepperelt, which have been in oar family for two hundred 
years, to sit under the old trees I sat under when a boy ; and then, with 
winter, come to town to hibernate in this house. This is the only travel- 
ling, I suppose, tliat I shall do until I g:o to my long homo. Do you 
remember the delightful summer you spent with us at Lynn, two or three 
years ago ? I wish you would come and repeat it next summer.' 

" In another part of the conversation he said : * These men with eyes 
have us at a serious disadvantage, have n't they ? While they run, we \ 
can only limp. But I have nothing to complain of, nor have yon ; Prov- ' 
idence lias singularly taken care of us both, and, by compensation, keeps 
the balance even.' 

'* Uo then spoke with entire calmness of the shock which his system 
had received from his first stroke of apoplexy last year; said that it had 
weakened him a good deal ; but he was very grateful that he was able to 
take exercise, although confined to a spare diet, and not allowed to touch 
meat or anything of a stimulative kind ; and managed, moreover, to keep 
up his literary labors. ' I have always made my literary pursuits,' he said, 
< a pleasure rather than a toil ; and hope to do so with the remainder of 
" Philip," as I am yet able to work two or three, and sometimes more, 
hours a day.' He stated that his eye had suficred considerably from the 
blow, and, while we talked, he found it necessary to shade his face. In 
the course of the conversation we were joined by the ladies of the family, 
Mrs. Prcscott, her sister, his daughter, and daughter-in-law. He then 
spoke in glowing and grateful terms, as I alluded to the interest taken in 
his health throughout tlie country, of the kindness which he had invariably 
experienced at the hands of his countr)'men. * 1 can never,' be said, * bo 
sufficiently grateful for the tokens of esteem, regard, and affection, which 
I have had from them through all the years of my literary career. True, 
it makes me feel like an old man to see my fifteen volumes upon the shelf, 
but my heart is as young as it ever was to enjoy the love which the conn- 
try has ever shown me.' When I said it was a cheering thing for a man 
to know he had given so much happiness as he had done by his books, ho 
said that it was his own truest happiness to trust that he had been able to 
confer it. He said he hoped to live to finish * Philip,' which was now 
throe fifths done. As I bade him good by, I said, *God bless you, Mr. 
Prcscott ; I know I breathe the prayer of the country when I say, May 
your life bo spared for many years, to add volume after volume to the 
fifteen.' Ho rejoined, * My greatest delight is the love of my friends and 
their appreciation of my labors.' 

*• Little did I think that the hand which so Avarmly grasped mine as he 
led me down the stairs would, ere eight and forty hours were past, be cold 
and stiflf in death. Peace to the memory of one of the sweetest and noblest 
men tliat ever lived 1 

** YouiB very truly, 

"William H. Milbuut." 
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ON HIS DEATH. 

SOON afVer Mr. Presoott's death I received manj notes and letters, 
expressive of affection and admiration for him. From among them 
I select the fqllowiDg. 

The first is by Mr. George Lunt, who was his secretary in 1826 — 6, 
and knew him welL See anie, p. 78. 

ON A LATE LOSS. 

Imitatioit of Horacb, Lib. I. Od. XXIY. 

i^ols dealderlo alt pfodor, Jto. 

What time can bring relief — 
What blame reprove our grief ? 

The well-beloved lies low ! 
The funeral strains prolong, 
Muse of tragic song, 

With liquid voice and harp attuned to woaV 

Does, then, perpetual sleep 
Hold him? and bid us weep 

In vain to seek through earth 
For honor so unstained, 
Such manly truth maintained, 

Such glory won and worn by modest worth? 

By all the good deplored. 
No tears sincerer poured, 

Than fell thine own, friend 1 
Tet pious thou in vain, 
Claiming for earth again 

Gif», which kind Heaven on no snch terms will lend. 

No fond desires avail, 
Friendship's deep want must fail. 

Even love's devout demand; 
Inexorable Death, 
Pledges of deathless faith. 

Keeps souls once gathered to the shadowy land. 

And of^enest to that bourne 
They pass, nor more return, — 

The best we mi^s Uie most; 
Hard seems the stroke of fate, 
But Heaven bids us wait, 

And there, at last, rejoin the loved, the lost. 
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Another short poem came anonymouslj to m j door, bat was afterwards 
ascertained to have been written by the Rev. George Richards, then a 
clergyman of Boston. It was founded upon some remarks made by me 
at the meeting of the Historical Society, February 1st, on the occasion of 
Mr. Prescott's death, concerning his wish, that, previous to their final do- 
posit in the house appointed for all living, his remains might rest for a 
time in his library, under the shadow, as it were, of the books he had so 
much loved ; the remarks being nearly the same with those about the 
same circumstance in the account given, at page 414, of his last days and 
burial. 

Mr. Richards entitled his poem 



THE HISTORIAN IN HIS LIBRARY. 

His wish fulfilled ! *T is done, as he had said : 
Borae sadly back, with slow and reverent tread;— 
Now closeted, — the dead with kindred dead. 

Te need not listen, — no low- whispered word 
From that hushed conclave will be overheard; 
Nor start, — as if the shrouded sleeper stirred. 

He rests, where be hath toiled: the busy peu 
Misses the busier brain ; nor plod9, as when 
It tnured the lore of that far-searching ken. 

He lies amid his peers; the storied great 
Look down upon him. here reclinea in state,— 
As mute as they who speechless round him wait. 

His task is done; his working>day is o'er; 
The moniing larum wakens him no more,— 
Unheard Its summons, on that silent shore. 

The pomp of Kinss, the Incas* faded pride, 
The rreignted bark, the lonely ocean wide. 
Dread war, glad peace, no more his thoug&ts divide. 

He lies, like warrior, after set of sun, 

Stretched on the plain where his great deeds were doat^ 

Wbeni he the green, immortal garland won. 

Round him the relies of the hard-fought field, 

Helmet and lance and unavailing shield. 

And well-proved blade he never more shall wield. 

80 leave him, for a while. In that still room. 
His books among; — its sober, twilight gloom 
Fit prelude to the stiller, darker tomb. 

The last of these tokens that I shall dte is from one of the meet fiutlifU 
end valued of his English finendi. It if 
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FROM DEAN MILMAN. 

Deakert, St- Paul's, Febraaiy 19th, [1859]. 

Mt dbab Mb. Ticknob, 

I must unburden myBcIf to some one of the profound sorrow which I 
(I should have written u») feel for oar irreparable loss. I have had the 
happiness to form and retain the friendship of many excellent men ; no 
one has ever, considering the short personal intercourse which I enjoyed 
with him, and our but occasional correspondence, wakened such stron^r 
and lasting attachment. He found his way at once to my heart, and has 
there remained, and ever will remain, during the brief p>eriod to wliich I 
can now look forward, as an object of the warmest esteem and afiection. 
I think I should have loved the man if I had only known him as an 
author ; his personal society only showed his cordial, liberal, gentle char- 
acter in a more distinct and intimate form. That which was admiratioa 
became love. There is here but one feeling, among those who had not 
the good fortune to know him, as among those who knew him best, — 
deep regret for a man who did honor to the literature of our common lan- 
guage, and whose writings, from their intrinsic charm and excellence, were 
most popular, without any art or attempt to win popularity. 

The suddenness of the blow aggravates its heaviness. I had written to 
him but a few weeks ago, (I doubt not that he received my letter,) ex- 
pressing the common admiration with which his last volume was received 
here by all whose opinion he and his most discerning friends would think 
of the highest value. In one respect he has ended well, for he never sur- 
passed passages in the last volume ; but it is sad to think that he has 
ended, and left his work incomplete. I can hardly hope that much can 
be lefl finished by his hand ; if anything is left, I trust it will pass into 
the hand of him best qualified to shape and mould it into form, yourself. 
As I feel that I can express our sorrows to no one so fitly as to you, so 
there is no one to whom the sacred memory of our friend can be intrusted 
with equal confidence. From all that I have heard, his end (premature 
as our affection cannot but think it) was painless and peaceful ; and if — 
as surely we may trust — the possession and the devotion of such admi- 
rable gifts to their best uses, — the promotion of knowledge, humanity, 
charity, in its widest sense ; if a life, I fully believe, perfectly blameless, 
the discharge of all domestic duties so as to secure the tenderest attach- 
ment of all around ; if a calm, quiet, gentle, tolerant faith will justify — 
as no doubt they may — our earnest hopes ; it is that better peace which 
has no end. 

Both Mrs. Milman and I trust you will undertake the friendly office of 
communicating our common sorrow to those whose sorrow must he more 
pungent than ours, though, I venture to say, not more sincere. We shall 
always think with warm interest of all those who lx$ar the honored name 
of Frescott, or were connected by ties of kindred or afiection with him. 
And permit me to add to yourself our kindest condolence, our best wishes, 
and our hopes that we may see you again, and soon, in Europe. 

Believe me, my dear Mr. Ticknor, 

Ever your sincere friend, 

H. H. Milman. 
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Abbotsford, visit to, SOT. 

Adams, J. Q., library, 8; Minister 
in London, 41 ; on toe ** Ferdinand 
and Isabella,'* 217 note. 

Adams, Sik W., 40. 

AoASSiz, L., 394, 410, 441. 

Ala MAN, Lucas, 400, 407. 

Albany, visit to, 247. 

Alb^ki, E., 252, 846 note. 

Alfirri, v.. Life, 219. 

AiJJSOK. SiK A., 296, 811. 

Alusn, .JOHN, 113 and note. 

Allstox, Wasiiimotoh, 68, 827. 

Al-Maklcari, translated, 172. 

Alnwick Castlo, visit to, 303 - 808. 

Amadis de Gania, 9, 69 noto. 

American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, 416. 

American Antiquarian Society, 416. 

Americanisms, 212 note. 

American Stationers* Company, 99. 

Ames, JosEra, portrait of Frescott, 
216. 

Amokt, Mrs. Charles, 278. 

Amoky, Susan, wife of Mr. Prescott, 
60 See aUo Prescott, Susan. 

Amort, Thomas C, 60. 

Amoky, Wxluam, 278, 429. 

Antwerp, visit to, 801. 

Apoplexy, Mr. Frescott*s first attack, 
896; bis own views of it, 897, 408, 
404, 406, 407; second attack fatal, 
412, 418. 

Arabs in Spain, Gayangos on, 171. 

Archives dn Royaume, 842, 848. 

ArgylLh Duke of, visit to, 811; Ad- 
dress of. 380. 

Armada, docaments for, 252. 

Ascham, Roger, 56. 

Ascot Races, 286, 267. 

Abpinwall, Colonel Thomas, rela- 
tions with Mr. Prescott, 103, 230, 
248, 884; letters to. 224, 280, 249. 

Asvlum for the Blind, 284 - 236. 

Atiiensum. See Boston Athensenm. 

Bancroft, George, relations with 
Mr. Prescott, 93 and note, 837 ; 



on the " Ferdinand and Isabells,** 
88, 104, 338; letters fh>m Mr. Pres- 
cott to, 98, 886, 887, 888, 864, 866, 
403; History of the United States, 
833, 837, 864, 856, 403, 406. 

Beacon Street nome, 244. 

Bedford Street home, 60, 248, 244, 
864. 

Belgium, visit to, 800, 803, 828. 

Bell, Sir Charles, 127 noto. 

Benavides, 196. 

Bentinck, Lord Wiluam, 887. 

Bentlet, R., publishes for Mr. Pres- 
cott in London, 104, 111 noto, 230, 
231 248. 

Beriin, Royal Society of, Mr. Prescott 
elected mto, 223. 

Bernaldes, Andres, Chronicle, 82. 

Berry, Miss, note of, 819. 

Bioelow, T., 246 note. 

Biographical and Critical Misceila- 
nies, 230-287. 

BioT, on Humboldt, 166. 

Blindness, remarks on, 236. 

Buss, Alexander, of the Club, 62 
noto. 

Bonds to indnce work. See Wagers. 

Books not easily obtained, 8. 

Boston Athenaeum, 8, 416. 

Boston, Prescott homes in, 864. 

Boston Public Library, 444. 

BowDiTCH, Nathaniel, 6. 

Brazer, John, of the Club, 62 note. 

Bradford, Samuel D., 24. 

Bridgman, Laura, 286. 

British Museum, 170, 179. 

Brougham, Lord, 209 and note ; 
manners in the House of Lords, 292. 

Brown, Charles Brockden, Life 
of, 234. 

Brussels, visit to, 800. 

Buckle, T., History of Civilization, 
898, 406. 

BuLWER. Sir Henry Ltttoh, 278. 

Bunker Hill BatUe, 408, 404, 422. 

BuNSEN, C, Prussian Minister in 
London, 292. 

Byron, Lord, 88, 178. 

CO 
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Calderon, Don Angel, 158, 187, 
278. 

Calueron, Madame, Travels in 
Mexico, 237 ; letter to, 406. 

Cane presented to Mr. Prescott, 861. 

Capponi, the Marquis Gino, 175 
and note, 258, 840, 346, 347, 489. 

Carlisle, Dowager Lady, aSI, 313, 
393 

Carlisle, Earl op, letters from, 257, 
885; letters to, 827, 828, 829, 830, 
832, 407; kindness to Mr. Prescott 
in London, 281, 289; at Na worth 
Castle, 812; at Castle Howard, 312 
eoq.; Lectures of, 828. See alao 
Morpeth, Viscount 

Caru)S, Don, 178, 862. 

Carltle, Thomas, 299, 389. 

Carter, Robert, Secretary to Mr. 
Prescott, 77 note ; on Mr. rrescott'a 
charities, 149, 100. 

Cary*s Dante, 64. 

Cervantes,- Review of, 286. 

Chambers. Rebellion of 1745, 176. 

CiiANNiNG, Rev. W. E., Sermon 
to Children, 4; on the '* Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella,'* 114; his style, 
209. 

Charles the Fipth at Yuste, 251; 
at St. Gudule, 300; Mr. Prescott 
urged to write his history, 848; de- 
clines, but writes the account of 
his life at Yuste. 378, 379. 

Chats worth, visit to, 818. 

Cherry-tree at Lynn, 878, 874 and 
note. 

Chevalier, Michel, on the "His- 
tory of the Conquest of Mexico/* 
227. 

Christianity, examination of its truth 
by Mr. Prescott, 86; re-examinar 
tion, 154. 

CiRcouRT, Count Adolphb de, on 
the " Ferdinand and Isabella," 106 
and note, 112 ; his Essays and Re- 
views, 226; letter to, 389. 

Classical Studies of Mr. Prescott, 6, 
9, 15, 23, 24, 26, 43, 55. 

Clemencin, Diego de, on Isabella 
the Catholic, 91, 271. 

Club-room, a periodical, 53, 54. 

Club to which Mr. Prescott belonged, 
62-54. 

Cogswell, Joseph G., 157 note; on 
the *' Conquest of Mexico,*' 198. 

College Life, Mr. Prescott*s remarks 
on, 25 note. 

Colnmbus, 222 and note; Irvine^s 
Life of 176. 

CoND]£, History of the Arabs, 88. 

Cooper, Sir Astley, 40. 



Copyright, international, 166, 877. 
Corneille, Pierre, 57, 236 note. 
Cort£s, Fernando, portrait of, 177; 

character, 20L 
Critical and Historical Essays, 280- 

289. 
Cros.4ed Swords, the, 51, 480. 
Curtis, George T., on the ^'Con- 

Juest of Mexico,** 193; on Mr. 
'rescott's style, 211. 

Dane, Nathan, 424. 

Dante, 61-64. 

Daponte, Lorenzo, controversy, 282, 

233. 
Davidson, Margaret, Irving's Life 

of, 176. 
Dawson, George A. F., of the Club, 

52 note. 
Dexter, Elizabeth, sister of the 

historian, 427. See alto Prescott, 

Elizabeth. 
Dexter, Franklin, of the Club, 62 

note; contributions to the Club- 
Room, 53 ; notice of, 427. 
Diaz, Bernal, 201. 
DioNYsius OP Halioabnassus, on 

Plato, 142 note. 
Dummer Academy, 6, 428. 
Dunham, Dr., on the ** Ferdinand 

and Isabella,'* 105. 

Earthquake at St. Michael's, 84. 

Edgeworth, Maria, on ^ Ferdinand 
and Isabella," 178; letter from, 258 ; 
her fictioni,.367, 898. 

Edie Ochiltree, 869 and note. 

Edinburgh Review, mistake about 
Mr. Prescott's blindness, 249, 251. 

Elgin Marbles, 41. 

Eliot, Samuel A., of the Club, 62 
note. 

Eliot, William H., of the Club, 52 
note. 

Ellesmbrb, Earl, visit from, 876; 
letter from, 387. 

Ellis, Rev. Rufus, 415 note. 

Ellis, Rev. Dr. George £., 143 
note. 

England, first visits to, 40-42, 44, 46; 
proposes to go again, 184; visit 
there, 279 - 820 ; society, 285, 292, 
298, 809 ; hospitality, 292, 295; 
country life, 803-818, 828; rela- 
tions with the United Statas, 831 ; 
character, 319, 820. 865, 442; in- 
tolerance, 320, 895. 

English, James L., Secretary to Mr. 
Prescott, 77,81; on Mr. Prescott*s 
modes of work, 82, b8; bonds with 
him, 137. 
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Entertiinmente At Horyard College 
Commencements, 26. 

Eitsex Institute, 415. 

EVKRKTT, Alexander H., letter to, 
73; aids Mr. Prescott, 181. 

EvEKETT, Edward, aids Mr. Pres- 
cott, 178, 268; relations with liim, 
835; letters to, 341, 844, 349, 351; 
letters from, 298, 842, 843, 347; 
lecture on Peru, 842; on Washing- 
ton, 406. 

Eye, injury to Mr. Prescott*s, 18-20; 
severe attack of rheumatism in, 26 
-29; suffers in St Micbael's, 32; 
state of, when in England, 41; in 
Italy, 48; in Paris, 43: influence on 
his character, 115, 116, 120; never 
to be depended on, 122 and note; 
premature decay of, 122; hardly 
used at all, 123; always anxious 
about, 125, 127; best condition of, 
182; infirmity of, connected with 
style, 213, 214; increased trouble, 
246; very bad condition, 247 ; mis- 
takes of Ivlinburgh Review about, 
249, 250; Miss Edge worth on, 253 ; 
increasing inflnnity, 262, 263, 273, 
824 ; never permanently blind, 852. 

Farre, Dr., London. 40. 

Faukiel, Charles, 112. 

Felton, Curnblius C, Editor of 
Lord Carli^ie's Diarv, 385, 8b6. 

** Ferdinand and Isabella,*' thought 
of as a subject for history, 70, 71, 
72, 73 ; materials for, collected, 74 ; 
book written, 78 - 95 ; four copies 
privately printed, 90; doubts about 
publishing, 96 ; publii*hed, 97; sue* 
cess, lot) -114; anxiety about, 
151; Ford's letter on, 179; his re- 
view of, 206, sqq. ; threatened 
abridgment, 185. 

FERGuaoN, Adam, 398, 406. 

FiaiiER, Dr. John D., asylum for the 
blind, 234. 

Florence, visit to, 346. 

FoLsoM, Chakleh, of the Club, 62 
note; corrects Mr. Prescott*s writ- 
ings, 99, 148 and note, 199, 211 and 
note, 399. 

Ford, Richard, his review of ** Fer- 
dinand and Isabella,** 106, 118, 206. 
207, 839; Mr. Thomas Grenville on 
it, 198; Handbook of Mr. Ford, 
251; letter from, 179; letter to, 326. 

France, visits to, 42, 43, 800. 

Frxemam. Rev. James, 881 note. 

Frisbib, L, Professor, 18. 

Fbothijioham, Rev. Dr. N. L., on 
Mr. Prescott's character, 29 ; poem 



on "The Crossed Swords," 431, 
432. 
Furnace, the, at St. Michaers, 36. 

Gaciiard on Charles V., 378; on 
Philip IL, 389. 

Gallatin, Albert, letter from, 195. 

Gardiner, Rev. Dr. John S. J., 
school of, 6, 7, 242 note. 

Gardiner, William Howard, friend 
of -Mr. Prescott, 10-12; on Mr. 
Prescott*s habit of making resolu- 
tions, 16-18; on his involuntary 
laughter, 22 ; letters to, 86, 45 ; reads 
classics with Mr. Prescott, 48: of 
the Club, 52 note; account of the 
Club, 54 note V Latin ode to^ 116; 
revises the " Ferdinand and Isabel- 
la,** 97, 101; reviews it, 104, 109; 
on Mr. Prescott*s social character, 
129-131; on his mathematics, 184 
note; on his Pepperell farm, 870 
note; last dinner with him, 883. 

Gayanoos, Pascual de, review of 
the " Ferdinand and Isabella,*' 106. 
113; materials for the Conquest of 
Peru, 251; for Philip II., 251,255, 
267-270; letters to, 170, 172, 175, 
178, 194, 195, 196, 227, 251, 252, 
255. 

German iostniction, difficult to ol>« 
tain, 8. 

German studies not undertaken by 
Mr. Prescott, 66. 

Gibbon, Autobiography, 70 note; 
habits of composition,*141 note. 

Gonsalvo de Cordova, manuscripts 
of, 175 and note. 

Gray, Francis C alley, gift to Har- 
vard College, 410; character, 441, 
442. 

Gray, John Cbipman, friend of Mr. 
Pre.scott, 17; travels with him, 42; 
of the Club, 52 note. 

Greenough, Richard S., bust of 
Mr. Pre.Hcott, 216. 

Greenwood, Francis W. P., of the 
Club, 52 note; reviews the ** Fer- 
dinand and Isabella,** 104. 

Grenvilue, Thomas, 198. 

GuirciABDINt, PlETRO, 847. 

GuizoT, FBAN901S, 112, 119 note, 

378. 

Halb, Dr. Enoch, of the Club, 62 

note. 
Hallam, Henry, on the " Ferdinand 

and Isabella,*' 113; on Mr. Pres- 

cott's style, 211; letters from, 197, 

256, 388. 
Hamilton, John C, letter to, 200. 
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Hampton Court, visit to, 282. 

Ham's Hall, visit to, 803. 

Hakpkr and Brothers publish the 
*'Ck)nquest of Mexico," 190; the 
" Miscellanies/' 231 ; the ** Conquest 
of Peru," 248; their establishment 
burnt, 861 ; ref^ird for them, 441. 

Hartford Convention, 425. 

Harvard College, Mr. Prescott enters, 
12} life there, 16-25; his honors 
there, 23, 24, 416. 

Hayward, George, 223. 

Head, Sir Edmund, 884. 

HiCKLiNO, Thomas, Maternal grand- 
father to Mr. Prescott, Consul at 
St. Michael's, 29, 427; visit to him, 
81-39. 

HiGGiNSON, Mehitable, 2. 

HiLLARD, George S., on the " Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella," 108; on the 
"Conquest of Mexico," 198; his 
''Six Months in Italy," 889 and 
note, 860. 

Historical judgment, standard for, 
200. 

Historical Society of Massachusetts, 
bequest to, 51, 430. 

Holliuul, cxcurs>ion in, 301-303. 

Holland, Loud, on the " Ferdinand 
and Isabella," 112, 118. 

Holland, Sir Henry, 823, 327. 

Homes of the Prescott family, 2, 47, 
50 and note, 864-874. 

Horace, imitation of, 444. 

Horner, L., visit to, 282. 

Howard Castle, visit to, 812-816. 

Howard, Lady Mary, 812, 813, 814, 
817. See alio Labouchere, Lady 
Mary. 

Howards, family of, 289, 817. 

Howe, Dr. Saaiuel G., labors for the 
blind, 285. 

Hughes, Archbishop, on the '* Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella," 217. 

Humboldt, Alexander von, opin- 
ion of, 155, 183; on the *■*• Conquest 
of Mexico," 221, 225; assists Mr. 
Prescott, 268 ; Mr. Prescott's desire 
to see him, 864. 

Illinois Historical Societv, 416. 

Indian Summer. 880 and note. 

Institute, French, Mr. Prescott elect- 
ed a corresponding member, 222- 
224. 

Irving, Pierre M., Life of Wash- 
ington Irving, 162, 163 and note. 

Irving, Washington, Conquest of 
Granada, 89, 237; correspondence 
"With about the " Conquest of Mexi- 
co," 168 - 163 ; about copyright, 



166; his " Sketch-Book," 167 ; " Co- 
lumbus," 176; "Memoir of Mar- 
garet Davidson," 176; style, 182, 
208; going Minister to Spain, 188; 
on Cnristmas, 861; letters from, 
894, 409. 

Italian poetry, reviews of, 231, 238. 

Italian studies, 68-64, 71, 72. 

Italy, travels in, 42, 48. 

Jackson, Dr. James, friend and 
medical adviser of Mr. Prescott; 
on the original injury to his eye, 
18 and note; on the subsequent 
severe inflammation, 27-29; on his 
first attack of aponlexy, 896; on 
the second and fatal one, 418; let- 
ter on Mr. Prescott's illnesses, 18 
note. 

Johnson, Samuel, on Addison's style, 
208 and note ; on the blindness of 
Milton, 74. 

JoNSON, Ben, 57. 

Kenyon, John, 239, 295. 
King, Charles, 44 note. 
Kirk, John Foster, Secretary to, 
Mr. Prescott, 76 note, 281, 298, 412. 
KiRKLAND, .John T., 13 note. 
Knapp, Jacob Newman, S. 
Kossuth, 388. 

Labouchere. Ladt Mary, letter to, 
898. See also Howard, Lady Mary. 

Lamartinr, a., 106. 

Latin Christianity, by Dean Milman, 
862. 

Laura of Petrarch, 69-61. 

Lawrence, Abbott, Minister In Lon- 
don, 281 ; at Alnwick Castle, 806 ; 
illness and death. 888, 880, 867 ; 
Life of, by Mr. Prescott, 880 and 
note ; Lord Ellesmerc on, 387. 

Lawrence Elizabeth, daughter of 
Mr. Prescott, and her children, 382, 
429. See aiao Prescott. Elizabeth. 

Lawrence, James, married to Miss 
Prescott, 830, 881, 834; villa at 
Lynn, 886 ; meeting about a zo- 
ological museum at his house, 410. 

Lebanon Springs, 189. 

Lbmbke, Dr. W. F., collects materi- 
als for Mr. Prescott's histories, 161 
and note, 181, 266, 267. 

Leopold, King of Belgium, 801. 

LiNZEE, Capt. John, grandfather of 
Mrs. W. H. Prescott, 51, 480. 

Literary honors received by Mr. Pres- 
cott, 436, 437. 

Literary loafing, 121 note, 189, 190. 

LiVY, 175. 
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LocKHABT, John 6., on the ** Fer- 
dinand and Isabella," 113 ; Mr. 
Prescott's review of his Life of 
Scott, 154, 287 ; first meeting with, 
282 note ; letter from, 827 ; death, 
884. 

Longman & Co., 108, 118 note. 

LoRiMO, Chaklks G., of the Club, 52 
note, 148 note. 

LuNT, Gbokob, Secretary to Mr. 
Prescott, 78 note; imitation of 
Horace on his death, 444. 

Ltell, Sir Charles, first visit to 
the United States, 194 and note; 
second, 859 and note; third, 860, 
875 ; first greeting of Mr. Prescott 
in Loudon, 281; Sir. Preiwott^s re- 
gard for, 298; letters to, 890, 410. 

Ltelx., Ladt, letters to, 257, 281 
note, 821, 822, 834, 859, 860, 361, 
862, 868, 888, 884, 886, 898, 894, 
404, 405, 408) last words about, 
442. 

Lynn, villa at, 878 } life there, 875. 

Hablt, £tude de rHlstoire, 70, 90 
and note. 

Hacaulat, habits of composition, 
294; in society, 298; hid History, 
881, 888, 389; letter from, 409. 

Mackistosh, Sir James, 211, 289. 

Mahon, Lord (Carl of Stanhope), 
history of Europe, 833. 

Marsh, George P., on style and 
composition, 142 note, 212 note. 

Maryland Historical S<x;iety, 415. 

Mason, Wiixiam Powell, early 
friend of Mr. Prescott, 14; of the 
Club, 52 note. 

MassachuMtts Convention on the 
Constitution, 426. 

Massachusetts Historical Society on 
Mr. Prescott*s death. 415; proceed- 
ings on the Crossed Swords, 430, 
43 L 

Memoirs, private, and private letters, 
value for history, 179, 195. 

Memoranda, Iklr. Prescott*s private, 
139, 164. 400. 

Mexico, History of the Conquest of, 
materials for, collected, 155, 156, 
157. 181; corre$tpondence about, 
with Mr. Irving, 157-168; plan of, 
182; begins to write it, 1V2; Intro- 
duction, 188; woric completed, 189 
and note ; publinhed, 191 ; great 
success, 192; Kngiish edition, 192; 
his own thou^ts on, 193, 199; a 
solace to the »ufiering, 225; cor- 
rected. 899. 400; transUtions of, 
400, 438, 439, 440. 



MiDDLETON, Arthur, early friend of 
Mr. Prescott, 12; assists him in col- 
lecting materials for his histories, 
181, 266; family of, 280. 

MioNBT on the *' Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella,** 112; on the election of Mr. 
Prescott into the Institute, 223; ma- 
terials for Philip II., 267, 842; on 
Charles V., 878. 

MiLBURN, THE ReV. WM. H., OR Mr. 

Prescott, 441. 

Miller, General, 172 and note. 

Milman, THE Rev. H. H., on ** Fer- 
dinand and Isabella.** 113; review 
of the **Conque.<it of Mexico,*' 193; 
acquaintance with, 281 ; regard for, 
296, 298; on Mr. Prescott*s stvle, 
211, 446; letters to, 200, 822, 862; 
letters from, 202, 891; Mr. Pres- 
cott*8 last words about, 442; letter 
on Mr. Prescott*s death, 446. 

Milman, Mrs., letters to, 880, 860, 
888. 

MiLNES, R. MONCETON, 288. 

Milton, blindness, 19 ; prose style, 
56. 

MoliAre, 57; proposed Life of, 151, 
152, 153. 154, 155; Review of, 236. 

Montaigne, 57. 

MooDT, Master, 6, 428. 

MoKPETH, Viscount, visit to Boston, 
186; letters from, 186, 199; memo- 
randum on, 188 ; at New York, 849. 
See tiho Cariisle, Karl of. 

MoRLEY, Ladt, 397. 

Motley, J. Lotiirop, relations with 
Mr. Prescott, 259 - 262. 

Murray, John, Senior, declines pub- 
lishing the ^* Ferdinand and Isabel- 
la,** 104, 118 note. 

Murray, John, the younger, 286 
note. 

Nahant, cottage and life at. 870-872. 
Napier, McVey, Editor of the Edin- 
burgh Review, 113; on Mr. Pres- 

cott's blindness. 260. 
Navarretb, Martin Fbrnandbe 

DE, assists Mr. Prescott, 162 and 

note, 166; death of, 224. 
Na worth Castle, visit to, 311. 
Nepaulese Princes, 282 note. 
New England • Genealogical Society, 

416. 
New Y'ork, dty of, visits to, 168, 188, 

216, 246. 
New York Historical Society, 416. 
New York, State of, 224. 
Niagara, visit to, 219; painting of, 828^ 

329 
Noctograph, 116-118, 142, 484. 
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North American Review, Rrticles for, 

48. 87, 88, 238, 239. 
Northampton, Loud, 290, 293. 
North UMBERLAKD, Duke op, visit 

to, 803-308. 
Otis, Edhund B., Secretary to Mr. 

Prescott, 77 note, 217 note; letter 

of, 433. 
Oxford, Bishop of, visit to, 290, 

291. 
Oxford University, doctorate at, 292 - 

294. 

Palfret, John Gorham, of the Club, 
62 note. 

Paris, visits to, 42, 43, 300. 

Parke, Bauon (Lord Wensleydale), 
318 note. 

Parker, Daniel, 44. 

Paicker, Hamilton, Secretary to Mr. 
Prescott, 78 note. 

Parr, Dr. Samuel, 7. 

Parsons, Professor Theophilus, 
early friend of Mr. Prescott; of the 
Club, 62 note ; on Mr. Prescott's 
social character, 132 ; on his con- 
versation, 366 3 letter to, 406. 

Pascal, 67. 

Peabody, Augusta, 429. 

Peabouy, Jos., Salem merchant, 5. 

Peele, Sir 11., dinner, 284, 286 note; 
death, 297 ; refusal of a peerage, 809 ; 
his papers, 310. 

Pennsylvania Historical Society, 416. 

Perkins, Thobias H., liberality to 
the Blind Asylum, 234 and note; 
resemblance to Wellington, 284 and 
note. 

Pepperell farm, description of, 828; 
attachment to, 360, 3G3 ; life at, 
866 - 369 ; testamentary dispositions 
respecting, 369, 370 and note. 

Pepperell, town of, settled and name, 
42.1. 

Peru, History of the Conquest of, be- 
gun, 216 -218; work upon, 226, 241, 
243; difficulties with, 246, 246; fin- 
ished, 247; published, 248; misgiv- 
ings about, and success, 248, 249. 

Petrarch, discussion about, 69-61. 

Phi Beta Kappa Society, 24 and note; 
Mr. Sumner's Oration before, 863. 

Philip H., business habits and capa- 
city, 343, 344, 348: letters of, in 
Paris, 344; in Florence, 347. 

Philip XL, Historv of, materials col- 
lected for, 178, 179, 194, 196. 261; 
Mr. Motley's letter about, 269 - 261 ; 
Mr. Prescott's difficulties, 262; in- 
quiries begun. 264; arrangements, 
266-271 ; doubts about form of, 



273.; synopsis of, 274 ; begins to 
write, 276; memoirs, 277; stopped 
by failure of health, 279; finishes 
volume first as a history and not as 
memoirs, 324; progress, 866, 869; 
finishes second volume, 376; pub- 
lishes the two, 377; their success, 
877; works on volnrae third, 380, 
382; fini.shes it, 899; publishes it, 
407, 409. 

Phillips, Charles, 178. 

Pickering, John, 6; on the " Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella," 96,104; Memoir 
of, 266. 

Pickering, Octavius, of the Club, 
62 note. 

PicKMANs, merchants, 5. 

PiZARRO, 241. 

Playfair, Professob, 898 note. 

Plummer Hall, 2. 

Polk, President, 862. 

Prescott family, 419-429. 

Prescott, Abigail, grandmother of 
the historian, 421, 428. 

Prescott, Benjamin, ancestor of the 
historian, 420. 

Prescott, Catharine Grrekb^ 
mother of the historian, notice of, 
426, 427; influence on her son, 1, 2, 
6 ; letters to, 83, 38, 290 ; son never 
parted from her, 398; illnesses, 111, 
834; death, 868. 

Prescott, Catharine Hickijno, 
daughter of the historian, death, 85, 
86 and note. 

Prescott, Catharine Elizabeth, 
sister of the historian, letter to, 34 ; 
her notices of him, 48; her mar- 
riase. 427. See aUo Dexter, Eliza- 
betn. 

Prescott, Edward Goldbborough , 
brother of the historian, death of, 
218; notice of, 426, 429. 

Prescott, ElizXbeth. aaaghter of 
the historian, letters to, 286. 802, 
803; marriage, 330, 831, 834; lives 
near him, 386. ;See Lawrence, Eliz- 
abeth. 

Prescott. James, ancestor of the his- 
torian, 420. 

Prescott, John, first emigrant of the 
family. 419. 

Prescott, Jonas, ancestor of the his- 
torian, 420. 

Prescott^ OLn^R, father and son, 
420. 

Prescott, Susan, wife of the histo- 
rian, her marriage, 49, 60; notice 
of, 240; letters to, 282, 288, 296, 
297, 800, 311, 316. 

Prescott, William, grandfather of 
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th« historian, letter to the people 
of Boston, 403 note; commands on 
Bunker Uiil, 61; notice of, 421- 
423. 
Prescott, WiLUAM, father of the his- 
torian, notice of, 423-427; influ- 
ence on his son, 5; removal from 
Salem to Boston, 6; life there, 6; 
letters to, 13, 31, 38, 38 ; illness, 190, 
191; partial recovery, 218; death, 
220; effects on his son, 220, 223 and 
note, 227 ; character, 228, 229, 243, 
245, 867. 
Pke8<x>tt, Wiuliam IIickukg. 
1796. — Birth, 1. 

1800 - lb03. — Karly education, 2, 8. 
1603-1811. — SchooUboy life, 8- 

11. 
1611 -m4.~ College life, 16-25; 

loss of his left eye, 16 ; intends to 

study law, 26. 

1815. -^ Severe disease in his re- 
maining eye, 26-29; residence 
for ills health in St. Michael's, 
81 — 89. 

1816, 1817. ~ Travels in England, 
France, and Italy, and return 
home, 40-46. 

1817, lbl8.— Ketired life at home, 
48; writes his first article for a 
Keview, and fails, 48. 

1818. — Gives up his intention to 
studv law, 49, 116. 

1820.-^ Is married, 49, 60; with 
some friemis forms a Club, 52; 
**The Club-Room," 64; deter- 
miue* on a life of letten, 66. 

1821 - 1824. — Prepares himself for 
it, 60 - 06. 

1825. — First Spanish studies, 67 - 
69; proposes to write history of 
some sort, 70-77. 

1826. — SelectA "* Fenlinand and 
Isabella *' for hi< subject, 72. 

1827 - 1S37. ~ Writes and publishes 

it, 79-110. 
1637 ~ Thinks of writing a Life of 

.Moli^re, 161. 
1889-IH43. — Prefers the "Con* 

qii(*«t of Mexico,** and writes and 

publishes it, IM - 1SI8. 
1844. — Publishes a volume of Mis- 

cellanies 230-239. 
1844 - lh47. —Writes and puliliRhes 

the ''Conquest of IVni/' 216- 

248 
1844. — Death of his father, 220; 

election into the French Institnte 

and the Itovnl Academy of Ber- 
lin, 222 - 224. 
1848. — Doubto about a History of 



Philip II., 262 ; Memoir of Picker- 
ing, 265 ; History of the Conquest 
of Mexico under General Scott 
proposed to him, 272. 

1849. — Begins History of Philip 
11., 276. 

1850. — Visit to England, 279 - 820. 
1661. — Goes on with Philip U., 

824. 

1652. — Death of his mother, 858. 

1864-1856. — Finishes and pub- 
lishes first two volumes of Pnilip 
II., 876, 877. 

1865 - 1856. — Addition to Robert- 
son's History of Charles V., 879. 

1856. — Memoir of Mr. Lawrence, 
880. 

1867. — Failing health, 881. 

1868. — First apoplectic attack, 
896 - 898 ; finishes the third vol- 
Qme of Philip II., 809; corrects 
'' ConqncMt of Mexico," 400; last 
residence in Pepperell, 400. 

1859. — Last occupations, 402 ; last 
letter, 410; last pleasures, 411; 
death, 412, 418; funeral, 414, 415; 
public sorrow, 416, 416. 
Prkscotf, W. H. 

Early ainusementt, 8, 10-12; reso- 
lutions made and broken, 16, 17; 
indulgences at college, 18 ; dis- 
like of mathematics, 21, 196 and 
note; involuntsry fits of laugh- 
ter, 22; likes puns, 60 note; per- 
sonal appearance, 61; death of 
his first daugliter, 86 ; inquiries 
into the truth of Christianity, 66; 
Mubly and Clemencin, 90, 91, 92; 
character, habits, and modes of 
work influenced by the infinnity 
in his sight, 116-128; smokes 
moderately, and drinks wine by 
rule, 126; 'social character, 129- 
132; early determines on a life 
of labor, 133; obstacles and ex- 
pedients to overcome tliem, 184 - 
139; prepares fai« composition in 
his memory, 140-143; moral 
supervision of his character, 144, 
145; much relating to his habits 
little known, 146-147; conver- 
sation and manners, 147, 148 ; 
charities public and private, 148- 
150; frv^U inquiries into the truth 
of Christianity, 154; corrt^iiond- 
ence with Mr*. Irving, 157-163; 
threatened abridgment of " Fer- 
dinsnd and Nnbella," 184, 1^5; 
Rcquaintance and friendship with 
L«>rd Mofpeth, isti - 188 ; his 
style, and now he formed it, 203 - 
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216 ; death of his brother Ed- 
ward, 218; death of his father, 
220, 221 ; elected into the French 
Institute and the Royal Academy 
of Berlin, 222 - 224 ; contribotions 
to the North American Review, 
239 ; domestic relationa, 240 ; life 
at Pepperell, 241-244 ; removal 
to Beacon Street, 244; ioumey to 
Washington, 247; to Albany, 247; 
letter of Mr. Motley, 269-261; 
bad state of his eye, 262, 263; 
Ranke, 270, 271 ; feaV of deafness, 
277; discouragement and anxie- 
ties, 273-276; failure of health, 
277; visit to Washington, 278; 
to England, 279 -320; youthful 
appearance, 801 ; difficulties, 
824, 326; political opinions, 836 ; 
political conversation, 366; his 
different homes, 864-874; first 
summer at Lynn, 876; corre- 
spondence, 888 - 896 ; apoplec- 
tic attack and recovery, 896 - 399 ; 
occupations subsequently, 400- 
402; correspondence, 403-410; 
death and funeral, 412 - 416 ; 
regularity of his habits, 483 ; pre- 
ferred literary to civil history, 
438; love of his books, 486; litei^ 
ary honors, 486, 487 ; translations 
of* his histories, 488, 439, 440 ; con- 
yersation with Rev. Mr. Milbum, 
441, 442, 448; feelings of grati- 
tude to his countrymen, 443; ex- 
Eressions of individual sorrow at 
is death. 444 - 446. 
pREscoTT. William Amory, son of 

the historian, 242, 297, 429. 
pREscoTT. William Gardiner, son 
of the oistorian, 6 note, 242; in 
London, 297 ; at Castle Howard, 
818; his marriage and children, 
429. 
Putnam, Mrs., 6 note. 
Putnam, General, 408. 

QuEBN Victoria, presentation to, 
289, 296 ; court ball, 296; visit to 
Castle Howard, 313. 

Ramirez, J. F., notes on the ** Con- 
quest of Mexico," 407, 440. 

Ranke, L., assists Mr. Prescott in 
collecting materials, 268; his Span- 
ish Empire, 270 ; Mr. Prescott 
prints part of it for his private use, 
271. 

Rapiiael^s cartoons, 41. 

Raumer, F. vun, Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, 194. . 



Readers of Mr. Prescott Set Seer»- 

tarios 
Relazioni Venete, 194, 262, 268, 84e 

note. 
Resolutions of Mr. Prescott as a basis 

of conduct, 16, 16, 186 and note. 
Reviews, why Mr. Prescott wrote 

them, 238; list of, 289 note; opin- 
ions on reviewing, 288, 289 ; small 

value of, 860. 
Rheumatism of Mr. Prescott, 28, 81, 

40, 47, 118, 864. 
Richards, the Rev. George, lines 

on Mr. Prescott's death, 446. 
Richmond, portrait of Mr. Preeootty 

296. 
Riplet, George, 866. 
RoBKRTSfiN, William, 79 note; his 

Charles v., 179 ; his America, 197 ; 

his Charles V. continued by Mr. 

Prescott, 876, 879, 890. 
Rogers, S., letters from, 169, 197} 

anecdotes of, 294 ; visits to, 299. 

Saint MichaePs Island, visits to, 81- 

89. 
Sala, Journey due North, 412. 
Salem, life in, during Mr. Prescott*B 

boyhood, 6. 
SciiAFER, H., History of Spain, 161 

note. 
ScuTT, Sir W., power to resist pain, 

236 note; Review of his Life by 

Lockhart, 237 ; love of his novels, 

242, 867, 869 note. 898 ; Miss Edge- 
worth on, 268; his diaries, 294, 299; 

his last illness, 398. 
ScoTT, General Winfibld, project 

for a history of his Conquest of 

Mexico, 272. 
Scottish popular poetry. Review of, 

236. 
ScKiBE, Sir Robert PeePs mistake 

about, 286 note. 
SecretariQS to Mr. Prescott, difficult 

to obtain, 77, 78; list of, 78 note. 
Shaw, Mrs. Howland, 278. 
Shaw. William Smith, founder of 

the Boston Athenasum, 8. 
Sherwood, Mrs. John, sonnet by, 

874 note. 
Simancas Castle, documents in, 226; 

difficulty of access to, 266; materi> 

als from, obtained, 269, 270; part 

found in Paris, 842, 848. 
Simon Ds, Henky C, Secretary to 

Mr. Prescott, 78 note. 
Sismondi, J. C. L., letter from, 167. 
Smith, Alexander, early friend, 

280, 821. 
SoLis, ** Conquista de Mexico,** first 
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SiMuiish book road by Mr. Prosoott, 
68,69. 

SoirrHXT, R., on ^ Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella/* 118 and note. 

Sparks, Jabkd. of the Clnb. 62 
note; on ** Ferainand and Isabella," 
97 } edition of Washington's Works, 
S88. 

Spiritual manifestations, 87 note. 

SrooNBR, W. J., of the Club, 62 note. 

Spraouk, Charles, Ode to Shake- 
speare reviewed by Mr. Prescott, 
88. 

Stackpolb, J. L., 260 and note. 

Stafford House, 289. 

Stanley, Lord, 286. 

Stephems's, J. L., Central America, 
197. 

Stirliho, William, Memob' of Mr. 
Prescott, 284; relations with him, 
826 } his Cloister Life of Charles V., 
878. 

Story, Mr. Justice, 6. 

Stvle of Mr. Prescott, great pains 
taken with, 208 • 206 ; Ford on it, 
206; its freedom, 210; consistent 
with the author's character, 212; 
his individualiw in it, 212 ; influ- 
enced by his inflrmity of sight, 218, 
214; result 214, 216. 

Styluses used witn the noctograph, to 
whom given, 860. 

Sumner, Charles, OlnsM of, 226; 
visit with, to Washington, 246; Sen- 
ator, 880, 882; relations with, 886; 
on war, 862, 868; his visit to Lug- 
land, 396 ; letters to, 889, 848, 849, 
861, 862, 868. 

Sutherland, Duchess op, visit to, 
817. 

Swords, The Crossed, 61, 896, 480-482. 

t asohbreau, jules, 162. 

Taylor, President, 278. 

Ibrnauz-Compans, 267. 

Thackeray* W. M., 866, 869, 480. 

1 hanksgiviiig in Bedford Street, 866. 

Thayer, N., 247. 

Thierry, P. Aurvstin, blindness, 89, 
119 note; letters from, 168, 266 

TiCKNOR, Mrs. Anna, lettsn to, 242, 
298. 

Ticknor, Miss Anna, letters to, 178, 
174, 176. 

Ticknor, George, acquaintance with ' 
Mr. Prescott as a boy, 7 ; during an 
illness in Boston, 29; in Paris, 43; 
in his family, 60; readings togeth- 
er, 67; relations on English studieA, 
68 ; on Spanish studies, 67; on Ital- 
ian 68 • 66, 70, 71 ; letters tn, 68, 61, 

*2i> 



100, 102, 104, 108, 162, 168, 160 note, 

190, 292, 808 ; letters from, 102, 110 ; 

Review of, 287, 266; romarks on^ 

441. 442. 
TocQUEViLLB, Alezis db, ou revisw 

writing, 239. 
Translations of Mr. Presoott's works, 

488-440. 
Trench, Dman, 442. 
Trentham, visit to, 817. 
True Grandeur of Nations, by Mr. 

Sumner, 868. 
Tuckerman, H., 282 note. 
Tudor, William, 246 note. 
Tukmbull, D., 841, 842. 
TwiSLETON, Edward, 824, 891. 
Tytler, Patrick Frazrr, letters 

from, 169, 160, 201; on review writ 

ing, 238, 289. 

Unitarianism, 298. 

Vargas t Ponce, manuscripts, 166. 

Vega, Maria Gonealez oe la, 400, 
438. 

Veytia, History, 196. 

Victoria, Queen. See Queen Vic- 
toria. 

Voltaire's Charies XII., 176, 176. 

Wagers or bonds to induce work, 187, 
138, 241, 246. 

Wainwrioht, Bishop, of the Club, 
62 note ; visit to, 188 and note. 

Ware, George F., Secretary, 78 note. 

Ware, Hemry, Senior, 18. 

Ware, John, of the Club, 62 note; on 
Mr. Prescott's character, 87 note. 

Warren, Henry, of the Club, 62 
note. 

Warren, General Joseph, 404, 422. 

Washington, visits at, 246, 278. 

Washington, President, Irvin^'n 
Life of, 894; edition of his Worlds 
by Sparks, 888. 

Watson, B., the historian, 79 note, 
180, 270. 

Webster, Daniel, on the ** Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella," 101; Senator nt 
Washington, 278; on Mr. Prescott, 
Senior, 426. 

Webster, Nathan, 120, 220. 

Wellington, Duke op, 283, 294, 296. 

Wensleydalb, Lord. See Parke, 
Baron. 

Whitebait dinner, 826. 

WnrrtNO, Martin, of the Club, 62 
note* 

Wilbehporce, Samubl. 8u Ox- 
ford, Bishop of. 

William op Oranob, 302. 
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W1U.1AM8, E. DwiORT, Secretary to 
Mr. Prescott, T8 note. 

Windsor Park, 287. 

WiNTHROP, Francis Wiluam, of the 
Club, 62 note. 

WuiTHROP, Robert C, President of 
the Maj^snchusetts Historical So- 
ciety, 430, 481. 



WiTHiKOTOV, 6. R M^ Secretary to 

Mr. Prescott, 78 note. 
Wolf, Fbrdinami), assists Mr. Pree- 

cott, 268. 
Women in London, none old, 297. 
Wood's Hole, visit to, 177, 186. 

Vuste, Diaries about CharlesV. at, 261. 



